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ENGLAND AND THE AUSTRIAN NOTE. 


7 Government has permitted it to be known that it 
has agreed to support the general terms of the 
Austrian Note, but that it reserves fnll liberty to pass such 
judgment as it may think proper on the steps which may 
hereafter be suggested to make the Note operative. It is 
hard to see what other answer could have been prudently 
given. To have refused altogether adherence to the pro- 
posal of Austria would have been —_ to saying that 

England, to be left to 
put down the insurrection if they can, and that either no 
remedial measures are necessary to quiet the revolted pro- 
vinces, or that, if any measures of the kind are necessary, 
Turkey may be trusted to devise and carry out all that is 
required. No English Cabinet could at the present day 
honestly say that the revolted provinces have not grievances 
which should be redressed, or that Turkey can be implicitly 
trusted to redress them. The importance of the accept- 
ance of Count Anprassy’s Note lay in the acknowledgment 
it involved that some kind of interference in the internal 
affairs of Turkey was unavoidable. The Cabinet has prac- 
tically registered its conviction that one period in the 
history of the relations of Europe and Turkey is now 
closed. Twenty years ago, at the close of the Crimean war, 
Turkey, on the one hand, undertook to make certain in- 
ternal reforms, and, on the other hand, Europe under- 
took not to interfere in Turkish affairs. Europe now 
virtually informs Turkey that this engagement must be 
considered at an end, because Turkey has not fulfilled 
her part of it. Turkey has not been hurried. Plenty 
of time has been given to the Ottoman Government, 
and during this time it has done nothing in the way 
of internal reform. It has had ample opportunities. 
It has enjoyed perfect peace ; it has been assisted by the 
lavish inpouring of European capital. But it has wasted 
its opportunities as completely as it has wasted the money 
of its creditors. It chiefly owed to England the time of 
grace it has enjoyed, and the means it possessed of using 
this time profitably ; and it was therefore naturally con- 
sidered by the other European Powers especially important 
that England should recognize that the time of grace was 
over. Europe is now, with the more or less qualified assent 
of England, remitted to the position with regard to Turkey 
which it assumed before the Crimean war, and it occupies 
this position with the new experience that the plan of 
leaving Turkey alone has been tried and has been found 
impracticable. 

This in itself makes the acceptance of the Austrian 
Note by England an important event; but there are other 
consequences flowing from the acceptance of the Note 
which are sufficient to dispel the notion that the pre- 
sentation of it to the Ottoman Government is an un- 
meaning piece of diplomatic formality. Not only does 
the presentation of the Note, however general may 
be its terms, imply that interference in Turkey is re- 
cognized by Europe as expedient and justifiable, but 
it also implies that the insurrection in Herzegovina 
is an occasion for interference. Further, it is Austria 
that has prepared the Note and taken the initiative, 
and in accepting the Note as an Austrian Note, the 
other Euro Powers imply that Austria has properly 
assumed this position because the insurrection more 
nearly affects Austria than any other Power, is a source 
of greater danger to her, and raises a number of sub- 
sidiary questions in which she is specially interested. 


She, too, is close at hand, and can do what is to be done 
speedily and effectually. Then, again, if interference is 
necessary, it must be supposed to be of a kind equal to the 
necessity. As the existence of grievances from which the 
revolted provinces suffer is the occasion of the interference, 
and as Turkey is not to be trusted spontaneously to 
remove these grievances, the interference must assume a 
shape which will give a reasonable probability of these 
grievances being redressed, either directly by those who 
interfere, or by Turkey acting as their agent and under 
their supervision. The revolt, too, is going on, and one 
main object of interference is to introduce peace and 
put an end to the troubled state of things which 
Austria finds so inconvenient to herself. The in- 
surgents must be induced to lay down their arms, and 
it is obvious that the temptation offered to them to do 
this must be sufficient. Either a new order of things must 
be proposed, and its establishment adequately guaranteed, 
of a kind to convince them that the causes of their com- 
plaints will be effectually and permanently removed, or 
the provinces must be occupied by a friendly force which 
would put an end to the contest by not allowing the Turks 
to fight any more. All these things are involved in the 
acceptance and presentation of the Note, and the Turks 
will understand perfectly well what is really meant. They 
will feel that it is formally announced to them that Europe 
considers the period of non-interference to be at an end, 
that an occasion of interference has arisen, that Austria is 
authorized to act as the principal agent in this inter- 
ference, and that the character of the interference contem- 
plated is either the establishment of an entirely new order 
of things in the revolted provinces, or else the occupation 
of those provinces by Austria. 

To have got so far as this seems to be no small a thing for 
Austria to have accomplished ; and to have tried to do more 
would have been to raise doubts and possible quarrels 
beforehand which would have made the agreement of the 
European Powers impossible. To have it recognized that 
effective interference, conducted mainly by Austria, was 
necessary, seemed naturally to Count Anprassy to be the 
first and far the most important step. Nor was it possible 
to state precisely what form the intervention should take 
until it should be known what course Turkey would adopt 
when informed that intervention was intended. TheOttoman 
Government may decline to do anything, may refuse to 
discuss any proposals, and may prefer to let the intervening 
Powers do what they please, in the hope of seeing them 
quarrel among themselves. In that case the occupation of 
the revolted provinces by Austria may be regarded as in- 
evitable. But Turkey may take the other course, and 
may be willing to assent to the minimum required 
of her. The European Powers will then have to dis- 
cuss among themselves what is the minimum they re- 
quire; and for the discussion of this point, if it arises, 
the English Cabinet has very properly kept itself free. It 
will see what Austria, in concert with Germany and Russia, 
proposes, and will criticize the suggestions made to it. 
But the minimum required must, from the very circum- 
stances of the intervention, fulfil certain conditions. It must 
offer a reasonable prospect of removing the danger to which 
Austria is exposed ; it must satisfy the insurgents, or at 
least must seem as if it ought to satisfy them; and it 
must not be so temporary as to be delusive. What parti- 
cular proposal will best satisfy these conditions, will be least 
odious to Turkey, least burdensome to Austria, and least 
likely to lead to future complications, it is equally difficult 
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and unnecessary to anticipate. It is for Austria to 
propose and for England to criticize. Bat it must 
not be supposed that the criticism of England can go 
beyond a certain point. There is happily no prospect 
of Austria proposing more than she thinks abso- 
lutely necessary. It is not at all in her interest, or 
in harmony with her policy, to stir xp big questions just 
now, to break up suddenly the whole framework of 
Turkish Government, and excite the passions and fan the 
hopes of semi-barbarous Slavs. The minimum which 
Austria will consider to be required will be that which is 
considered the minimum by a Power specially anxious not 
to ask anything dangerously large. England will there- 
fore bring to the criticism of the proposals of Austria the 
knowledge that the framers of those proposals have had 
very strong inducements to make them as moderate as 
possible. Directly details are approached, very consider- 
able ditferences of opinion may easily arise, and here dis- 
eussion may be really useful; but the limit within which 
the proposals can vary in their essential character may be 
seen beforehand to be not very wide. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON THE SUEZ CANAL 
PURCHASE. 


Sha writer of an able article in the January number of 
the Edinburgh Review raises doubts of the expediency 
of the Suez Canal purchase which deserve serious consi- 
deration. The question whether Parliament ought to have 
been summoned immediately after the conclusion of the 
bargain is of secondary, though considerable, importance. 
Constitutional forms ought to be observed; but in this 
case the supposed irregularity was rather of form than of 
substance. The transaction was in its nature irrevo- 
cable, and the Ministers must be prepared to defend 
their policy in February as fully as if the discussion 
had occurred in December. It is possible that diplo- 
raatie communications in progress may have rendered 
an immediate communication to Parliament inexpedient. 
As the Ministers must explain and defend their conduct 
in all its circumstances, it is scarcely worth while to 
anticipate the debate on the minor point of constitutional 
propriety. The first impression that a great political 
raeasure had been adopted was largely modified by Lord 
Derey’s language; and the purchase naturally became less 
popular when it was tediiced to the dimensions of a finan- 
cial contract. The Government cannot properly invest 
public money in any commercial undertaking; and it 
would not have been a prudent speculation for a private 
capitalist to pay 4,000,000/. to an embarrassed debtor 
on an unsecured promise of interest for nineteen years 
at 5 per cent. The Kuepive himself had offered French 
bankers double the rate for the term during which 
the dividends on his shares were suspended. There 
will be no difference of opinion as to the inexpediency of 
claiming a priority over private creditors if the Kuzpive 
should in any year be unable to meet his engagements. The 
acceptance of doubtful security can only be justified by 
some advantage which must have been supposed to attend 
the acquisition of the shares. The Reviewer doubts both 
the present capacity of the Canal to earn a dividend for 
shareholders, and the probability of a considerable increase. 
The reversion of even an increased dividend at the end of 
nineteen years would not be an equivalent for the sacrifice 
of the large sam which has been paid for the shares. It 
must be presumed that the Government was acquainted 
with the financial condition of the Company, though the 
purchase may have been made exclusively on political 
grounds. Full details had been submitted to the Com- 
mission on Tonnage Dues which lately sat at Con- 
stantinople. 

The contention that it would have been better to buy 
debentures than shares is perhaps erroneous; and it must 
be remembered that the only securities which could be pur- 
chased at the moment were the shares which the Kuepive 
was anxious to sell. Although the nominal capital is much 
less than the actual cost of the Canal, the earnings, after 
paying working expenses and interest, are sufficient to pro- 
vide a dividend of 4 percent. If the necessity of raising 
additional capital for improvements were not taken ito 
consideration, the prospects of the shareholders would be 
highly favourable, as they have a principal share in the 
probable increase of profits. After payment of interest and 


of 4 per cent. dividend, 30 per cent. of the surplus is appro- 

riated to the Kuepive, to the Founders, and to the 
Sivestern: and 70 per cent. to the shareholders. Investors 
have long known that a railway or any similar undertaking 
offers the greatest advantage to purchasers when gr owing 
profits coincide with a large proportion of fixed charges 
As soon as a margin is attained, any additional percentage 
of profit on the whole capital is multiplied for the benefit 
of the shareholder in the inverse proportion of the ordinary 
shares to the total outlay. As the traffic of the Canal in- 
creases, the Kueptve himself, who has hitherto been a help- 
less victim in the hands of M. pe Lesseps, may perhaps 
receive some small return for the enormous sums which he 
has furnished for the undertaking. As the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer correctly states, “the Kueptve has in fact contri- 
“ buted to the Canal far more than all the sums subscribed 
“ or borrowed by the shareholders in Europe”; and the 
opportunity of borrowing 4,000,000/. on easy terms is the 
only remuneration which he has hitherto received. The 
diversion of traffic from the land routes diminishes his 
revenue; and he derives no benefit from the temporary 
increase of tolls which was conceded by the Commis- 
sioners. If his dynasty exists a century hence, and if 
in the meantime no. additional sacrifices are imposed 
upon the Egyptian Government by the Company, the 
Kuepive’s remote successors will perhaps succeed to the 
reversion of a valuable property. In the meantime the 
shareholders who have received the benefit of his great 
sacrifices might perhaps with propriety modify their tone 
of injured innocence. 

Lord Derey has already indicated in his speeches and 
in diplomatic conversation the line of apology which he 
will adopt. It was in his judgment inexpedient that 
French shareholders should become almost the sole pro+ 
prietors of the Canal, as they already held a large part of 


‘the stock. The returns of the shareholders, divided ac- 


cording to nationality, are for some reason deceptive, 
inasmuch as no English proprictors appear on the list, 
although it is known that a certain amount of the capital 
is held in England. It has probabiy been found convenient 
to draw the dividends through agents in Paris, who 
perhaps appear in the official list as shareholders. It is 
not improbable that the English holdings, inc!nding the 
shares now belonging to the Government, may exceed one- 
half of the capital. Whatever may be the proportion, it 
will be impossible to regard the Company henceforth 
as a French association. The controversy on tonnage 
abundantly illustrated the inconvenience arising from 
the zeal of the French Government in promoting the 
objects of the Company. During a correspondence which 
extended over two years, every successive French Minister 
earnestly defended the interests of the Company against 
shipowners and freighters, while every other maritime 
State in Europe, with the exception of Russia, contested 
M. ve Lesseps’s right to augment his charges. The re- 
lations between France and England, which are on all 
other questions friendly and cordial, in the course of the 
discussion occasionally deviated into asperity. If the 
dispute had arisen in the days of the Empire, or at a time 
when the two Governments were divided on issues of 
general policy, it is highly probable that grave diffi- 
culties would have occurred. At one time M. DE 
Lesseps made speeches to the members of the French 
colony at Port Said which seemed to threaten an ap- 
peal to force. As it was impossible that he could affect 
to levy war on his own account, it was naturally 
conjectured that he hoped for assistance from the 
French Government. The Porte thought the occasion so 
critical that the Kueprve, in obedience to its directions, at 
once marched a force to the Canal. M. pe Lesseps has 
undoubtedly displayed extraordinary vigour in the accom- 
plishment of his enterprise; and not his smallest feat is 
the extraction from the Kuepive of the greater part of the 
cost of the Canal. It is nevertheless embarrassing to deal 
with the President of a Joint-Stock Company who assumes 
some of the airs of an independent Power. M. pe Lessrps’s 
letters are called despatches, and they are sometimes ad- 
dressed in sufficiently peremptory terms to Foreign 
Ministers. The English Government will from this time 
be fully entitled to claim, in common with the French 
Government, a voice in any diplomatic transactions which 
may affect the interests of the Canal. The support given 
by French Ministers to M. pe Lessers was given in the 
assumed interest of French capitalists, and not in virtue of 
any technical right of interference. 
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Mr. Disrar.t may perhaps take a higher tone than his 
colleague at the Foreign Office; but his defence will be 
substantially the same. In one sense the bargain was ex- 
clusively financial ; but Lord Lersy will readily admit that 
it would not have been the business of the English Govern- 
ment to undertake, for the sake of investment, even a much 
more hopeful specalation than the purchase of shares in 
the Suez Canal. The measure is. only defensible on politi- 
cal grounds, and the apulogy.may probably be adequate, 
though it must be in some respects indefinite. A sub- 
stantial pecuniary interest in the undertaking may have 
been a condition of increased influence, although Lord 
Dersy would have preferred that the Kuepive should 
retain possession of his shares. It is perhaps not expedient 
to follow the Reviewer into the difficult question of the 
state of the Canal in time of war. It is undoubtedly true 
that a share in the capital of the undertaking could neither 
increase nor diminish sovereign rights;» but it might 
materially affect the moral aspect of proceedings which 
might be rendered necessary for political or military 
reasons. It is clear, notwithstanding the arguments or 
assertions of the Reviewer, that in a war with any maritime 
Power the Canal cannot remain open, except to neutral 
commerce and to the ships of the belligerent who may be 
the stronger at sea. Even if, in the untoward contingency of 
a war with France, the English fleet were not to impede 
the transit of the Canal, it must attempt to control the 
navigation of the Red Sea, which is a continuation of the 
passage. It is impossible in a much smaller space to 
examine the arguments of the Edinburgh Review in detail. 
The article will be.an invaluable brief for the Opposition in 
Parliament. 


PENDING ELECTIONS. 


§ from time to time seats in the House of Commons 
become vacant, and as there are two great political 
parties, there must ‘be contests fought, or politics would 
become so hopelessly dull that no one would pay any atten- 
tion to them. Elections in these days are necessarily tame 
affairs, but still they are not quite so tame but that some- 
thing as to the feelings of constituencies and the influences 
to which elections are subjected may be gathered from 
them. Burnley is one of the seats that happen just now 
to be vacant, and the usual preparations for a contest are 
going on. Here it is the Liberals who are defending the 
seat, and in these depressing times they are naturally anxious 
not to lose any advantage. They have set themselves to 
work with earnestness, promptitude, and decision. They 
have struck the great blow; they have scored the capital 
point. They have got that -which in an electioneering sense is 
better than gold, or rubies, or virtue. They have secured 
a local brewer as their candidate. They are very much to 
be congratulated. In the first place, they are saved a world 
of trouble ; they need not weary themselves with thinking 
of anything remote or difficult. Such questions as the 
Slave Circular, the Canal-shares purchase, army reform, 
optional legislation, do not arise for them. If they or 
their candidates like to think or speak of such questions, 
there can be no harm. It may be amusing, but it will be 


superfluous. A local brewer need not argue; he exists. 
It is beer that marks him, ‘and not merits or demerits. In’ 


the next place, the Burnley Liberals must hope that they 
are showing that better things may be in store for their 

enerally, and that the unhappy divorce between beer 
and Liberalism, which Lord ApERDARE started, is at length 
coming to anend. If local brewers would really smile on 
Liberalism, if the publicans would really forget and forgive, 
and, in technical language, drink fair with both parties, 
Lord Hartincron might feel comfortable. ‘The fear is 
lest the news from Barnley should be too good to be 
true generally, too happy an aecident, a mere caprice of 
Fortune. There is also the anxious question whether the 
publicans at Burnley will rally round their brewer. No 
doubt publicans will do almost anything for a brewer ; but 


there is. one thing which they will not do for any man living, 


and that is, regard any question whatever from any other 
point of view than that of beer. It seems audacious to 
suppose that publicans could question whether a brewer 
was right in his judgment as to what the true interests of 
Bat the ame a very deter- 
mined set of men, as the report: e proceedings of their 
Defence League sufficiently shows. 

‘They, soo, like army reformersand directors of education, 


have mapped out England into districts ; and each district is 
under a thorough and effective organization. Scotland and 
London are falling into the great scheme, and beer may soon 
expect to have its army everywhere. The authorities of 
the League, we observe, speak very handsomely of the 
magistrates, whom they find to-be a very nice, sensible 
set of gentlemen, who know what beer means, and how 
much and how frequently it is wanted. They like the 
magistrates so much that they would even wish to extend 
their jurisdiction. They think that grocers who sell beer 
and wine, and workmen’s clubs, should be licensed by the 
magistrates. It would do them good, and take the conceit 
ont of them if such silly institutions as workmen’s elubs 
were opened or shut at the discretion of men whom the 
publicans can thoronghly trust. The worst is that at 
some places the magistracy has got thoroughly wrong. 
The state of things, for example, at Birmingham is espe- 
cially lamentable. There, as the League was informed at 
és recent meeting, there have lately been appointed five 
Inspectors for the express and sole purpose of visiting 
public-houses. In old days when, as the President signifi- 
cantly remarked, the Town Council was differently consti- 


tuted, such an enormity would have been impossible. The 


moral which publicans are entreated to draw is to neglect 
no engine of doing themselves justice. They must look 
after all the Councils and Boards in their respective towns, 
and see that they are properly represented on them. The 
method is in its broad outlines simple enough. With the 
non-elected magistrates the publicans think they have 
every reason to be content. ‘The election of Town Coun- 
cillors they propose to control ; and they will thus get rid 
of what may be termed the Birmingham taint im ‘the 
social system of the country. It is the resoluteness with 
which they set themselves to achieve this great purpose 
of their lives that inspires a natural anxiety as to whether 
a local brewer can do so much for the Liberals as at first 
sight he might be thought certain todo. He may seem 
to the publicans to be going wrong in some way that they 
can scarcely define. He is getting too much of a Birming- 
ham air about him. From belonging to the political party 
in which Mr. Bricut is a leader, a brewer might get, by an 
easy and fatal descent, to approving of the doings of 
a tyrannical pharisaical Town Council which actually 
appoints Inspectors to see that publicans obey the law. 
To say the truth, we are not at all sure that the 
publicans can, consistently with those fundamental 
principles by which their League must abide, support 
heartily and unreservedly a local brewer coming for- 
ward on the Liberal side. It is not a pleasant thing 
for them to think that they should send a man to Parlia- 
ment who will very probably come under influences of a 
very dangerous kind, who will sit more or less near to 
Mr. Bricut, who will hear excessive drinking spoken of 
openly by his associates as something lamentable, and who 
may even chance in convivial moments to frequent the 
company of those who will venture to say that the Town 
Council of Birmingham was quite right to appoint In- 
spectors. Thus his moral sense would be gradually en- 
feebled; he would no longer have a firm and clear idea 
of right and wrong, and it would be in vain that he had 
been born and bred a brewer. 


In Dorsetshire a contest is going on within the bosom 


_of the Conservative party, and, as all sections of the Con- 


servative party are sound about beer, the publicans have 
nothing to do with the struggle. At first the landlords had 
a fight among themselves as to whether the biggest land- 
lord who would be a candidate had a right to the seat ; 
and it was ultimately ruled that he had, and that Mr. 
Hampro must give way to Mr. Dicsy. But this did not 
allay all the elements of strife. The tenant-farmers started 
a candidate of their own, so that now the contest is between 
the landlords and the tenants on whom they can count on 
the one hand, and the tenants on whom the landlords can- 
not count on the other. It is almost certain that the ve 

existence of such a struggle is due to the Ballot. The land- 
lords have endeavoured to suspend or mitigate the action 
of the Ballot Act by calling on ‘their tenants to sign a 
cireular stating how they intend to yote. But it is not 
known how far the ap has been successful, and it is 
still less certain how far the actual voting under the 
Ballot may correspond with such promises as the tenants 
may think fit to give. It must never be forgotten that 
when the Ballot Bill was under discussion in Parliament, 
its advocates stated it to‘be one of its advantages that it 
would enable people to make promises and break them; 
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and it is, we understand, the general experience of elec- 
tioneering agents that the Bill has been in this respect a 
remarkable success, and that it is almost impossible to 
forecast from promises of support how an election will 


go. The questions at issue between the landlords and the | 
tenants are not in any way directly political, but it is not | 


to be denied that the differences of opinion which 
the contest has revealed are of considerable import- 
ance. Mr. Fowrer, the candidate of the tenants, 
has enunciated opinions with which the landlords cannot 
be expected to sympathize. He thinks that landlords 
ought to build better cottages, that better education 
ought to be given generally, that one-half of the foot and 
mouth disease of the country is due to the Government not 
following Mr. Reav’s advice, that local taxation might be 


- reduced to one-quarter of its present amount, and that all 


game should belong to the tenant. It would be hard to 
bring together a series of propositions which, from the point 
of view of the landlord, would seem more heretical and 
objectionable. Nor is it at all clear that all tenants would 
sympathize with Mr. Reap. To advocate better cottages 
and better education for labourers would seem to many 
of them to be treading on dangerous ground; and 
the habits and associations in which they have 
been reared will prevent many of them from thinking 
that there is any harm in the landlord claiming 
the right of shooting on his own land such game as 
does no serious injury to crops. The leading Liberals of 
the country do not favour Mr. Fowter; for they, like their 
neighbours, are landlords, and, as a Conservative must be 
elected, sympathize with a Conservative landlord much 
moré than with a Conservative tenant. They are anxious, 
too, that the arrangement by which they have a share in 
the representation of the county should continue, and they 
fear that at the next election they themselves may suffer if 
they now seem backward in carrying out their part of the 
undertaking. It is therefore very probable that Mr. 
Fow.er may fail. But whether he fails or succeeds, the 
mere fact of such a contest having taken place must 
produce consequences of great importance. It will have 
revealed to country society that there are two ways of 
thinking in conflict within its bosom. The landlords, not 
only in Dorsetshire but elsewhere, well know that they 
have a new force to deal with. That the struggle should 
be social, not political, only adds to its importance. The 
Dorsetshire contest is one form of the general assertion of 
their claims by classes hitherto content to assert little or 
nothing, under the influence of a new political machinery 
by which claims are created by the facility of asserting 
them. It is thus a symptom of a future in the possi- 
bilities of which not only Dorsetshire landlords, but English- 


men generally, are very largely interested. 


THE FRENCH SENATE. 


—_ facts about the election of delegates who are in 
their turn to elect the French Senate seem suffi- 
ciently ascertained. Except in the great towns, the so- 
called Conservatives have secured a large majority in the 
Electoral College; and of these so-called Conservatives a 
large majority are set down as Bonapartists. We shall 
know to-morrow week how the delegates exercise the 
powers conferred on them. In a contestin which a Senate, 
not a single officer, has to be elected, the results of the 
second stage cannot be inferred with absolute certainty 
from the results of the first stage. Even Bonapartists are 
open to sympathies and dislikes which have little con- 
nexion with party, and it may be found that not every 
candidate for whom an Imperialist delegate votes is him- 
self an Imperialist. Further than this, allowance must be 
made for the unexpected hatred of the Empire which from 
time to time shows itself in an Orleanist, and for the un- 
expected hatred of Marshal MacManon’s Government which 
from time to time shows itself in a Legitimist. Neither of 
these sentiments is likely perhaps to have much effect on 
the voting of Sunday week, but either or both may 
have some effect. Here and there, at all events, there 
may be some unexpected combination between delegates 
who are classed under the general head of Conserva- 
tives and those who go under the general head of Repub- 
licans. An occasional Orleanist may be found allying 
himself with moderate Republicans against the Bona- 
partists; an occasional Legitimist may be found allying 


himself with the Radicals against a declared supporter of 
M. Burret. 

These are the deductions which must be allowed for in 
estimating the action of the delegates. There are others 
which must be allowed for in estimating the truth of the 
description that has been given of them. The most 
important of these is indicated in a letter from “ A French 
“ Correspondent,” which was published in the Times more 
than a fortnight ago. The Senate is to be elected by con- 
stituencies amounting in all to 43,562 persons. Of these, 
36,217 are delegates elected one by each commune, and in 
by far the greater number of instances the commune has 
chosen its mayor; a result which was almost a cer- 
tainty before the election. The mayors were, for the 
most part, appointed by the Duke of Broaiiz, and it is 
now an old story how the Duke was reduced to choose 
Bonapartists to fill the places vacated by Republicans 
because there was literally no one else on whom he could 
lay his hand. It is for retaining these mayors in office 
that M. Burret has been so much blamed, and the excuse 
which we suggested on his behalf at the time of his 
becoming Minister of the Interior may still be urged, 
though unfortunately with much less confidence than 
before. M. Burret found that* he was everywhere repre- 
sented by men who were regarded as partisans of the 
Empire. But he may fairly have argued that this parti- 
sanship admitted of an almost endless variety of degrees, 
and that much of it was not easily distinguishable from 
devotion to the powers that be, provided that the powers 
that be are willing to dispense employment and pay. To 
have sent comparatively pliable Imperialists about their 
business would have been to convert them into ardent 
Imperialists. They would have had nothing to gain 
by keeping M. Burrer in power; they would have had 
everything to gain by putting M. Rovner in his place. By 
retaining them in the service of the Republic, M. Burret 
removed the motive which more than anything else would 
have made them in reality what they already were in name. 
They now know that, whatever Marshal MacManon’s rule 
may méan for others, it does not in its present form mean 
anything unpleasant for them. Of course this knowledge 
is not sufficient to make them zealous Republicans. On 
the contrary, the discussions to which their retention in 
office has from time to time given rise must have thoroughly 
enlightened them as to the extent to which Republican 
institutions are compatible with their personal interests. 
So long as the Republic is worked in the spirit in which 
it has been worked by M. Burrer they are safe, but it is 
quite on the cards that a Republic worked by a Left Centre 
Ministry, or even by a Ministry of both Centres of which 
the Duke of Aupirrrer Pasquier was the head, would 
make short work with a good many of them. Under these 
circumstances men of the class to which the mayors of 
rural communes mostly belong will be likely to cherish an 
ineffective wish for the return of the Empire because it 
would give them permanent security, and an effective 
wish for the continuance of M. Burrer in office 
because it would give them present security. It is not 
safe, therefore, to assume that these nominal Imperialists 
will all vote for Imperialist candidates. They will vote in 
many cases for candidates who are as much Imperialists as 
anything else, but their real desire will be to pick out the 
candidates who are most disposed to keep things as they 
are. To this extent, therefore, the election of delegates is 
a victory for M. Burret. It creates a majority in the 
Electoral College whose main object will be to keep him in 
power. There was never an election so completely in the 
hands of placemen. Probably more than half the dele- 
gates who have to elect the Senate look to the Minister of 
the IyTERIOR as to a present saviour. If he is overthrown 
they do not know what the future may have in store for 
them. So long as he remains at the head of affairs they 
are sure not merely of bread—of that a Frenchman in 
their class is usually sure anyhow—but of a convenient 
addition totheir income, of consideration among their equals, 
and of deference from their inferiors. These are amply 
sufficient inducements to make arural mayor vote straight ; 
his only difficulty will be that, in the depth of his political 
ignorance, he may not always know how to give his vote 
the meaning which he wishes it to bear. 


It does not follow, however, that M. Burrer’s victory 
will be as fruitful as it is conspicuous. Even if we assume 
that the mayors vote exactly as he wishes, and ‘that no 
unforeseen combinations or schisms among the higher 
class of delegates avail to weaken the majority which the 
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Minister has secured in the lower class, the Senate can 
hardly be all that the sanguine fancy of M. Burret’s sub- 
ordinates is inclined to paint it. It is true it will not 
be the Radical body which some English writers have 
lately imagined it would be. They based their calculations 
on the supposition that the elected Senators would be a 
simple reproduction of the Life Senators, whereas, so far 
as probabilities go, they promise to be of a wholly different 
type. But though the Senate will have a large Conserva- 
tive element in it—using the term Conservative in that 
aged sense in which M. Bourrer uses it, as implying a 

ly-concealed dislike to existing institutions—it is not 
likely to contain a preponderating Conservative element. 
Most of the Life Senators belong to the Republican party ; 
and when to them are added the contingent of elected Sena- 
tors contributed by the great towns, there will probably be, 
if not a Republican majority, at least a Republican mino- 
rity strong enough to defeat a party so little homogeneous 
as the Conservatives who support M. Burret. In fact, the 
composition of the new Senate promises to be curiously 
like the composition of the late Assembly. Parties will be 
sufficiently balanced to make it impossible for any one of 
them to have its own way. Deadlocks will be the natural 
issue of every debate; and as deadlocks in a Second 
Chamber have not the same practical inconvenience that 
they have in a single Chamber, there will not be the same 
inducement to ‘invent a means of escape from them. The 
chances that the Senate would exercise any important 
influence on the conduct of affairs have always been small, 
and the neutralization of forces which will apparently be 
its most marked characteristic will be likely to make these 
small chances smaller. 

But the most important consideration in estimating the 
value of M. Burrer’s success in the election of delegates re- 
lates to the extent to which the election of delegates is an 
indication of what’ the election of deputies will be like. The 
same shrewd observer who foretold so accurately in the Times 
how the election of delegates by the rural communes would 
go is of opinion that on this head very little can be inferred 
from the results of Sunday’s voting. The conditions under 
which the elections of deputies will be conducted are ob- 
viously exceedingly different from those which have go- 
verned the election of delegates. An election in which every 
commune selects its representative is an election in which 
the principle of scrutin d’arrondissement is seen reduced ad 
absurdum. Village ignorance, village subservience, and 
village prejudice are exhibited without the least particle of 
alloy. ‘The villagers were accustomed to be represented by 
their mayor in the transaction of village business; and as 
they had to choose one of themselves to represent them in 
the election of Senators, they naturally took the mayor 
again. The substitution of scrutin d’arrondissement for scrutin 
de liste may tend to influence the election of deputies in 
the same direction; but the difference in the extent to 
which the influence will operate is immeasurable. The 
mere fact that in the latter case the represen- 
tative has to sit at Versailles for more than half 
the year, whereas in the former he has only to go 
to the neighbouring town for a couple of days, is enough 
to vitiate all inferences from one result to the other. 
The villager naturally chooses the man he knows best, and 
who is most concerned in village business, to represent 
him as a delegate who is to be absent for two days ; while, 
when choosing a man to represent him as a deputy who 
must be absent six months, local convenience points 
exactly the opposite way. Again, an election in which 
36,000 representatives are returned each by a single con- 
stituency can afford no guide to an election in which a 
few hundred representatives will be returned by these same 
36,000 constituencies arranged in groups. Whatever dif- 
ference there may be found to exist between the results of 
scrutin d’arrondissement and scrutin de liste, a very much 
greater difference will in all probability be discovered be- 
tween the results of scrutin d’arrondissement and scrutin de 
commune. The indifference with which the elections of 
delegates have been received by all France outside the 
Ministry of the Interior is a pretty fair sign of the esti- 
mate in which their action on the course of events is held 
by the nation. Frenchmen have a remarkable gift of 
seeming careless about the affairs which most concern 
them ; but even they will hardly show the same contempt 
for the process which is to create the Chamber of Deputies 
oo have shown for the process which is to create the 

te. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


‘a ee are probably few persons unconnected with 
Parliament or with office who understand the ma- 
chinery by which the House of Commons controls the 
national expenditure. Those who feel a laudable curiosity 
on the subject may derive much special information from 
an article in the current number of the Quarterly Review. 
If it were desirable and lawful to pry into the secrets of 
anonymous publication, it would probably not be difficult 
to discover the author. He is evidently a member of Parlia- 
ment who has taken a warm interest in his present subject ; 
he is possibly one of the Committee of Public Accounts ; 
and his personal acquaintances can scarcely fail to be 
aware of the special irritation with which he regards an 
irregularity which occurred fifteen years ago. At that 
time Sir C. Barry, the celebrated architect of the Houses 
of Parliament, was found to have expended more than 
20,c00l. on repairs and decorations without any official 
authority but his own. If he had applied to the Board of 
Works he might probably, without violation of propriety, 
have done the same work at the same expense. It was 
undoubtedly an error to have dispensed with superior 
sanction; but the persistency with which the conscientious 
economist of the Quarterly recurs again and again to the 
misadventure is an amusing illustration of the valuable 
quality of technical or professional earnestness. Teachers 
and lecturers on special topics are divided into two 
classes. The more popular section combine with prac- 
tised literary aptitude the knack of mastering for an 
occasion the details of an unfamiliar subject ; but more 
trustworthy information is obtained from instructors, like 
the Quarterly Reviewer, who are evidently communicating 
a part of their own ample store of practical knowledge. 
It would be unreasonable to complain of the absence of 
the rare faculty of imagination or sympathy which enables 
the professor to place himself apart from his subject, or to 
realize to himself the position of the student. Members of 
Parliament who already know something of the machinery 
of public accounts will best appreciate an explanation of 
mysteries which may have puzzled their early experience. 


Strict regularity in the control and audit of expenditure 
perhaps assumes almost exaggerated importance in the 
estimation of those who have had much to do with finance. 
A lax system of keeping accounts is found in practice 
to facilitate peculation and waste; but no man and no 
State was ever made richer by the most elaborate 
system of double entry. The primitive operation of dis- 
bursing on every occasion the smallest possible sums 
from a hoard of coin might serve all the purposes of ad- 
ministrative frugality. and Freperick the 
Great needed no House of Commons to strengthen their 
instinctive aversion to parting with money ; but the com- 
plicated transactions of a modern State would furnish 
numerous opportunities of waste and possibilities of mal- 
versation if the strictest responsibility were not enforced on 
those who receive and spend the public revenue. The 
Reviewer disposes summarily of the popular belief that any 
immediate saving results from the formal discussion of the 
Estimates in the House. It appears that, in ten years 
ending with 1875, the votes were only reduced by about 
thirty thousand pounds on the whole; and these petty 
reductions were for the most part voluntary on the 

rt of the Government. Even the legend of Joszru 

UME’sS parsimonious exploits collapses on investigation, 
like almost all other historical legends. It seems that the 
typical economist in his later years often complacently 
reminded his friends that he had caused a reduction of the 
army and a saving of a million in 1823. The army and 
the military estimates were in fact increased in that year ; 
and a reduction in 1822 was announced by the Govern- 
ment on the first night of the Session. A Parliament 
which owes its long possession of supreme power to the 
wise moderation with which it has confined itself to its 
proper functions cannot seriously disturb the calculations 
of the Executive Government.. The House of Commons 
virtually appoints the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it 
must either trust him or supersede him. It is impossible to 
overrule the decision of the departments on the cost of the 
various branches of the public service. Mr. Coppen and 
some of his followers have at different times proposed to 
put the nation on an allowance, by requiring the Govern- 
ment to keep the expenditure within a limit to be arbitrarily 
fixed by the House of Commons. A ruder scheme for 
crippling the public service and abolishing Ministerial 
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responsibility has never been suggested; but its apolo- 
gists may, if they think fit, quote in their defence the 
example of Mr. Percevat. In an important crisis of the 
Peninsular War, the most incapable of Prime Ministers 
warned Lord Wetiineton that he must not exceed the 
sum which had been voted by Parliament for the condact 
of the war. 

The most efficient check on administrative extravagance 
is exercised by the Committee of Public Accounts which 
has sat regularly since 1861. “It is this most admirable 
“addition to our political fabric which justifies the asser- 
“tion made at the opening of this essay, that the House of 
“ Commons exercises a satisfactory and vigilant control 
“ over the public expenditure.” The duties of the Com-, 
mittee necessarily relate in great measure to forms and | 
matters of detail. The Treasury, which by law and custom | 
eontrols the expenditure of all the departments, habitually | 
ehecks unnecessary outlay. It probably derives valuable | 
support from the authority of the Committee, which keeps. 
watch over all the public accounts. Since its first instita-_ 
tion the Committee has the credit of “the re-arrangement 
“‘ of the Empire’s financial system upon the most approved 
“ method, and the subjection of that whole system to a 
“complete and independent andit.”” The minute nature 
of some of the functions of the Committee is exemplified in 
its consideration of the question whether a torpedo ought 
to be charged to the accounts of the army or the navy. As 
@ naturalist includes bats in the class of quadrupeds, so the! 
Committee after lorg reflection assigned the amphibious| 
machine, or rather its cost, to the military accounts. Ouly) 
an enthusiast in book-keeping would believe that either 
saving or profit resulted m this instance from the delibera- 
‘tions of the Committee; but the anxious taxpayer may’ 
derive consolation from the knowledge that in the adminis-| 
‘trative universe not even a torpedo is overlooked. The 
only regret which weighs on the mind of the Reviewer:is 
that there was no Committee of Public Accounts when 
‘Sir C. Barry perpetrated his unauthorized expenditure. 
Similar eccentricities have now become impossible as well: 
as shocking. 

One of the chief difficulties which beset the Treasury 
and the Legislature is the more or less prevalent tendency’ 
to apply to one purpose of a department money voted for 
another object. It constantly happens that savings, as, 
they are called, occur in the course of the year, because: 
circumstances have prevented or delayed.a work for which’ 
funds had been provided. If the outlay is only postponed, 
the money must be voted again m another year; and 
therefore the saving is only imaginary. Until lately savings 
were often transierred to the supply of deficiencies in the 
same department, as when, in 1869, 100,000l. voted :for 
Dockyard works at Portsmouth was divided among White- 
hall, Hong Kong, and Malta. A partial remedy has been 
provided for the alleged evil by compelling every department 
to pay annually into the Exchequer all its cash in hand. 
The consent of the Treasury is required to all diversions of 
money from its original purpose ; and, finally, the transac- 
tion must be ratified by the vote of the House of Commons. 
Unfortunately, it is found that in systems of national book- 
keeping, as in all other forms of human activity, the 
Seylla on one side is balanced by a Charybdis on the other. 
Deprived of the power of applying superfluous receipts to 
deficiencies, the,departments have resorted to the practice 
of drawing up their estimates so as to cover all probable 
contingencies, “Acting thus, the Board of Works has 
“made excess demands amounting in five years to con- 
“ siderably over 1,000,000]. The injury of a million’s 
“worth of unnecessary taxation was thereby inflicted on 
“the community.” This operation also bas happily two 
sides. A community may be incommoded, but scarcely 
ruined, by the payment of its debts, which is equiva- 
lent to an investment eof public money at 3% per 
cent. The most approved sect of financiers is never tired 
of expatiating on the jropricty of reducing the 
National Debt. The Board of Works appears to have 
promoted this desirable object to the not inconsiderable 
amount of 200,000l,.a year. The ears which the reapers 
let fall ave gathered by the gleaners behind them. Never- 
theless the Committee of Public Accounts has been 
by the result of the experiment to relax some- 
thing of the stringency of its principles. It now recom- 
mends that, within certain limits, the Board of Works 
should be allowed to apply savings to payment of deficien- 
cies. In England the employment of savings only affects 
the accounts of the year. No such anomaly can occur 


under the supervision of the House of Commons as the 
accumulation by the Prussian or the German Government 
of large sums which are reserved for unforeseen contin- 
gencies. On the whole, it appears that the management 
of the public accounts may be regarded with confidence 
and satis! -cion. 


THE AMERICAN AMNESTY DEBATE. 


N odd debate and division in the American House of 
Representatives related, like other political move- 
ments of the present time, rather to the Prestpenr’s 
election than to the ostensible issue. A Democratic 
member proposed to abolish the few remaining exceptions 
to the amnesty by which nearly all the Confederate 
functionaries have already profited. Mr. Buatyg, on behalf 
of the Republicans, moved amendments imposing an oath 
of allegiance as a condition of amnesty, and excluding Mr. 
Jesrerson Davis from the benefit of the measure. The 
original Resolution was carried by a large majority ; butit 
failed to obtain the two-thirds plurality of votes which was 
necessary to give it effect. 1t might have been supposed 
that the trial of strength and its result would have satisfied 
both parties; but Mr. Buarne, for some reason which is 
difficult to understand, renewed the contest by a motion to 
reconsider the vote. The mere extension.of the amnesty 


could have little practical importance. Mr. ALEXANDER 


SrervENs, late Vice-President of the Confederacy, is a 
amember of the House of Representatives ; and many of his 
former colleagues hold places of dignity and trust. At the 
late appointment of the officers of the House the Republi- 
cans complained that a preference was giver to candidates 
who had done civil or military service to the Confederacy. 
If any of those who are still excluded care to recover their 
rights under the Federal Constitution, there can be no 
reason why they should object to take the required oath. 
Mr. Jerrerson Davis might regard a Resolution directed 
personally against himself rather as a compliment to his 
services and ability than as a punishment. The leader of 
the unsuccessful party in a great civil war suffers no 
extraordinary hardship in being prevented from holding 
office in the political community which he had at one time 
voluntarily repudiated. He may consider himself fortunate 
in being allowed without molestation to enjoy the respect 
and gratitude of his Southern fellow-citizeus, who will value 
his services the more because he is subjected to the 
nominal punishment of special disabilities. 

The discussion, which was probably raised for collateral 
and party purposes, illustrates the remarkable generosity 
aud the admirable good sense with which the Northern 
Americans have treated their conquered adversaries. With 
the exception of two or three officers who were convicted 
on charges of cruelty to Federal prisoners, not a single 
Confederate has suffered death, and the Presipent himself 
escaped with a short imprisonment. The exclusion of 
some of the Southern States for a time from the exercise of 
their constitutional functions, whether it was expedient or 
unnecessary, was essentially a political act, and not a penal 
proceeding. The Congress would probably have been still 
more lenient if Mr, ANDkEw JoHNsoN had not caused irri- 
tation by his attempt to anticipate the action of the Legis- 
lature. Since that time the traces of civil war have been 
almost obliterated by the readmission of the excluded 
States. The magnanimity which was displayed to beaten 
enemies was in a great measure attributable to the conscious- 
ness that there was little or nothing to forgive. The per- 
sisteney with which the supporters of the Union denounced 
the Confederates as rebels was a well-meant effort to cul- 
‘tivate a becoming indignation, It was all the time under- 
stood that the assertion of a right which up to that period 
had seareely been disputed was extremely unlike rebellion. 
At the beginning of the struggle Mr. Lincotn and Mr. 
Seward publicly recognized the right of secession; nor has 
any tribunal up to the present time judicially declared that 
the claim of the seceding States was inconsistent with the 
Constitution. The South had a balance of legal authority 
on its side; and, on the other hand, the Northern States, 
whatever might be the merits of the legal question, were 
perfectly right in their determination to maintain the 
national unity by force. Ata later period the question of 
slavery complicated the original quarrel; but it would have 
been absurd to blame the Confederates for defending a state 
of society and a kind of property which had been uni- 
formly recognized by law and custom. By this time the 
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majority of Americans have probably learned to take pride 
in the wonderful military achievements of the South. The 
triumphs of the stronger combatant in the latter part of 
the war effaced the mortification which had been caused 
by many early failures. Grant and Suerman might fairly 
be placed on the same level with Lez and Jackson ; and 
the final capture of Richmond avenged the numerous 
defeats which had been incurred by former invaders of 
Virginia. Another cause which disarmed resentment was 
the decisive character of the ultimate victory. After the 
capitulation of Ler there was never reason to fear the 
revival of the war; and the Southern States are at the 
present moment more loyally attached to the Union than 
at any period for twenty years before the Secession. 


Mr. Baie is an eminent member of the Republican 

rty and an expectant nominee for the Presidency. As 
Speaker of the House of Representatives during the last 
Congress he increased his Parliamentary reputation, and 
at present he may be regarded as the Republican leader in 
the House. It is not to be supposed that he attached 
imaginary importance to the continued exclusion from 
office of those Confederates who might profit by a general 
amnesty. His conduct in pressing his amendments against 
an adverse majority may perhaps be explained by his 
belief that the best chance for the Republicans is to raise 
in the ensuing contest the same issues on which they have 
held power during the -last fifteen or sixteen years. In 
opposing a complete amnesty, Mr. Biaine virtually admits 
that his party will find no support among the white citizens 
of the Southern States. There is no risk in ahenating a 
professedly irreconcilable opponent ; and ostentatious dis- 
regard to the feelings of the ex-Confederates may perhaps 
be the best mode of securing the favour of the coloured 
population. The Republicans of the North, having not yet 
succeeded in devising any new declaration of principles, 
may perhaps find that old-fashioned or obsolete professions 
divide their party the least. Mr. Brarye’s skill in political 
tactics has lately been shown in the adroit Resolution by 
which he met the No-Popery appeals of his competitor, 
General Grant. It was expedient to prove that the Presi- 
bent was not the only Protestant champion ; and nothing 
could be more popular or more harmless than a protest 
against Established Churches. It is but fair to give Mr. 
BuainE credit for equally skilfal calculation in his opposi- 
tion to the relief of Mr. Jerrerson Davis from disabilities. 
It is a felicity of the politicians of the United States that 
in their party struggles they play with counters, imstead of 
staking national institations and great social interests on 
the issue of the contest. The Republicans and Democrats 
take a warm interest in the approaching election of a Pre- 
sident, but neither party cares whether resolutions are 
passed to annoy the Roman Catholics, or whether Mr. 
JEFFERSON Davis is considered eligible for the Senate. The 
Republicans perhaps hoped that their adversaries would 
court certain defeat by adopting a policy of inflation or of 
repudiation ; but a respectable section of the Democrats 
have had the good sense to vote against a proposed repeal 
of the Act for resuming specie payments. 

Co is entirely at leisure to amuse itself with de- 
bates which involve no practical consequences. The House 
of Representatives will not respond to Mr. Bristow’s 
request for an increase of taxation, and it is not known 
that any legislative measures are required. The amnesty 
debate has excited unusual interest; and it is thought that 
the result may affect the decision on the only remain- 
ing matter which calls for settlement. A Committee of 
Congress lately visited Philadelphia to examine the 
preparations for the Exhibition ; and on its return it has 
reported in favour of a moderate grant for which the 
undertakers have applied to Congress. The wealth and 
liberality or enterprise of American citizens are curiously 
illustrated by the reasons which have caused the application. 
It is understood that the people cf Pennsylvania, who have 
already contributed the greater part of the necessary funds, 
would be both able and willing to provide the remainder, 
especially as it is nearly certain that the undertaking will be 
remunerative; but they justly think that the national cha- 
racter of the enterprise ought to receive formal recognition 
in the form of a pecuniary grant. The Government of the 
United States is itself an exhibitor on a large scale; so 
that, if general considerations cf sentiment and policy 
were insufficient, there is a technical justitication for the 
grant. It now appears that some of the Democrats are 
disposed, if they are defeated on the question of amnesty, 

‘to display’ their resentment by opposing the grant to the 


Exhibition. Southern politicians would perhaps contend 
that a Union in which they were denied an equal share 
ought not to receive a national commemoration. It may 
be hoped that the grant will be, after all, unanimously 
voted. All parties must be aware that the contest on the 
amnesty is in the nature of a sham fight for objects which 
are no longer important. After considering the claims of 
the Exhibition, Congress meditates an early prorogation, 
involving the postponement of business until the Presi- 
dential election has been decided in November. A country 
may be esteemed happy which can afford to representatives 
elected for a term of two years a vacation of a year and a 
half. 


A TRAP FOR POLITICIANS. 


A* American journalist has, it appears, been lately 
exercising an impertinent mgenuity in experimenting 
on the simplicity of English public men. Holding the 
post of London Correspondent of that great journal, the 
New York World, he felt it to be his duty at a dwll season 
to furnish his employers with something that should be 
partiealarly spicy and original. The exclusive habits of 
an effete aristocracy probably threw difficulties in the way 
of his paying those domiciliary visits which are the usual 
resource of a hard-up reporter in his native land ; and he 
may have found it exhausting to make up accounts of 
imaginary interviews from a cursory glimpse of umbrellas im 
the hall. The Correspondent, however, saw another opening. 
If he could not call, he could write, and the masters might 
be more civil than the flankeys. So he sat down and ad- 
dressed a letter to a considerable number of “ gentlemen 
“eminent in politics, theology, and social science ”’—we 
may be sure that his sense of their eminence was expressed 
with sufficient enthusiasm—requesting “ an expression of 
“ their views ” concerning the proposals made by President 
Grant in a recent Message respecting education and the 
taxation of Church property. It is obvious that the task 
of mstructing the Americans in the management of their 
own affairs is oue of some delicacy for English politicians 
to undertake, and that it might be doubtful whether the 
most benevolent criticism would be received exactly 
in the spirit in which it was offered. But this was pos- 
sibly part of the calenlations of the astute Corre- 
spondent, who must have been well aware of the 
irritation and excitement which would be pretty sure 
to be produced among his sensitive countrymen by the 
receipt of a great budget of letters from English politicians, 
philosophers, and divines, candidly pointing out the weak 
points in American arrangements, and predicting the dis- 
astrous consequences which might reasonably be expected. 

As it happened, the trap, though cleverly baited, did not 
produce quite so good a catch as was no doubt expected. 
Perhaps the net was laid a little too plainly im the sight of the 
birds. Mr. Giapstone might have been fairly reekoned on 
for an elaborate reply, but he was strangely brief. He 
“ regretted that it was not in his power to say more on the 
“ letter which the Correspoadent had been good enough ” 
—so kind of the Correspondent !—‘“ to address to him” ; 
and it may readily be believed that his regret was sincere, 
and that he would have gladly said more if the too obvious 
impradence of doing so had not deterred him. So he re- 
solved only to express the deep interest with which he ~ 
regarded the questions now raised in America, as, if he 
were to “ go further with respect to pending issues, it would 
“ savour of presumption, and do harm rather than good.” 
If he had stopped here he would at least have been con- 
sistent ; but the impulse of letter-writing was too strong for 
him, and he could not refrain from adding that he feared “the 
“ United States miy/it suffer inconvenience from the extreme 
“ liberty which 1 understand it now allows of throwing 
“ Jand into mortmain for the purposes of private corpora- 
“ tions ’—which may be true enough, but smacks rather of 
the critical tone which he professed to be anxious to avoid. 
The Archbishop of CaNnTERBURY is equally civil, but more 
steadily uncommunicative. He “trusts” that the Corre- 

ndent “ will understand my feelings in the matter when. 
** I say that I do not consider that 1 can well enter on the 
‘* question of President Grant’s recommendations for Con- 
“ gress,” for the reason that “the circumstances of 
“ the United States are such that it is extremely difficult 
“ for any person who is not actually a citizen to express an 
“ opinion.” The ArcuBrsHop might perhaps have added 
that it was not his business to lecture foreign countries on 
their private affairs, especially as he has plenty of other 
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things to do, and would get no thanks for his pains. The 
Duke of ArGyLt, we are told, “somewhat complainingly ” 
—he is the only  aypeeny the rest all taking the applica- 
tion as if it was the most natural thing in the world that 
they should be asked to supply copy for a New York news- 

r—remarks that “ public men have enough to do here 


“ with the difficulties of their own country without being 


“ called upon to form decisive opinions on those affect- 
“ing America.” It must be confessed that there is much 


inful truth in this remark, and that an international ex-— 


change of opinion and advice would scarcely be likely to 


simplify or sweeten the conditions of political controversy, | 


which are trying enough already. Mr. Bricut takes no 
offence at the inquisition to which he is subjected, but is 
cautious in letting out anything. He thinks “ the discus- 
“sion which is unavoidable on these great questions” 
had better go on for a while before he takes a hand in it, 
and that for him at this stage of the game “ to seem to 
“‘ wish to teach or to influence American opinion would be 
“ something like an impertinence or an intrusion.” The 
Archbishop of Canrersury having been consulted, the 
Correspondent also thought it only fair to take the opinion 
of the Positive hierarchy, and applied to Mr. Freperic 
Harrisoy as the most approachable of the apostles. Mr. 
Harrison, however, declined to say anything of the Presi- 
DENT’s policy as regards America, although he added that 
it would do very well for England. Archdeacon Denison 
responded in his usual hearty way, that the Devil had 
broken loose in England, and that he supposed he was busy 
in America too, and that much the same “ miserable folly ” 
was talked about religious education in both countries. The 
Bishop of PerersoroucH and Mr. Forster were also tapped 
by the Correspondent, but nothing could be extracted from 
them except copies of an old sermon and a couple of 
speeches, which perhaps were not exactly the sort of thing 
wanted for New York. 


On the whole, then, the Correspondent’s experiment 
seems to have been, from his own point of view, 
rather a failure. He has not “drawn” his eminent men 
to the extent he hoped for; but that they should have 
allowed themselves to be drawn at all is somewhat strange. 
The natural course would have been to take no notice of 
impertinent letters asking questions which the writer had 
no right to ask. As to the Correspondent’s mistake, it is 
more easily accounted for. Once in a way the eminent 
men have been a little on their guard; but it cannot be denied 
that the foolish facility with which some public men in this 
country are perpetually rushing into correspondence on all 
sorts of subjects with obscure, or perhaps even unknown, per- 
sons, is calculated to produce in the mind of foreigners the im- 
pression that English politicians are singularly weak on this 
side of their character. Mr. GLapstTone, for instance, seems to 

nd a e of his time in replying to inquiries as to 
answers in so mysterious a style as to confirm the worst 
suspicions of his catechists. Indeed it has been supposed that 
his retirement from public life is chiefly due to his engross- 
mentin private correspondence. There are so many people 
who want to know his opinion on all kinds of questions by 
return of post, that he has no leisure for anything else, and 
of course in such a case the affairs of the country must 
give way to the inquisitiveness of the old women and 
crotchet-mongers who require advice. He writes grave 
counsel to people who ask whether they ought to wear 
mourning, and even stoops to remonstrate with such a 
print as Reynolds’s Newspaper in regard to his own family 
affairs. His last offence in this line has been a letter 
to a young man in business, who prefers to be described 
as being “en in mercantile pursuits” to being 
called a clerk, and who, though the son of a clergyman, is 
apparently so ignorant as not to know the origin of the 
word “clerical.” “ Unfortunately,” says Mr. Guapstove, 
“ with respect to ‘clerk’ as with respect to ‘art,’ we seem 
“ to want a new adjective.” If Mr. Guapstong has nothing 
better to do, he might invent a few. It would be perhaps 
less a descent from his former antecedents than setting 
up as a sort of supplement to a Spelling Bee, and new 
einai would be very serviceable to his late party. 
Mr. Bricut, too, is understood to be equally overwhelmed 
with inquiries from busybodies, which he conscientiously 
endeavours to answer. Little scraps of letters from him, 
settling in a couple of offhand epithets the biggest 
questions, are every now and- then given to the world, and 
are eagerly picked up and worshipped with much incense 
on the altar of the Birmingham Post. A question 


which is certainly not free from difficulty—that of the 
proper punishment for brutal fellows who beat their wives 
—has just been disposed of in this way by the Birmingham 
oracle. Mr. Bricar holds that, if a brutal husband suffers 
flogging in addition to imprisonment and hard labour, 
he will probably be more brutal when he returns to his wife, 
and that therefore he should be let off as mildly as possible 
in order to coax him into not murdering his family. It 
does not matter to Mr. Bricur that the Judges and other 
authorities on criminal matters, who necessarily speak 
with a sense of responsibility, and who are likely to know 
more about such questions than one who only frequents 
respectable and peace-loving society, have come to a very 
different conclusion as to the use of flogging, and hold 
that, even though a sound flogging may not have much 
effect in improving the moral character of a man who has 
already reached such a point of brutality as to jump on his 
wife, it will probably make him hesitate to expose his own 
person to a second castigation. A bully of this kind is 
always a coward, and beats a woman because he knows she 
cannot hit back; but if somebody else undertakes to hit 
back in her stead, it will make him shy of another encounter. 
There is surely something very petty and undignified in 
men of distinction in public life catching at every small 
chance of writing a little letter which will perhaps be ad- 
vertised in the papers. It is impossible that serious ques- 
tions can be adequately discussed in this way, and nothing 
can be more ridiculous than the affectation of dogmatic 
infallibility which is suggested by attempts to settle every- 
thing in an. oracular half-dozen sentences, including the 
compliments of the season. Eminent men have surely a 
better use for their faculties than competing with the 
“‘ Answers to Correspondents ” in the kitchenmaids’ weekly 


paper. 


RAILWAYS AND SCENERY. 


“a a Bill for making a railway from 
} Windermere to Ambleside, and thence through 
Rydal and Grasmere to Keswick, is or is not introduced 
in the coming Session, there is little doubt that some 
such application will be made in the course of a year 
or two. As regards scenery, it seems almost beyond 
the power of Railway Companies or hotel-keepers to 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs for them. No 
matter how completely the characteristic qualities of 
a beautiful district may be destroyed, greater facilities 
of approach bring crowds of undiscerning travellers 
whose custom more than repays the loss of those who 
no longer care to look at a landscape which has been 
vulgarized past endurance. The change is not merely in- 
sufficient to outweigh in the minds of the new 
arrivals the fact that they can reach the scene of 
their holiday in a shorter time and with less incon- 
venience; it has for many of them positive attractions 
of its own. Monster hotels, with a table-d’héte for 
every meal, and the opportunity of seeing everything in 
the society of a congenial crowd, are not drawbacks to be 
got over in consideration of counterbalancing advantages ; 
they are, in themselves, additional recommendations. 
Cheerfulness takes the place of seclusion, and the heart of 
the tourist leaps within him as he recognizes the signs 
which tell him that he is not far from his kind. Even if 
there were no other reason for proposing to carry the rail- 
way beyond Windermere, the anxiety of innkeepers whom 
the successes of their better-placed rivals will not suffer to 
sleep would probably supply sufficient promoters. Besides 
this, there may be fresh mines discovered in the mountains 
on either side of the valley, so that the new line might hope 
to secure industrial as well as passenger traffic. With 
these possibilities in prospect, it is useless to put aside the 
question as one which is not likely to become practical. 
The application for a new railway through the very heart 
of the Lake country will certainly be made, and it will be 
well if Parliament has had time beforehand to consider 
what answer shall be given to it. 

There was a time when consent would have been almost 
a foregone conclusion. Until the financial collapse of so 
many lines had proved that, even as regards the means of 
locomotion, the supply may sometimes exceed the demand, 
those who preached that the construction of railroads is 
not an end in itself had no chance of gaining a hearing. 
For the moment the world and all that is therein belonged 
to the engineer and the contractor, and any one who 
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dreamed of setting bounds to their efforts was set down as 
a reactionary dreamer. Financial embarrassments have at 
length given the objector a chance of being listened 
to. Amidst the disgust which accompanies bad invest- 
ments, the position that a given district is not of necessity 
the happier for the possession of a railroad no longer seems 
a patent absurdity. It must be admitted indeed that the 
primé facie argument is always on the side of railways. The 
villagers of the district through which it is proposed to 
carry one will dispose of their produce to greater advantage,’ 
by reason both of the increased facilities for sending it to 
market and of the increase in the number of those who will 
consume it on the spot. If, in addition to this, new kinds 
of industry are developed, and mines or factories spring up 
on the mountain-side or along the course of the streams, 
still larger commercial gains may be gathered in. Are 
there any considerations of sufficient force to outweigh 
these? In answer to this there are two things to be said. 
In the first place, the welfare of the particular district con- 
cerned is not the only point to be kept in view. It might 
conceivably be highly convenient to the inhabitants of 
Queen’s Gate and Lancaster Gate to have a railway carried 
across the centre of Kensington Gardens. Mutual visits 
would be promoted, especially in bad weather, and a 
healthy competition might be created between the trades. 
men in the two neighbourhoods. But no amount of local 
unanimity would avail anything against the general deter- 
mination to retain Kensington Gardens for the bene- 
fit, not only of the bordering districts, but of the 
whole of London. If there is any part of Great Britain 
which can be said to be held in trust for the whole nation, 
it is the Lakes. It is the most generally accessible of the 
mountain districts, and notwithstanding all that has been 
done round Coniston and Ullswater, it is still the most 
unspoiled. What even mountain districts can become 
under certain combinations of industry and locomotion 
may be seen in parts of Yorkshire; and if the ascent of 
Helvellyn or Fairfield had to be begun amidst the smoke 
of chimneys, the roar of furnaces, and the shrieks of railway 
engines, the special charm of the Lake scenery would 
be gone. Much, no doubt, that is striking and beau- 
tiful would remain, for it would be long before even 
the most sanguine speculator would be tempted to re- 
produce the Rigi railroad on a smaller scale; but the 
seclusion and freshness of the valleys would be destroyed, 
and the enjoyment even of the mountains would be half 
neutralized by the annoyances clustered at their feet. We 
will not go the length of saying that there is no conceiv- 
able gain to the inhabitants of Rydal and Grasmere which 
would constitute a sufficient reason for depriving English- 
men of this means of escape from the irritating surround- 
ings of town life, and especially of town life as it exists in 
the mannfacturing districts, but the case made out ought 
to be one of very unusual strength. As a matter of fact, 
there is no ground to suppose that any case at all can be 
made out. The conversion of mountain valleys into 
theatres of mining or manufacturing industry may be a 
benefit to thecountry generally or to mankind, but 
it is a benefit which is usually conferred at the sacrifice 
of some of the comfort of the inhabitants. The question 
is not, therefore, whether the interests of the people of the 
Lake country are to be subordinated to the interests of 
those who visit it in their holidays. It is whether the 
interests of those who wish to make money out of the 
Lake country ought to be treated as paramount over those 
of other classes. ‘here are circumstances, no doubt, which 
might make it necessary to carry on the railway from 
Windermere ; but these circumstances should be strictly 
investigated and severely judged. The creation of another 
valley bristling with chimneys and machinery would be 
but a poor compensation for the loss of one of the few 
districts left in England in which really grand scenery is 
still uninjured by man. Of the first kind cf spectacle 
Yorkshire and South Wales have examples enough to offer. 
Of the last the number is now too small to make the de- 
struction of any one of them a light matter. 


It is not merely the substitution of one mode of locomo- 
tion for another that is involved in the extension of rail- 
ways in the Lakes. If nothing but the conveyance of 
passengers were concerned, it might be possible so to con- 
struct the line as to prevent it from greatly disfiguring the 
country through which it passed. Much of the injury 
which has been inflicted in this way has been due not to 
the fact that a railway has been made so much as to the 


fact that it has been made in a particular way. A little 
deviation from the course actually taken, a little additional 
outlay in making a viaduct or embankment less conspicuous, 
or a bridge less ungraceful, even the simple expedient of 
planting an ugly wall with creepers, or hiding it with fast- 
growing trees, would often have made an immense differ- 
ence. There has been great and culpable carelessness in this 
respect on the part of those have had the power to say 
whether a railway shall be made or not. It ought long 
ago to have been made the duty of some department of 
the Government to see that, wherever the Legislature 
is asked to confer additional powers of taking land, no 
needless injury shall be done to the scenery of the district 
through which the Company. applying for these powers 
proposes to carry their line. Even in the absence of such 
a department, a Parliamentary Committee might insist on 
exacting proper security against the needless disfigurement 
of so exceptional a district as the Lakes. But in this case 
the railway is only a small part of the danger to be feared. 
The landowners in the interior of the Lake country are 
but human. They have their expenses, their embarrass- 
ments, their natural desires to increase their income 
or to lay up capital for their families; and if a 
railway is brought to their doors, it is certain that some 
of them will be induced to test the contents of the 
ground they own, in the hope that it may prove as rich 
in mineral wealth as the ground on the outskirts of the 
district has already proved. If it is urged that when this 
time arrives it will be soon enough to inquire how the de- 
struction, so far as natural beauty is concerned, of a district 
in which, though it be not national property, the nation has 
a certain intelligible interest, can be prevented, it is enough 
to say that it will then be too late. Parliament must have 
greatly changed its nature before it interferes to hinder a 
landlord from doing what he will with his own land. Ifa 
man has a railway at his door there is no force, at least none 
that is likely to be brought into play, strong enough to pre- 
vent him from opening a mine in his field. Indeed, as the law 
stands now, there is no force strong enough to prevent him 
from so polluting the stream that flowsthrough his land that 
it becomes loathsome alike to sight and taste. These things 
he can do without asking Parliament to help him, and with 
a reasonable certainty that Parliament, even if asked, will 
do nothing to hinder him. But so long as there is no 
railroad nearer than Windermere, Rydal Water is not likely 
to be invaded by either mines or mills, and as a railway 
cannot be made withont the aid of Parliament, it is at this 
point that obstructives can most conveniently take their 
stand. We have guarded ourselves against being supposed 
to say that no more railways ought to be made in the Lake 
country. It is enough for our purpose if it is conceded 
that no more ought to be made without careful inquiry, 
without full consideration of the weighty arguments 
against their extension in this particular district, and 
without a preliminary recognition that a very much 
more imperative case ought to be made ont for their 
prohibition in this particular district than in almost 
any other. So far as is yet known, no advantage 
that we do not already possess can be secured by pro- 
longing the railway beyond Windermere; whereas it is 
evident that against any gain that may be realized by such 
prolongation must be set certainly the partial, and pos- 
sibly the entire, destruction of scenes of natural beauty, 
and, by comparison, of unbroken solitude, which can never 
be reproduced. In the present condition of England this 
argument ought to have a strong influence on the Legis- 
lature-which has to decide the question. 


MEN OF THE WORLD. 


HAT “the world is too much with us” is no doubt true, but 

in spite of our devotion to material things, very few of us 
acquire the first rudiments of the great art of living in the world. 
We quit life in lamentable ignorance of its simplest laws, and 
without even understanding the causes of our constant failure. 
What is called the wisdom of our ancestors seems to be here of 
very little avail, nor are there any pages of history which repeat 
themselves with such certain punctuality as those that record the 
istent neglect of the most simple and enduring conditions of 

ife. Men and women appear to acquaint themselves with the 
blunders of those who have gone before them, for no other end than 
that they may be able to commit them again ; and this truth is 
now so widely recognized that we have invented a particular 
phrase to characterize the few who exhibit a better knowledge of 
the practical rules which govern existence. Men of the world 
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are, im fact, men who understand how to adjust their lives to the 
circumstances that surround and control them. They possess in a 
high degree that genius for the art of living which is so strangely 
denied to the greater number of their fellows, and they have the 
tience to study with due attention the facts which most men 
deem too simple and obvious for consideration. And although we 
may all claim to be men of this world, in so far as we have no pre- 
sent access to any other, there are but very few who possess the 
qualifications which give to the privileged class its special distinc- 
tion. The majority of men need more than a life's experience to 
determine the exact balance between possibility and desire, whereas 
the man of the world, endowed with the art of living, leaps at once 
to the conclusion, and is prudent without the long education of 
failure. He is not a philosopher, because he has no theory to 
sup or expound, nor has he the temper of those religious 
usiasts who look forward to some future recompense for t 
ills. On the contrary, his constant endeavour is to show by ex- 
ample that life may be endured without protest or rebellion, and to 
prove by patient acceptance of what is unalterable that the antag- 
onism between man and his fate is not so bitter as others suppose. 
Taken in this highest sense, therefore, the term does not imply an 
kind of reproach. To do our duty in that state of life unto whie'! 
it has pleased Ged to call us is indeed ae by the Catechism, 
and the man of the world only enlarges this precept of the Church 
in striving to make himself as much at home as possible on the 
earth on which he finds himself. Nor is it extraordinary that a 
person so gifted should be looked up to with respect, even by those 
who are cast in a very different mould. The most ideal beings are 
oecasionally arrested by the inert force of dull facts, and in such 
straits they are naturally willing enough to seek aid from others 
who are well informed in material things, and to render a certain 
amount of homage to the man who, not being “ above his place ” in 
the scheme of creation, keeps an unshaken course by dint of agrave 
reserve of imagination and desire. 

But even the soundest creed may be travestied, and the princi- 
ples by which men of the world regulate their lives are specially 
susceptible of caricature. Among those who ape the distinction 
without possessing the qualities implied by the title two varieties 
have always been prominent. The first consists of persons who 
make a very little world of their own and then pride themselves 

understanding its conditions. They commit the original sin 
of mistaking Pentonville or Belgravia for the universe, and assidu- 
ously cultivate a local wisdom which becomes the veriest folly 
when pushed beyond the narrow limits of their domain. They 
suppose that existence is dependent upon the due observance 
of the most trivial social rules, and they find in a reverent 
obedience to the latest etiquette a sufficient cure for all the 
maladies that overtake the soul. It makes but little difference 
in the essential character of this type whether it is found in the 
“upper ten” or the lower millions. In either case the pigmy indivi- 
duality is about the same size, and whether it dictates the laws of 
life to the drawing-room or the kitchen matters absolutely nothing. 
With such a person the man of the world is often confused. The 
larger outiook over life is not distinguished from the quick insight 
into trivialities, and it is rashly concluded that, because a man 
knows exactly the most appropriate costume for the skating rink 
or a garden party, he therefore understands the eternal con- 
ditions of human existence. This type presents, of course, the 
extreme form of caricature. The second variety affects a more 
plausible appearance, and the,radical imposture is not quite so 
easy of detection. He is not only a practical man, but a philoso- 
pher, and he is able to formulate the results of his experience for 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures. He professes to have endured 
in his time all the trials that overtake the most ideal beings, and 
to have collected a series of maxims which are to serve as a sure 
defence against all attacks of the rebellious spirit. No problems 
of the soul are deemed too great for his drivelling analysis. Life 
in its highest aspect is only the expression of a few trite proverbs 
which may be committed to memory like the rules in a Latin 
grammar. Once larned, these epigrammatic guides to conduct 
ought to serve for all the needs of human existence, and the man 
who cannot thrust his life into the narrow dimensions of this 
diminutive philosophy is a fool ora madman. It would of course 
render existence very easy if its profoundest principles could be set 
to the sort of droning music in which the philosophic man of the 
world delights. The art of living could then be acquired like a 
recipe for a pudding, and failure would always be attributable to 
the omission of some particular ingredient. 

Within the limits of a single play Shakspeare has admirably 
personified these three varieties of human character. It was neces- 
sary for the full expression of Hamlet's nature that he should be 
brought into contact with the exponents of practical ideas, and 

ingly the dramatist, with the utmost refinement of art, has 
relieved his essential unworldliness against different depths of the 
worldly character. So refined indeed is the first contrast that it 
holds within it an element of harmony. Between Hamlet and 
Horatio there is a close and enduring friendship—a friendship 
which is in truth based upon the most profound differences of 
nature. Horatio is the true type of the man of the world, but his 
worldliness is so noble and ing that it contrasts, without 
conflicting, with Hamlet's ideal vision. Hamlet is in himself the 
expression in art of the artistic attitude towards actual facts. He 
is no nearer to the world than a gpectator of a play to the life 
which it symbolizes, and he is as incapable of carrying on the prac- 
tical drama of life as the same spectator, if suddenly summoned 
from his place in the au‘lience, would be of completing the un- 


finished action of the stage. Tis constant endeavour is to put 
himself outside the circumstances with whieh he is brought into 
contact, and to get far enough away from them to be able to mea- 
sure their value and determine their drift. This, which he believes 
to be the necessary preliminary to action, renders him at last 
entirely powerless to act. At each step he is only carried further 
from the real world, and though his vision of it grows in distinctness, 
he becomes only the more incapable of altering or reshaping the 
fixed lines of the picture which rises before him. It is true that his 
fate combines with his character to keep him thus a mere spectator 
of actual life. With happier fortunes he might have gradually 
bridged over the gulf that separated him from the reality, and 
he had already by his love for Ophelia attempted to find an ideal 
— that should lead him beyond the confines of mere specu~ 
ation; but on the very threshold of the new realm he is met 
by a crime that makes him shrink back with double recoil, while 
at the same time it compels him to terrible action. Side by side 
with this character we find the steadfast nobility of Horatio. 
Without a touch of what is sordid or selfish he nevertheless pos- 
sesses the unfaltering grasp of facts and the sober reserve of feeling 
which mark the true man of the world. He bears himself gravely, 
but without cynicism or bitterness, as a man who has tutored him- 
self to moderate desire by instinctive knowledge of the little that 
life has to offer. Shakspeare takes the earliest opportunity of 
showing the different realms which these two men inhabit, and 
their natural remoteness from one another. Horatio’s incredulity 
about the Ghost, his terror in its presence, and his final array of 
precedents for such supernatural intervention are entirely charac- 
teristic ot a man strong in contact with all the shapes of earth, 
but weak as soon as he ceases to feel the firm ground beneath his 
feet. And Shakspeare has made Hamlet both feel and express the 
support which such a character gives him. The speech im which 
he tw his admiration of Horatio may be taken to sum up the 
qualities that belong to the man of the world :— 


For thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks. And blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. 


Those whose blood and judgment are so commingled are the only 
men fitted to grapple with lite as itis. They are not lost in the 
trivialities of existence merely because they studiously limit their 
vision to what is possible, nor do they ever err so far as to mistake 
the petty rules of conduct for a divinely inspired philosophy. 
Between Hamlet and Polonius the contrast is sharper and more 
abrupt. The man who could appreciate the worth and nobility of 
Horatio’s character, notwithstanding its distance from his own, 
did not fail to detect the social charlatanism of the old courtier. 
Polonius is a type of the class of men who —— to, translate a 
narrow wisdom into a still narrower philosophy. He holds a 
firm belief that the landmarks of human life are wise saws and 
trite proverbs, and his lamentable failure to understand all that 
lies beyond the trim garden of his own mind renders his philosophy, 
even at its highest peint of wisdom, just a little short of the facts 
which it pretends to control. He begins by an endeavour to in-' 
terpret the young Prince's nature. For a little while he indulges 
the belief that he knows both the source of the disease aud its 
eure, and he gravely informs the King and Queen that he has dis- 
covered “the very cause of Hamlet's lunacy,” proceeding after- 
wards, with a pompous decorum, to trace its growth through the 
different stages of sadness, fast, watching, weakness, and lightness. 
But, like all who suppose that practical wisdom is a mere store of 
neatly-garnered proverbs, Polonius is, throughout the whole drama, 
persistently at fault in his calculations. Notwithstanding his most 
lxborious efforts to be wise, he is never in the centre of the situ- 
ation, and is at last hurried out of life without even being per- 
mitted to indulge the kind of edifying death-bed scene that would 
so well have suited his ceremonious folly. He could have 
no part in the serious and awful climax towards which the 
drama was swiftly tending, and he is rightly despatched by the 
dramatist at the moment when he might have overheard things too 
great for his feeble soul to compass. But Shakspeare has re- 
served the most glaring contrast for the last. @ praginatic 
wisdom of Polonius has deceived many besides Claudius and the 
Queen, and his glib philosophy has been quoted with approval by 
all who suppose that “brevity is the soul of wit,” ns that the 
rules of life can be made a short lesson. ic is a more evident 
caricature. He appears at a time when noteven the true manhood 
of Horatio is of any avail to stem the fatal current of events, and 
when his precise triviality and elaborate devotion to fashionable 
etiquette cast a lurid light upon the principal action of the drama. 
Hamlet admirably hits off the qualities of the race of men who 
flutter upon the surface of society and pretend to a knowledge of 
the world. They have “got the tune of the time and outward 
habit of encounter; a kind of yesty collection which carries 
them through and through the most fanned and winnowed 
opinions os and my aos blow them to their trial, the bubbles are 
out.” ic, in his antique costume, is perhaps scarcely recoguiz- 
able by his fellows of day, not wear 
nor speak his parti i ; but he is neither better nor worse 
than hundreds of every age who are accounted men of the world 
merely because they do not trausgress the laws of the 
drawing-room. It is remarkable that Shakspeare has not endowed 


‘ any of these characters with personal ambition. Horatio, Polonius, 
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and Osrie have all an existence independent of the main action 
of the drama. They are not inte in the plot or its event, 
although they are prominent during its progress, and the contrast 
which they present with Hamlet is purely one of character unin- 
fluenced by Sota In other places Shakspeare has imaged for us 
men of the world’ whose pred of facts is gained and exercised for 

ivate ends, and whose ical power is direeted by ambition. 
Bolingbeoke in Richard IT., and Octavius Caesar in Antony and 
Cleopatra, are splendid examples of great power used with distinct 
purpose. But in Hamlet the dramatist has simply endeavoured to 
contrast differences of character without the antagonism which is 
begotten: by opposing interests. Horatio was Hamlet's true fmend 
to the last:; was not less. friendly in intent, and Ostic’s 
diminutive brain could not have held ambition. 


SCIENCE AND MORALITY. 


R.. AUBERON HERBERT has brought a sweeping in- 
dictment. against men of science in these days which would 

rhaps scarcely require a serious answer if it stood by itself. 
ies is important, however, a8 an indication of the mood: and 
m science; and it may be well that. scientific men should not 
ignore it, for it contains some degree of truth and warning. Mr. 
Herbert accuses modern science, and especially that branch of it 
which deals with physiology, of having practically repudiated all! 
connexion with the moral side of civilization. humour of 


suggests, is the 
personal. ambition,” “the malang of 
question. now is, as stated by Mr. Herbert, whether science is to 
exist for the world, or whether the world is to be counted as, a 
huge field for scientifie experiment. He pietures the men of 


science “ undisturbed by knowledge or appreciation of what in its 


glorious history. the human mind has thought and felt, with a faint | 


ity for poet and prophet, for whom no science primers were 
cle’ alas es up in plaeid self-content to their 
“with the mental a collect- 
i i or a Dutchman i i ips.” The result. 
been. that they have them chaes,. 
the old landmarks and rules of life disappearing,” and have heard 
on all sides “the ery of bewilderment from men and women,” 
and yet they have done nothing to lighten the burden of the 
bewildered ones. Amd, looking into the future, Mr. Herbert sees 
ahead the “ Nemesis of a suppressed life,” “‘a race of men growing 
up with minds so far materialized that they can only canceive 
forces their one cry of evan- 
ization, ic money a te 0 3 their one literary 
fancy, a new method of getting rid of us when we are dead; their 
one system of conversion, repression; their one remedy for all 
social evils, the appointment of themselves as Inspectors for life, in- 
dependent of ma authorities.” There is, we allow, some truth 
in this satire. Physical science is still comparatively in its in- 
fancy, and is not yet very closely associated with poetry, philo- 
sophy, or religion; and unfortunately the rude and arrogant tone 
which is occasionally adopted by some scientific teachers, not 
mare their own subjects, but on others with which they are 
very little qualified to , no doubt tends to provoke the anta- 
nism of sensitive and ee minds. But the caricature is 
ere exaggerated in a way spoils its point, and betrays the 
inabi & the caricaturist to appreciate the qualities of rr sub- 
ject. . Herbert is known from his previous utterances to be 
not remarkable for the scientific precision of his language or the 
lucidity and coherence of his ideas; and nothing can be more 
natural than that he should fail to enter into the spirit of that kind 
of thought and Imowledge which is based on cool research and 
fact to fact. In of mind and way 
of looking at things the censor is completely opposed to the school 
which he attacks, and heuce, while ieiidlen oct some of its defects, 
he is quite incapable of understanding its use and influence in other 


Mr. Herbert has, it seems, a special quarrel with the physiologists 
on the question of vivisectio need thet to a 
great extent we should sympathize with him if we were sure of the 
truth of all the stories on the subject which have got about. The 
question, however, has been referred to a Royal Commission, which 
may soon be expected to report ; and it is only reasonable to wait 
for the result ef its inquiries before venturing on a decisive 
judgment. This isa poe on whieh it may possibly prove that 
some of the men of science have been Ted astray; but, even 
admitting this, it is absurd to make it the ground of a sweeping accu- 


sation that science has renounced morality, and is, in fact, engaged in |: 


undermining it. It is only those who misin t the results of 
physical research who are thrown into a panic by them, and if 
these find themselves plunged into bewilderment and moral 
chaos, it can be because have previously had an insecure 
foundation for their opinions, or have misconeeived the grounds on 
which they rested, What scientific study does is to clear the 
mind of cobwebs, to enable it to distinguish between facts and 
speculations, to teach cautious and scrupulous accuracy in research, 


and to inspire a more vivid and real interest in the processes: of 
life in which we have a part. There is nothing here to disturb 
morality ; but, on the contrary, there is much to strengthen and 
elevate it, by making men more thoughtful, and epee Sate eyes 
to aspects of the world to which they have hitherto been blind. 
Even on this question of humanity to animals it is not difficult to 
see how much the increasing interest which is taken in the seien- 
tific study of nature hasdone to check cruelty by simply teaching 
consideration. Thoughtless stupidity is at the bottom of nearly 
all cruelty to animals, as well as toman. At first an animal is 
rded as a soulless brute, closely akin to a log or a stone, 
which has been provided for man’s use in any way he chooses, and 
on which any tender consideration would be thrown, away. The 
idea of any obligations on the part of men towards the brates 
similar to those between man and his own. kind is of slow and 
gradual growth. It is only when people begin to:think what animals 
are, of their delicate and complex organization and sentient capaci- 
| ties,so closely akin.in many respects tothose of man, that. any scruples 
about ill-using them spring up. We agree with Mr. Herbert that 
in such matters legislation can only help us. within comparatively 
narrow limits, though. it.serves to mark the standard which is gradn- 
ally being advanced. It is not so much by legal. ties as by the 
spread of education and intelligence that manners have been softened 
in regard to the treatment of animals; and it is by such means that 
the will continue to be carried on. There is nothing which 
tends so much to shake up men’s minds, to make them think what 
} they are about, aud what are their relations to things and: creatuses 
| around them, as scientific research ; and at the same time it im- 
, parts an interest to the animal kingdom beyond the gross instinets 
of mere sport. It is dulness of mind and want of imagination 
| which chiefly lead men to take pleasure in putting animals 
te pain for purposes of sport. They must have some object 
in view in order to stimulate the exercise of their skill or 
| courage, and they take the readiest to haad, without, troubling 
. themselves to think of the gy to the victims. . Bull- 
| baiting, ratting, cock-fighting, ger-drawing have succes- 
, sively come under the ban of intelligent opinion. Nowadays 
almost the rudest Englishman can hardly help feeling instinetiy 
- uncomfortable if he passes a driver who is brutally lashing a horse, 
or a drover worrying au ox with his goad. It is not too much to 
| hope that in the course of years the thoughtlessness which still 
permits cruelty in other directions will also give way to a. humape 
consideration; and the more physical science becomes a popular 
4 the more likely is this to be the case. 

. Herbert explains that he has selected the men of science for 
attack in preference to the perpetrators of the commoner kinds of 
cruelty, because the former are “a greater force in the future of 
society ” than the small boy who fishes with a worm in the Ser- 
pentine, or even the distinguished persons who wound and kill 
elephants for brief personal glorification; and he accordingly 
assumes that the apparent patronage of cruelty by eminent men of 
science is pac yt set it up in a respectable position, and to 
encourage the idea that man has only to think of his own con- 
venience in dealing with animals. It seems to us that this 
is a@ very imperfect view of the distinction between the 
more vulgar forms of cruelty and eye which is. inflicted in 
scientific experiments of an honest kind; and Sir Henry Thomp- 
son’s reply also leads to some confusion on the subjeet, for he dis- 
criminates in fayour of the latter on the double ground that the 
amount of pain—we sup he means in the aggregate—intlicted 
in experiments is infinitely less than in sport, and that it is intlieted, 
not for amusement, but fora high and useful purpose. It is on the 
latter ground alone that science can take its stand, and the more 
the question is simplitied the easier it will be to form a judgment 
on it, For the reasons before mentioned, we heve no intention of 
at present discussing this question; but we may point out that an 
important advance is made when the question is ripe for discus- 
sion, and when the issues are definitely framed. It would at least bea 
gain on the present state of things to have it laid down asa fixed prin- 
ea that pain cannot be justifiably inflicted on animals except 
when it can be clearly shown to serve an important and necessary 
end which cannot otherwise beattained. Whether or not scientific 
vivisection comes within this category we are not just now con- 
cerned to argue; but it is evident that the recognition of this prin- 
i as the rule of conduct would go a long way to remove 

doubt as to cruelties which are produced by sheer stupidity 
and thoughtlessness. When the point has heen reached 
that a reason, and a good reason, must be given, rational 
ge has made considerable , and we may hap- 
pily forward to the ultimate triumph of intelligent reflee- 
tion. Here, again, physical seience does good in putting a direct 
question in a plain manner, and cutting the ground from uuder 
vague phrases and hypocritical pretensions. In attacking the 
practices of cruelty, it is surely more reasonable to begin by exposing 
_ those which have no valid excuse at all than those which have at 
least. a plausible excuse, though it may not approve itself to 
e human conscience. Whether vivisection, under carefol 

tion, is ragga to any extent or for any purpose, is a 
question on which people may hold different opinions; but it is 
only people who do not think at all who can have any doubt 
as to the propriety of such brutalities as otter hunting and 
some other sports, as well as of various ways of killing for 
food, in which terture is wantouly inflicted in order te gratify a 
caprice of the palate. Nothing can be more unfair in such a 
controversy than to ignore what has been done by science to 
check the spread of disease, and to alleviate human agony. 


| 
science to-day, he is “to renounce all law higher than its: own 
law, and all responsibility. as to its influence, to adapt morality to 
its convenience, and to. find an all-sufficient end in itself”; and = 
directions. 
j 
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Those who wish to promote the humanizing process which has 
already made such good progress should remember how much 
has deoky been due to scientific enlightenment; while, on the 
other hand, it may be ho that men of science will be more 
delicate in handling sensitive feelings and respectable prejudices 
than they have occasionally shown themselves in bringing forward 
rer} subjects as vivisection, cremation, and some others, before the 
public, 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


HE United Law Students’ Society has passed a resolution 
- that “the importance to a young practitioner of ——s the 
art of effeotive speaking cannot ued too highly, and that such 
uisition should be deemed an essential part of a legal edu- 
cation.” This resolution may remind us of the old story of 
a rich, vulgar mother who, being told by a music-master that 
he found her daughter had not got a talent for music, answered, 
“Then I insist upon it that you goes and buys her one.” It is 
much easier to show that the faculty of extempore speaking is 
useful to lawyers than to explain how it may be acquired. Young 
Englishmen, for the most part, are shy and awkward in addressing 
even a small and friendly audience, and can only with great 
difficulty make themselves heard and understood. It is one thi 
to supply words, and another to teach how to utter them; and, 
although rules and practice can do little for the former, they may 
tow: the latter. At schools and colleges generally, 
at the proposed “School of Law,” when it exists, much 
a might be given towards acquiring correct habits of reading 
speaking. At most schools there is an annual “ speech-day, 
and select passages of prose or poetry, scenes of plays, and even 
entire plays, are recited from memory on these occasions. Some 
parents perhaps think that time is wasted i tting up these 
performances, but that is a mistake. If the are 
well chosen, and if they are carefully studied and well 
delivered, there cannot be a more useful exercise. The 


Cambridge and at the Inns of Court disputations which at one 
time were real, first became formal and then were abolished. 
Within twenty years the practice was for legal students to pass 
after dinner in Hall before the benchers of their Inn, and read from 
a paper put into their hands a sentence asserting or denying a 
woman’s right under particular circumstances to dower. Almost 
within living memory an “ Act” was kept at Cambridge in nearly 
the same way. The disputant was expected to repeat correctly 
one out of three prepositions from Newton’s Principia, and as the 
“‘ Moderator” kindly repeated the same question until he got the 
proper answer, you were sure to come right at last, which was a 
t comfort to nervous tlemen. This was surely the 
mildest form of “ exercise 7 ever invented, and the usual 
compliment, “ Bene et recte ndisti Domine,” was cheaply 
earned. In course of time, perhaps, the absurdity of the per- 
formance became too much for the actors in it, and at any 
rate it was abolished, and thereby Cambridge confessed its 
inability to do that which the Law Students’ Society 
now desires some “ School of Law ” to do—that is, to teach young 
men to discuss some question orally. Whether the question 
belongs to law, physical science, or divinity, matters little. You 
may easily put knowledge into a youth, while it shall be almost 
insuperably difficult to get any of it out of him. In a class there 
we sichably be one or two talkers and many listeners, and the 
teacher in despair of getting the class generally to talk to him, 
would fill up the time by himself talking to the class. If 
this is a correct estimate of the prospects of what may be 
called a debating class, it seems to follow that improve- 
ment in debating power can only be gained by practice in 
voluntary associations where every member may speak in turn 
if he can, and no one is obliged to listen longer than he likes. 
The Law Students’ Society exists, as we understand, for this 
py other purposes, and other Societies for the same purpose 
have long existed in which legal, political, and other questions are 
debated either with or without the illumination of tobacco, as the 
constitutions of the Societies, or of their members, may require. 
Although the Hall of Lyon’s Inn is no longer available for this 
purpose, yet rooms, and speakers, and even listeners, may be found, 
and it may be doubted whether those who cannot learn to gs 
in this way could be taught by professors in a “ School of Law.” 
Many learned lawyers, and many useful members of Parliament, 
never acquire the art of speaking half-a-dozen sentences without 
painful effort on the part both of themselves and of those whom 
they address. Even perfect knowledge of their subject will not 
give confidence or facility, and it seems impossible to suggest any 
plan by which they could have been taught in youth to do that 
which at mature age is so hopelessly beyond them. 


It may interest law students to know what a clergyman has to 
say as to the difficulties of extempore speaking and the means of 
overcoming it. In a little book called The Speaher at Home (George 
Bell and Sons), the Rey. J. J. Halcombe starts with the assump- 
tion that, for gaining the attention of a congregation, s ing is 
preferable to reading sermons. One reason for this is that, 
as Archbishop Whately has pointed out, the audience view 
the speaker as a swimmer supported by his own exer- 
tions, and if he escapes drowning, they admire his 

rformance, especially if they feel that they could not 

o the same. But if the swimmer were supported by corks, 
the spectators would withdraw their interest, and an audience 
oil te similarly affected by the appearance of a manuscript. 
The young clergyman is encouraged to attempt to swim without 
corks by several considerations. He may perhaps conclude that 
he has not sufficient fluency of speech from the fact of feeling a 
defect in ordinary conversation. But many successful orators have 
felt this same defect, and with some it has never been surmounted. 
Another apprehension is that of failure of subject-matter; but the 
clergyman is bidden to observe that the lawyer has seldom much 
difficulty in speaking, because he has always fresh facts and fresh 
arguments to convey to his hearers. This ought to encourage the 
lawyers. But a beginner may fear that he has no power of 
ing his ideas in a clear argument, and it is allowed that the 
majority of men have no definite ideas at all, and this aspirant may 
be among the number. He cannot possibly convey to others that 
which he has not clearly conceived himself. But if he desires to 
uire clearness of mind, he will have recourse to writing. 

e may remark that, in following this sensible advice, he 
will imitate some of the best speakers, who have written their 
speeches, not once only, but many times, although they never 
spoke them exactly as they were written. The aspirant who has 
overcome these apprehensions and begun to speak will get into 
the middle of a sentence and find himself unable to finish it gram- 
matically. Under these circumstances he had better go on 
daringly to the end ; and it is probably true that in speaking, as in 
other undertakings, boldness is one of the best qualities a man can 
have. The title of this little book seems to suggest that a man can 
learn to speak at home, but we do not think much of the plan of 
hearing oneself paraphrase a passage of Hume or Macaulay. A 
book addressed to young clergymen could hardly assume that they 
were married, but we may venture to remark that a wife would 
be better than no audience at all, although perhaps it scarcely 
comes within a wife’s marriage vow to listen to her husband’s 
speeches. The best plan is for a few young men to agree to speak and 
listen to one another in turn, or, in other words, to form a de- 
bating club. The advice often given to beginners to speak on 
every possible occasion would produce alarming results if oratory 
were generally cultivated. An eminent barrister used to say that 
his own rule was to make at least one speech on-every circuit for 
himself, and this did him good and did nobody else harm, except 
that he perhaps wasted a little = time. The curate is advised 
to practise in lecturing to school classes, and when he first attempts 
to speak in the pulpit he should use a written sermon, with an ex- 
tempore conclusion. It is suggested that the congregation may, 
under this arrangement, regard the contingency of his “ breaking 
down” with composure. He may also adopt the plan of writi 
and learning by rote his peroration, which is always a safe, an 

merally an effective, plan. Dr. Chalmers practised this method 
fear when he spoke elsewhere than in the pulpit, but his ser- 
mons were mostly written. Macready records in his Diary how he 
composed and committed to memory speeches some of which did 
not come off. 

Perhaps the best summary of what to do, and how to do it, is 
given in the words which this writer quotes from Cicero :—“ In- 
venire quid dicas, inventa disponere, deinde ornare verbis, post 
memorize mandare, tum ad extremum agere ac pronuntiare.” He 
probably did not mean that the whole speech must be committed 
to memory, but only the general scheme of it, and perhaps 
of special elaboration. This clerical commentator thinks that, ‘in 
the case of metaphor or simile,” the power of memoriter speaki 
will be useful, as if a speaker does not wish to run the risk o 
getting hopelessly confused, he ought clearly to foresee where such 
figures of speech will lead him. The worst effect of this proceed- 
ing will be that which he predicts—namely, that the passage con- 
taining the metaphor or simile will be recited like a schoolboy’s 
lesson, with an irresistibly ludicrous effect. 

These suggestions are sensible as far as they go, but they rather con- 
firm our original impression that a man must teach himself to speak, 
at least as regards finding and producing matter. As to manage- 
ment of voice and hands, there are many treatises,and some of them 
very absurd. The notion that one can learn to pronounce either 
one’s own or any other language from a “ pronouncing dictionary ” 
seems unfounded. Young persons who commit to memory columns 
of “orthoepy” from one of these dictionaries deserve success in 
— x Me we may doubt whether they will attain it. 

ft entirely to themselves, they would be quite as likely to get 
wrong in the orthoepical as in the orthographical division of the 
book. To learn'tone and gesture from a manual is manifestly 
hopeless. But these may be taught either to an individual student 
or to a class, and systematic teaching on rational principles 
would be useful to clergymen, lawyers, and all others who have to 
speak, as well as to the great body of the public who have to 
listen. Sir Frederick Pollock told the Law Students’ Society that 
he never had any instruction in speaking until long after he was 
called to the Bar, and then he owed it to the circumstance that 


. 
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oil mind is stored, and the body is trained. But if such exercise is 
| useful, why should there be very little of it at school and none at 
| all at college? At some colleges, indeed, there are prizes for 
reading oy le and these prizes are not always given for regular 
attendance at ot although that mode of selection has been 
sometimes adopted. But objection may be fairly taken to making 
| the lessons for the day a mere vocal exercise, besides that the oc- 
i casion is unsuitable for correcting faults and too brief for practice. 
There are, or were, in some colleges “ declamations,” chiefly formal, 
ol and, although the name of “ wrangler” still survives at Cambridge, 
the thing which it represented has long since perished. Both at 
| 
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he happened to be a friend of Macready, who gave him a few 
simple rules. That accomplished actor probably understood his 
business too well to believe in manuals of elocution, and it may 
be usefully observed that his pupil Mr. Ryder equally under- 
values what may be called “ writing about ” speaking. In read- 
ing, says Mr. Ryder in his Ten Simple Rules, “all answers to ques- 
tions must be _— in a different tone of voice to that of their inter- 
rogations.” This may be compared to Macready’s precept “ to 
speak to the furthest person in the room.” Such rules are easily 
understood and remembered, and may be practised without 
risk of going wrong. A person who had never heard either of them 
before, and who undertook to read, say, the familiar quarrel-scene 
between Brutus and Cassius at a Penny Reading, would enormously 
improve his delivery by attending to them. If it be said that people 
ought not to need to be told such obvious things as these, we 
answer that people do need it. But manuals generally attempt too 
much, and are apt to cause worse errors than they cure. We can 
hardly conceive a more ludicrous spectacle than that of an 
ambitious and self-confident youth who had instructed himself in 
oratory from a manual. 


TRAU. 


ISITORS to Spalato—and we will assume, at least in cour- 
tesy, that Spalato has visitors—should, if possible, not fail to 
pay a visit to Traii. To most readers the very name will doubtless 
8 . Yet Tragurium is an old city, a city old enough to be 
named by Polybios, to say nothing of later Greek and Latin 
writers. As in countless other cases, many readers may have 
by the name without any notice at all; others may have 
turned to the map, and, having once found Tragurium, may have 
presently forgotten that um was anywhere recorded. The 
case may be different with those who carry on their studies so far 
as to have dealings with the Imperial topographer from whom we 
learn so much about the Dalmatian cities. In Sostentin Porphy- 
rogenitus the name of the city has got lengthened into Terpayyov- 
pov, and we are told that it was so called dia 76 eiva: aird 
puxpov dSixny ayyoupiov. We are not ashamed to confess that the 
word dyyoupiov gave us no meaning whatever, and that we had to 
turn to our dictionary to find that dyyovpioy means a water-melon. 
But where the point of likeness is between the town of Traii and a 
water-melon, and why the name should have been lengthened, 
so as to suggest, if anything, the notion of four water-melons, 
we are as much in the dark as before. Those therefore who 
have made acquaintance with the city in the shape of Terpay- 
youpiov will have a chance of keeping it in their minds. But 
with those who light only either on Tragurium or on Traii, it will 
most likely happen as most commonly sy with places which 
play no great part in general history. The name passes away 
as a mere name, till something happens to clothe it with a 
special meaning. Salona the parent and Spalato the child are 
names which never can become meaningless to any one who has a 
decent knowledge of the history of the world. But the name of 
ium, Trau, will probably always be purely meaningless, save 
to those whom anything may have led to take a special interest in 
Dalmatian matters, Tragurium has a history—no place is without 
one—but its history is purely local and Dalmatian. As far as one can 
venture to judge, the great course of human affairs would have 
been much the same if Tragurium had never become a city. But 
there it stands, and, as it stands, its position, its buildings, even 
its local history, combine to give it no small interest. They make 
it no contemptible 0 even to the famous spots in its 
immediate neighbourhood. Whatever was its origin, Tragurium 
e @ Roman town, and it was one of those places on the 
Dalmatian coast which so long and steadily clave to their allegiance 
to the Eastern Ceesars. As the Byzantine power declined, the 
town was disputed between the Kings of Hungary and the 
commonwealth of Venice, and once at least it is said to have felt 
the hand of Saracen plunderers. By each of the Christian powers 
pA oge it was disputed it was won and lost more than once, 
till it finally became Venetian in 1420. Perhaps the point of 
greatest interest in these dates is that Traii was a Hungarian 
ion at the time of the building of its cathedral church in 
the thirteenth century. It is said to have points of likeness to 
other great Hungarian churches of the same date. 

The approach to Traii is a speaking commentary on the state of 
things in days when no one but the lord of a private fortress could 
be safe anywhere except within a walled town. The road from 
Spalato to Traii through Salona, through the heart of the 
ruined city, and keeps on alongside of the bay, with the water on one 
side and the mountains on the other. This road passes through 
the district of the castelli, forts with surrounding villages which 

‘various lords, spiritual and temporal, held by a feudal tenure of 
the Serene Republic. It was under the oligarchy of Venice as it 
‘was under the democracy of Athens. A private fortress in either 
city was unheard of ; neither Démos nor the Council of Ten would 
for a moment have endured the existence of such towers as we 
still see at Rome and at Bologna. But in the outlying possessions 
of either commonwealth greater license was allowed. Alkibiadés 
had his private forts in the Thracian Chersonésos, and a string of 
Venetian nobles and subjects of the Republic were allowed to 
have their private forts along the shores of the bay of Salona. 
When at last we reach Traii, we see further how needful it was, 
even in the case of a walled town, to plant it in t4e position best 


suited for defence. Traii, now at least, belongs to the class of 
island cities. At the point where the large island of Bua comes 
nearest to the mainland, a small island lies between it and the 
shore, leaving only a narrow channel on each side, spanned in each 
case by a bridge. But the language of the Emperor who likens 
the city to a water-melon might suggest the idea that the site was 
once, not insular, but peninsular. Constantine places his ——— 

wptov on a small island, but the small island has a neck like a 
which joins it to the mainland éore év 
badacon, éxov ai tpdyndov Ews THs yas dixny yepupiov, 
év Stepxovrat oi és Td avTd Kdotpov). This somewhat 
contradictory way of speaking sounds as if, as in the case of some 
other peninsular cities, a narrow isthmus had been cut through. 
In the Peutinger Table too, “ Ragurio” is made distinctly penin- 
sular. Now, however, at least the likeness of a bridge is exchanged 
for the reality ; the island is an island, and on this island is built the 
main part of the city of Traii, A small part only spreads itself on 
to Bua, where it begins to climb the hills, though it goes up only 
a very little way, by paths almost as rugged as though they were 
in Montenegro. This outlying part, which contains two churches, 
may pass as a suburb, a Peraia; for Bua may reckon as a main- 
land when compared with the neighbouring islet, and the real main- 
land of Dalmatia seems to have been carefully avoided by the 
builders of Tragurium. The view in Wheler would give no one any 
idea of the size of Bua, any more than the Peutinger Table would 
give any idea cf its position. But Wheler’s view well brings out the 
relative positions of mainland, islet, and island, and it shows how 
strongly Traii was fortified in his day. Such a site as this was a 
valuable one in days when security was the main object; but it 
hardly tends to prosperity in modern times, and Tragurium must 
be reckoned among the cities whose day is past. While Spalato 
is putting on the likeness of a busy modern town, Traii has nothing 
to show but its ancient memories. 

Traii, as we now see it, is indeed an old-world place. Owing 
to its peculiar position, the fashion of narrow streets, common to 
all the Dalmatian towns, is here carried to an extreme point. In- 
deed the crooked alleys through which the visitor has to thread 
his way, and the dark arches and vaults under which he has to 
pass, give the place a Turkish rather than a Venetian look. The 
explorer of ‘Traii might almost fancy himself at Trebinje. One 
wonders how the Tragurians manage to live; it is only on the 
quay and in the open place by the cathedral that there seems room 
to breathe. Yet, uninviting as the streets of Traii are in their 
general effect, they are far from being void of objects of interest. 
As elsewhere in Dalmatia, we ever and anon light on ornamental 
doorways and windows. Traii some of these show better 
forms than those of the familiar Venetian Gothic; one or two 
windows are in style, whatever they may be in date, genuine 
Romanesque. Of the Venetian defences some considerable 
portions remain; close by the water, at the south-western point 
of the smaller island, is a castle bearing the badge of St. Mark, 
whose chief feature is a tower of irregular octagonal shape, 
singularly and ingeniously vaulted within. Of civic buildings the 
chief is the Venetian loggia, now dirty and uncared for. But it 
still keeps at its east end what at first sight seems like an altar, 
dedicated, not to the Evangelist, but to his lion, but which really 
marks the judgment-seat of the representative of the Republic in 
Traii. The building was repaired over and over again, the last 
renovation dating early in the seventeenth century; but it keeps 
a colonnade which, whenever it was put together, was put together 
out of materials of farearlier date. One column has a Corinthian 
capital which seems closely akin to those in Diocletian’s peristyle; 
another capital is covered with rich foliage of a type rather 
Byzantine than classical. And on either side of the doggia, one 
of them utterly hidden from view, the other proclaiming itself 
as the main ornament of the town, stand the two most important 
ecclesiastical buildings of Traii. 

The chief architectural ornament of the city is undoubtedly the 
formerly cathedral, now only collegiate, church. This is a work 
of the thirteenth century, with a stately bell-tower—one only of 
two that were designed—of the fourteenth or fifteenth. The in- 
scription on the southern doorway gives 1215 as its date— 
one on the great western doorway names 1240 as its date, and 
Raduanus as its artist. Looked at from the outside, the style is of 
the best and most finished kind of Italian Romanesque, and we 
have here, what is by no means uncommon in Dalmatia, an 
example of the late retention of the forms of that ad- 
mirable style. The tower palpably belongs to a later date, 
as it shows the distinct forms of the Venetian Gothic, though, as 
usual in Dalmatia, in a not unpleasing form. Eitelberger quotes 
an inscription which gives the date as 1321, while in his text he 
speaks of it as 1421, just after the Venetian capture of the town. 
And the course of Italian, and specially of Dalmatian, architecture 
is so capricious, forms are found at dates when one would so little 
have looked for them, that we really cannot undertake to decide 
between the two. The inside of the church is striking, with its 
round arches resting on massive square piers of German rather than 
Italian character, and with its clerestory and vault, in which the 
round and pointed arch are struggling for the mastery. The 
pulpit, the stalls, and other fittings are also striking in many ways, 
and the triapsidal east end shows us a rather simple Romanesque 
style in all its purity. But the glory of Traii is at the other end. 

e stately Joggia veils the still more stately western doorway, in 
which, if the purity of the architectural style is somewhat forsaken, 
we forgive it for the richness and variety of its sculpture. The 
Scriptural scenes in the tympanum, the animal forms, the statues 
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of Adam and Eve, the crouching turbaned figures—some call 
them Turks, some merely Morlacchi—the strange blending toge- 
ther of sculpture and architectural forms, make together a won- 
derful whole, none the less wonderful because it is clear that 
everything is not exactly in its right place, but that there has 


of pilgrims is very considerable. These pilgrimages are mainly the 
work of the Jesuits, and have received the express approval of 
Pius IX., who declares them to mark the opening of a new era. 
They are, of course, generally, as in the case of Lourdes and La 
Salette, connected with a tions and miracles, resting often om 


been a change or removal of some kind at some time. The details | the evidence of children or persons of doubtful character, who are 
of this splendid doorway, and of the church in general, must | got out of the way if they seem likely to prove troublesome. Thus: 
be studied in the elaborate memoir of Eitelberger, which, with its | the witness of an apparition of the Virgin at Mulhouse in 1873 is 
illustrations, goes further than most memoirs of the kind to make | now in prison for breach of trast. A Life has just been published: 


the building really intelligible at a distance. But the duomo is 
not all that Traii has to show in the way of churches. Two smaller 
churches of purer Romanesque than itself stand in its near neigh- 
bourhood. The little church of St. John Baptist, save that it 
has a square east end, is a model of a small Romanesque outside, 
and just beyond the Venetian loggia is the little desecrated 
church of St. Martin, now called St. _ tod one of those domical 
buildings on a small scale of which we have seen other varieties at 
Zara and at Spalato. A walk outside the walls in the direction of 
the Venetian castle leads to other churches, one of which, attached 
to a house of Dominican nuns, surprises the visitor, like the ruined 
chapel of the Gaetani by the tomb of Cecilia Metella, by its almost 
lish look. A few hours may well be spent in examining the 
antiquities of this strange little island city, and in taking in the 
varied views of land and sea which are to be had alike from the 
lofty bell-tower and from the higher ground on Bua. The 
journey back again gives us objects which have become familiar 
to us, but which are now seen in a reverse order. We mark the 
ever shifting outlines of the hills, the islands and the bay which 
they surround, the ruins of fallen Salona, Clissa on its peak, the 
stream of Giadro, the aqueduct of Diocletian, till we again mount 
and descend the little hill on the neck of the isthmus, and find 
ourselves once more under the shadow of the palace-walls of 
Spalato and of the bell-tower which soars so proudly over them. 


ULTRAMONTANE SUPERSTITIONS IN FRANCE. 


WE had occasion to refer cursorily the other day to the 
startling development of Ultramontane superstition in France 
of late years. Butthe phenomena of this kind are at once so mar- 
vellous, so abundant, and so unimpeachably attested, that it may 
be worth while to recur to the subject a little more in detail. First, 
however, it must be premised that,even when such facts or utterances 
as we are about to specify do not—as they often do—rest on direct 
episcopal authority, they may claim at the very least the fullest 
tacit sanction of ecclesiastical authority. It is a common boast 
and, valeat quantum, a just one, with Roman Catholic controver- 
sialists, that the discipline of their Church is incomparably stricter 
and more effective than that of other religious communions, and 
notably of the Church of England. But it follows from this that, 
while the vagaries of individual clergymen on the one side commit 
nobody but themselves, the public teaching of Roman Catholic 
priests—and still more of large numbers of them, and for a long 
time together—does, if unrebuked, distinctly compromise their 
superiors. If, for instance, the favourite indictment of Ultramon- 
tane assailants of the Church of England is a fair one when they 
urge that, whatever High Churchmen may say about her formu- 
laries, the deeply ingrained ultra-Protestantism of the majority of 
her members can only arise from a long course of ultra-Protes- 
tant teaching on the part of her ministers, it is an obvious retort 
that the deeply ingrained superstitions prevalent among French 
Catholics—for we will confine ourselves for the present to France 
—must have a similar origin. And what gives double force to 
such a retort is the very circumstance which such reasoners 
are never tired of insisting on, that there is within the Roman 
fold an absolute unity of teaching as of faith. To say that, 
if a Catholic wants to know what he is to believe, he has 
only to ask the next priest he meets, is a very common way of 
asserting the contrast between the certainty of Catholic and the 
hopeless doubt and variety of Protestant belief. Be itso; then it is 
a matter of some interest to ascertain what a very large, and by far 
the most influential, portion of the French priesthood proclaim 
from the housetops to their disciples, often with the express sanc- 
tion, always with something more than the connivance, of their 
bishops. The Abbé Michaud, in his recent work on The Present 
State of the Roman Catholic Church in France, classifies these reli- 
gious eccentricities under the head of “ pilgrimages, apparitions, 


miracles, revelations, prophecies,” &c., and supplies copious illus- | 
trations of what he means. We can only find room for a few | 


specimens here, partly culled from his pages ly from elsewhere. 

As to pil i Michaud fills a with the mere 
names of some of the principal pilgri places in France, and we 
learn from another source that the Almanach du Pélerin for this 
year announces no less than one hundred and twenty different pil- 

i in France and Belgium for 1876. The same annual 
counts upwards of three million pilgrims in 1873. This is probably 
a + exaggeration ; for we find, e.g. that in 1872, when the 

tramontane journals spoke of 100,000 pilgrims to Lourdes, 
the accounts of the Railway Companies only bore witness to 
10,000, And this m4 too is swelled by those who treat the 
pilgrimage as a party easure, and take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity o visitiey a sedtnced fare what the often 
take care to describe as very picturesque spots. Still the number 


| of Maximien Giraud, the boy who testified to the La Salette appa- 
rition, and who died last year, in which he is said to have adhered 
constantly to his original statement to the last. It is not said that 
he confessed to the Curé of Ars that it was a pure invention, or 
that for several years he was living at Paris with an actress, in a 
parish where there was actually an image of him, asa kind of saimt; 
erected in the parish church. Let us give an instance of the 
testimony on high authority to the efficacy of Lourdes water, taken 
from a paper in the current number of the Contemporary Review- 
It is a formal document issued by the Latin Bishop of Anthedon, 
and countersigned by his metropolitan, the Bishop of Mohiley in 
Russia. The Bishop states that, being ill of dropsy, he drank the 
Lourdes water daily for two months, “ without however neglecting 
the prescribed medical remedies,” and was gradually cured. The 
writer who quotes this not inaptly observes that it reminds one of 
Mrs. Nickleby’s cure of a bad cold which came on at Christmas and 
ogee by the middle of the next / pe to a steady application of 

ot water, “ with a pound of salt and sixpen’orth of bran in it,” to 
her feet every night, which (to her as to the ee of Anthedon) 
“seems quite a miracle, when you come to think of it.” It is 
satisfactory to know that the little capsules authenticating the 
Lourdes water are sold separately, and can therefore be attached 
to any bottles—whether they convey the miraculous virtue is not 
explained. All prelates, however,do notseem to share the Bishop of 
Anthedon’s personal confidence in the miracles he authenticates. 
M. Michaud tells us that the Bishop of Grenoble, in whose diocese 
La Salette is situated, prefers himself to resort to the waters of 
Vichy. Another testimony to the efficacy of the Lourdes water is 
too remarkable to be passed over :— 

“ C’était il y a quelques années, L’embranchement de Lourdes & Pierre 
fitte n’était pas encore terminé. Des soldats que Baréges avait guéris 
laissérent au chef de gare de Lourdes leurs béquilles, dont ils n’avaient plus 
quefaire. Celui-ci les jeta dans un coin. Un jour, un missionnaire qui. 
desservait la chapelle de Lourdes, les apergut.—(Que faites-vous de ces bé- 
quilles ? dit-il au chef de gare. Rien; ce n’est bon qu’a étre jeté au feu. 
—Donnez-les-moi.—Prenez-les. Ces béquilles sont aujourd’hui suspendues 
& la voute de la grotte de Lourdes, et témvignent de la vertu de ses eaux 
miraculeuses! Sic vos, non vvbis! On a beau savoir d’ott elles viennent,. 
n’importe ! ce spectacle fait impression! tant de béquilles! et Yon s’age- 
nouille !” 

It is not wonderful under the circumstances that a week never 
passes, during the pilgrimage season scarcely a day, without some 
new miracle. Demand and supply naturally react on each other. 

We do not care to enter here on the cudtus of the Sacred Heart, 
to which we had occasion to refer a year or two ago in connexion. 
with the pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial. But, whatever theological 
defence may be urged for this method of devotion in ihe abstract. 
there can hardly be two opinions as to the worship of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, which appears to be supplanting it in France, and 
still less about the worship of the Sacred Heart of St. Joseph, 
which, we are sorry to say, is an English importation, invented, as. 
the Univers admiringly assures its readers, by Dr. Vaughan, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford. There is something, however, 
still stranger than this, which Montalembert not unnaturally de- 
nounced as “ idolatry,” and which recalls, if it does not exceed, the 
presens divus habelitur of the latest and worst days of the old 
Roman Empire. Cardinal Manning has been eloquent in his ex~ 
posure of “Ceesarism”; we do not defend it, but what is to be 
said of Papism? We quoted the other day the astonishing lan- 
guage of Mgr. Berteaud, Bishop of Tulle, preached and published, 
as to the exclusive and confidential relations subsisting between the 
| First Person of the Holy Trinity and the Pope, so that when 
| the Roman Pontiff speaks it is something “higher (plus haué) 
| than when Christ s .” This culte, like that of Lourdes 
/and La Salette, has also its legendary and miraculous 
| support. Here, for instance, is a striking narrative of events not 
| —— known, which is communicated to the public by the 
| French Almanac of the Friends of our Holy Father, Pius IX. 

The English Protestant Governor of Malta, we are told, gave a 
| dinner of fifty-four courses in honour of the new (Roman Catholie) 
' Bishop, at which he pogponed the health of “ that great and in- 

comparable man, Pius [X., who is still the most powerful monarch 
in the world,” adding that he had been honoured with an audience 
by his Holiness, and was “struck with veneration and admira- 
tion in presence of that sovereign and Holy Pontiff, the greatest 
man on earth.” The guests in their turn were, it is said, “ex- 
tremely struck” with these words, which was followed by the 
Hymn to Pius IX. On the other hand, a profane person ek in 
mockery called his dog Pius IX., while playing with the animal, 
| was so severely bitten that after a few minutes he expired. So 
close is the affinity between the Pope and the Immaculate Virgin 
that during last April three miraculous pictures of her, at different 
eve in Italy, moved their eyes and worked miracles in token of 

er resolve to disch with interest the debt incurred to him for 
his proclamation of mber 1854; and, on a Lourdes. medal 
presented to his Holiness by the Bishop of Tarbes, she is 


sented as saying to him, “Whosoever will glorify me, I will 
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glorify him” (1 Sam. ii. 30), We are also informed—correetly 
enough this time, no doubt—that Pius IX. has himself crowned 
more miraculous images of the Madonna than all his predecessors 
put together. From the same authority we learn that the Bishop 
of Di and the superiors of the seminaries of that diocese 
testify to the miraculous cure of a young novice who was dying 
of disease in the spinal marrow, but who, on receiving a piece of 
the Pope's , kissed it, saying, “Pius IX. will be my 
salvation,” and four days after recovered, on the very day 
the Rope had telegraphed his blessing to the community. Else- 
where an old man o eighty, who was dying, was restored by 
having a portrait of the Pope laid on his heart and lips by 
his son, who made “an act of faith in the prerogative of 
the Vicar of Christ.” Still more revolting—not to say 
blasphemous—is the systematic adaptation to the Pope of forms of 
devotion in general use addressed to our Lord. Thus the “ Stations 
of the Cross,” a very common devotion in Roman Catholic 
churches in honour of the Passion, have been turned into 
Chemin de la Croix de Pie IX. We can only find room for a 
few of the “Stations.” In the sixth, where St. Veronica wipes 
the Saviour's face, which is impressed on her handkerchief (a 
legendary incident itself, though not devoid of allegorical signifi- 
cance), we find the Blessed Virgin rewarding Pius IX. for decree- 
ing her Immaculate Conception, by granting him long life and in- 
fallibilit . Inthe eleventh Pius is for to ascend the Cross, 
since which time a mysterious darkness, moral and religious, has 
overspread the earth ; but, it is added, “ Has one bitter word ever 
come down from that Cross? Has any one ever heard a single 
complaint? No, never!” We can only say that, if.so, there must 
be a general conspiracy among all reporters of the speeches and 
Allocutions of Pius IX. for the last five years, Ultramontanes in- 
cluded, to falsify the text. It is the natural result of this that, in 
the fourteenth Station, when Christ is laid in the grave, “ Pius IX. 
is confined in the living tomb of the Vatican, shut in by the stone 
of universal suffrage.” It is hardly a figure of speech to call this 
sort of devotion “ idolatry.” 

One little anecdote from this same Almanach des Amis de N. S, 
P. le Pape we wust subjoin, in illustration of the standard of his- 
torical accuracy maintained in these pious publications, even when 
there is no question of miracles. It has a further interest as the 
hero of the story is a countryman of ours, who, we may be 
sure, has not sanctioned the strange liberties taken with his 
name. Father Rowe, of the London Oratory, formerly a 
member of Trinity College, Cambridge, became a convert, we 
believe, about twenty-five years ago. Here is the Almanac’s 
account of his conversion. He formerly held the Profes- 
sorship of Theology at Cambridge for two years. One day he 
was in the library of the College (Cambridge College apparently) 
with twelve young doctors, when it suddenly occurred to them to 
force open a long disused door at one end of the room. It opened 
into a dark chamber containing a number of theological works 
(the titles of which are not specified), which they at once began 
studying, and found therein conclusive proof of the exact identit 
in every eee of the present Roman Catholic Church wi 
the Church of the Apostolic age. They accordingly threw up 
the University and the Established Church and their incomes, 
speneging at least ten thousand francs, and came over in a body to 
Rome. ‘When contemporary history is written after this fashion, 
‘we cease to wonder at such trayesties as Rohrbacker and other 
Ultramontane writers manufacture of Church history in the past. 
Meanwhile, amidst an entire absence of any syllable of warning 
against the popular superstitions, except from Mgr. Dupanloup, 
another French prelate, Mgr. de Ségur, whose works enjoy the 
express approbation of the Pope, publishes a solemn warning 
against the claim to scrutinize and judge those Papal utterances 
which do not touch on faith and morals, thus making a clear sweep 
of the main argument of Dr. Newman’s Reply to Mr. Gladstone. 
We will merely add, in conclusion, though we do not propose to 
dwell on the point in detail here, that this abject superstition, 
whether sincere or not, is unfortunately not associated with any 

uliar holiness of life. It is often and plausibly argued that the 
itramontanes, however mistaken, are at least the party of good- 
ness and piety in the Church. M. Michaud gives abundant evi- 
dence, supported by chapter and verse, for demurring to this 
estimate. That the law of celibacy is frequently violated in 
France, both by secular priests and members of religious orders, 
male and female, and in ways which have drawn on the offenders 
the penalties of the law, is not merely stated, but proved in detail, 
This sort of procedure has even got the name of fateh ag from 
the ease of a Jesuit named Dufour, which came before the courts 
in 1872. The crimes of the Christian Brethren, who have an 
immense number of schools under their management, cannot be 
more than hinted at. But we may cite the unimpeachable testimony 
of a circular issued by their own General Superior in 1861 :— 

Si jusqu’a ce moment il nous a semblé utile d’indiquer le mal & mots 
couverts, aujourd'hui de tels ménagements ne peuvent plus étre és, vu 
la gravité des circonstances et les faits déplorables qui se produisent pres- 

successivement. Vous lesavez, un certain nombre de sujets de notre 
or ‘gation et de qiodans autres sont dans les fers: la justice informe 
sur quelques autres ; le scandale est semé comme & pleines mains. 
The legal reports supply only too much evidence that matters 
have not improved since. Wa do not say that some allowance is 
not to be made for those who may discover too late that they have 
themselves under an intolerable yoke ; but, whatever such a 
plea may be worth, it tells with intensified force against the institu- 
tion of compulsory celibacy, which is thue made to bear the brunt 


of the indictment. But that institution, like the strange medley of 
extravagance and fraud on which we have been commenting, rests 
on the authority of the supreme and infallible Pontali, 


A FRIENDLY POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


E have all of us very different ideas of our hereditary law- 

givers. In the eyes of some they occupy the position of the 
gods in Lucretius ; nor are our joys and sorrows en cognizance 
of by them. It is only at times that they are as other men—are 
excited by passions, are led astray by envy or by gout. If ever it 
was necessary for them to show to the admiring world their calm 
serenity and unrufiled dignity, now is the moment. In two or three 
weeks they will have to receive among them a batch of respectable 
country gentlemen, whose familiarity with horses and the things 
peseieiag nai horses has fitly pointed them out for an hereditary 
seat, Alas! that the Lucretian gods should leave Olympus and 
descend into the hubbub of public life, or allow the petty details 
of electioneering matters to trouble their peace. yen a still 
lower depth than this is reached when the country newspapers 
chronicle their correspondence, and their private affairs become a 
topic of conversation for Philistines and critics. Lord Forester, 
whose succession to the title on the death of his brother, rather 
more than a year ago, caused a vacaney in the representation of 
Wenlock, addressed a meeting of his old constituents some time 
last month, and was rash enough to say in his speech that he 
would relate an anecdote. In England, where all things are re- 
membered, it is almost unnecessary to say that Mr. Brown, one of 
the present members for Wenlock, gained his seat in 1868, kept it 
in the election of January 1874, and supported Mr. Lawley in his 
contest with Mr. Forester (the present Conservative member for 
the borough) in the following October. We return to the anecdote, 
and remark incidentally that great encouragement should be given 
to this mode of oral teaching, which since the days of Sydney 
Smith has fallen so sadly into disuse :— 

In the summer of 1873 I was walking up St. James’s Street, London, and 

met Lord Wenlock, whom I addressed as follows, after asking him after 
Lady Wenlock. 1 said: “ There must be a general election soon, this year, 
perhaps, when I hope you will give the Father of the House of Commons 
your support, as 1 do not think our views differ so widely.” Well, gentle- 
men, What do you think was Lord Wenlock’s reply? It was this: “ Why 
should we not join and turn out that Radical Brown? ” to which I said: 
“No, Lord Wenlock, all I ask the constituency of Wenlock for is my own 
seat, and having represented them since 1828, or forty-six years, I am not 
going to betray my friends who have always when I have waated them been 
found staunch to me and the cause | represent.” 
Lord Forester went on to say that in Mr. Lawley’s address, 
written, he had no doubt, or supervised, by Lord Wenlock, he 
found a paragraph stating that he, Mr. Lawley, hoped to co- 
operate with the present excellent member Mr. Brown, Hence 
these tears. When Lord Foresters nephew contested the seat 
against Lord Wenlock’s son, the Kadical Brown became an excel- 
lent member. 

The next stage on which the anecdote enters may teach us the 
enormous difliculty of writing history. May Mr. Freeman and 
Mr. Stubbs and Mr, Green, should they ever embark upon a short 
history of St. James’s Street, lay the lesson to heart. What is 
called a correspondence ensues, and Lord Wenlock writes to say :— 

Dear Forester,—I see a report of a speech of yours at Madeley, 

wherein you say that in 1873 ‘1 made an offer to coalesce with you to turn 
out that Radical Brown’ from the representation of Wenlock. I must say 
that I think that, either intentionally, or unintentionally, you have mis- 
represented any words which may have passed between us. I distinctly 
affirm that not only did I never make such a proposal, but I never dreamed 
of the possibility of such a coalition taking place. I have never forgotten 
a conversation which took place at Lord Methuen’s dinner table, on July 
roth, 1867, when, in the presence of Lord Craven and several other guests, 
you proposed to me that our families should unite to divide the re- 
presentation of the borough, and in reply to your offer I said “ I'll see you 
d—d first.” 
More material for a private history of the century is given us. 
Here we have another anecdote, shocking as it is to us. The 
Lucretian gods never said such things. We know a lady who, on 
being asked whether she had ever heard the condemnatory word 
above, confessed to having once seen it with an asterisk; but here 
its naked simplicity is but slightly veiled by the omission of some 
of its letters. If we remember rightly, it was Wuthering Heiyhts 
that first excited the horror of the British public by an unveiled 
use of the word we are commenting upon. This isan age of private 
enterprise and interest in private gossip, and we propose to print 
our recollections of men whom we have heard calied —— fools in 
St. James's Street and its neighbourhood, issuing at the same time 
a few copies on vellum with the word -—— ¢ extenso for 
clubs and amateurs. We haye little doubt that it will be the 
literary feature of next season. We return to the correspondence, 
for Baa Forester shares our horror, having never heard the wicked 
word :— 

Dear WenLock,—It is quite correct, I did make a speech at Madeley, 
in which I mentioned your pame, and stated a conversation that took place 
between us in the month of June or July, 1873. I never said you made a 
direct offer to coalesce with me “to turn out the Radical Brown,” What 
you said was in reply to a question put by me, asking for your support at 
the approaching dissolution. Your reply not being * Yes or no,” but in the 
lvish fastuon of asking another question, “Why should we not join, and 
turn out that Radical Brown?” This is my impression of the conversation. 
1 am sorry it has annoyed you, but I cannot retract, With regard to the 
other conversation you state took place on the roth of July, 1867, at Lord 
Methuen’s dinner table, 1 have not the slivhtest s ecullectiog, Which 1 think 1 
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must have if you made use of the same language in reply to my then propo- 
sition, pas Bsa do in your letter of the 23rd of December, as it is not the 
language used in the society I am in the habit of frequenting. 
Yours truly, 
FORESTER. 


It is a comfort to think that there is sucha thing still left to us as 
good society, and that Mr. Sturt’s susceptibilities will not be 
wounded a jests or double meanings when he moves into 
the Upper House. One more letter closes the controversy, and the 
battle of the gods ends, with an appeal to the public “ through the 
medium of the press ”:— 


: Dec. 29, 1875. 

Dear Forester,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
28th inst., and I accept your disclaimer made in that letter, viz., that “I 
never made a direct offer to coalesce with you to turn out the Radical 
Brown.” At the same time I cannot accept your version of our conversation 
in St. James’ Street as a correct one. As your recollection seems to have 
failed you about the incident in 1867, to which I drew your attention 
(which I confess has left a stronger impression upon me than it has 
upon you), I cannot but think that your memory may be equally 
treacherous as to the details of the conversation you refer to. You 
allude, in your letter, to the society which you are in the habit of fre- 
quenting. I leave it, therefore, to your own sense of propriety to decide 
whether you think that society would deem it right for you to ms ty at the 
end of two years and a half, a conversation which could not but be con- 
sidered a private one between two gentlemen. 

With regard to the allegation which you make in your speech that I 
supervised, if 1 did not actually write, my son’s address to the Electors of 

enlock, I beg to say that I never saw it until after it was published. 


I remain, yours truly, 
The Lord Forester. - WENLOCK. 


What a shocking state of things is here revealed! Are we not 
now a perfect people, recording our votes always in favour of the 
candidate who ae the highest moral and intellectual qualifi- 
cations, and unbiassed by party politics or social considerations ? 
Have we not passed two Reform Bills, and do we not contemplate 
a further enfranchisement of the enlightened agriculturist? Yet 
in 1867, and in 1873, in the midst of us, propositions, we will not 
say appear to have been made, but appear to have given others the 
impression that they were made, which strike at the root of our 
independence. It is a fitting theme for “the Radical Brown” to 
descant upon, and he should be escorted to the House on its open- 
ing by twenty Amalgamated Associations, whose resolutions might 
terrify the Government, and open the way for indefinite permissive 
legislation. 

It is difficult to see what object is served by the publication of 
a correspondence such as this. We wonder trom what bema the 
Father of the House of Commons uttered his virtuous sentiments. 
Was it from the steps of Brooks’s or the window of Boodle’s? 
His knowledge of this sad world might have led him te know that, 
if you ask a favour from a political opponent, you will be expected 
to return it in kind. In these days men tie the ladder very 
securely before they help another man up it. 

We fear that all this excitement will be more than Shropshire 
can bear. Nature has done more for that respectable county than 
ats inhabitants. Its recesses have at times atforded a shelter for 
types of life to which modern civilization is hostile, and Shrews- 
bury can boast of having returned to Parliament Jack Mytton, no 
doubt the last squire who ever wrote the word d——d without a 
line or an asterisk. Nothing, however, will tend to enliven the 
county or quicken its senses more than a few altercations carried 
on in the public newspapers. If the candidates for the Northern 
Division will only repeat all the private conversations they have 
listened to, and publish them in the form of a pamphlet with a 
preface by Lord Forester, the wits of the Salopian electors will be 
preternaturally sharpened, and they will be able to understand 
within a fortnizht the differences that divide the Whigs and Con- 
servatives on the Land question, and to estimate the conscientious 
scruples which will affect Mr. Disraeli in his treatment of the 
Burials Bill. Should this result not be attained, they will at any 
rate have a supply of dirty linen capable of concealing all the 
Falstatis of the West of England. 


PIECEWORK. 


7 engineers’ strike at Erith, whatever may have been its 
origin, is evidently assuming the form of a general movement 
on the part of the Trade-Unions. The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers has warmly taken up the cause of the men on strike, 
and is not only urging its own members and those of kindred 
Societies to supply them with funds, but has issued an appeal to 
the working class at large to make common cause against what it 
denounces as the “ pernicious system” of payment by piece. On 
the other hand, the Employers’ Association, although ‘thas wisely 
resolved not to enforce a lock-out except in the last resort when 
all other measures have failed, thoroughly identifies itself with the 
firm which has been chosen for attack. It would be a great mis- 
take, however, to suppose that this is merely a question of wages 
between operatives and employers. It is a question in which the 
public has also the deepest interest on its own account, seeing that, 
though the assault is, in the first instance, directed against em- 

loyers, it is really aimed at the whole body of consumers. The 

trike Committee at Erith complains that the newspapers “ teem 
with leading articles and mendacious letters” against the strike, 
and expresses a hope that, “ when the public know both sides of the 
question, truth will prevail.” We also share that hope, and are 
sorry that the Unionists themselves do not set an example of 


candour. Whether piecework is or is not a good thing in itself— 
and we readily admit that itis not equally suitable for every king 
of work—there can be no doubt that it has for years provoked the 
avowed and systematic hostility of the Unions. It is true that 
hitherto they have not vent to insist upon its entire suppres- 
sion, but their views on the subject distinc y indicate a desire for 
its destruction, root and branch. Indeed the essential principles 
of the Trade-Unions’ system render opposition to piecework almost 
a logical necessity. Their object is, on the one d, to repress 
competition among workmen by reducing them to a level; and, on 
the other, to make room for the employment of as many hands as 
possible by enforcing additional restraints on the doing of the 
work, so as to spin it out, and make the most of it as a measure 
of wages. It follows, therefore, that, as piecework tends to pro- 
mote both competition and production, it is naturally obnoxious 
in the eyes of the Unionists. 

The subject was fully investigated by the Royal Commission on 
Trade-Unions a few years ago, and it is worth while to observe 
what they have to say about it. ‘“ The opponents of overtime and 
piecework,” they say, “appear to hold that the man who works 
overtime takes so much from the common stock of labour, and 
injures the rest; and that the man who takes piecework, besides 
that he gets more than his share of the common stock of work, is 
apt to show what may be done by skill and industry, and so raises 

e standard of expectation on the of the employers.” Another 
of the arguments against piecework is that it leads men to hurry 
over their work in a slatternly manner, and so results in inferior 
workmanship ; but the Commissioners quote evidence on the other 
side showing that it is easier to check the quality than the quantity of 
work and wages, and that, in some cases at least, piecework has the 
effect of making such a reputation for a firm that it can command 
higher prices than other firms. The Commissioners also point outthat 
the Unions resort to other expedients with the same object in view— 
such as rules or a tacit understanding confining each class of work- 
men to their own division of labour, as, for instance, restricting the 
mason from on any occasion setting or displacing a brick, or the brick- 
layer a stone, or either of them from doing any portion of the work 
which belongs to a plasterer; rules against “ chasing,” that is, pro- 
hibiting the leading man, when several workmen are working in 
line, at proceeding at more than a moderate rate; and rules limit- 
ing the number of bricks to be carried in a hod, prohibiting the 
carrying of bricks in a wheelbarrow, or working stone in the 
nag and the like, “ matters which, although they may have 
the appearance of being of minor importance, are vexatious 
and harassing to the employers, and are sometimes attended 
with great inconvenience and loss.” When we turn to the 
testimony of the Unionist witnesses, we find that they were 
ag ae and unanimous in denouncing piecework in every form. 
“ We object to piecework,” said Mr. Applegarth, the then Secre- 
tary of the Carpenters and Joiners’ Society, ‘‘ because it leads men 
to neglect their homes, to work too long hours, and to attend more 
to work than to the education of themselves and their families. We 
believe that the men are thoroughly selfish who act that way ”"— 
that is, who do their best when at work. Mr. George Potter 
thought that piecework tended to produce a gradual diminution of 
the rate of wages, “‘ because a man who could work, perhaps, and felt 
inclined to work, longer hours and harder than others, would be 
thought by the employer to be getting too much money, and he 
would e it a reason for reducing the contract next time ”—a 
theory which of course assumes that employers are so blind to 
their own interests as to disregard the value of the work done. Mr. 
Allan, who was at the time Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, said on this point:—‘To be candid with you, we 
believe piecework has a tendency to injure the trade; that is to 
say, that by the introduction of piecework, and every one being 
aliowed to use his own discretion in the matter, ultimately our 
wages will be brought down to something like the sweating 
system among tailors, and so we endeavour to destroy the 
system wherever we possibly can.” And then he explains why, 
on the ground of competition between workmen themselves, the 
practice is objectionable from the Unionist point of view :—“ The 
wages of piecework are generally settled by an expert workman; 
that is, the employers generally give a piece of new machinery, or 
whatever they want doing, into the hands of an expert workman— 
so that, if he gets what may be considered a fair wage, those who 
are not such good hands come down to almost starvation price.” 
The plain meaning of this is, of course, that the able workman 
is to be denied a fair wage because his superior industry places the 
idle and incompetent workman at a disadvantage. Mr, R. Harnott, 
Secretary of the Operative Masons’ Society, was asked by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison whether a man who could with perfect 
ease to himself produce more stonework and better stone- 
work in a day than most men could, would be prevented by the 
rules of the Union from so working; and the answer was in the 
aflirmative. 

In the face of such evidence as this it is ridiculous to pretend, 


;as Mr. Burnett and others do, that the Unionists are not hostile 


to piecework generally. That they have not ventured openly to 
attack piecework all round- may be attributed to their prudence, 
but it is quite clear that they are, in principle, opposed to it, and 
anxious to do all they can to get rid of it. Mr. Burnett himself 
urges objections which, if true, go to the root of the system. In 
the first place he says :—“ We dislike it on principle, as tempting 
men to over-exertion, and also leading them to care less for the 
quality and soundness of their work than for the quantity turned 
off.” It rests, of course, with the employers to reject bad work, and 
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if they neglect to do so, they and their men are simply confederates 
in defrauding the public. It would be difficult to devise a system 
by which working-men would be entirely relieved from the tempta- 
tions to which they are exposed in common with the rest of 
humanity, and, on the whole, it may be thought that the general 
good is more likely to be promoted by a stimulus to energy 
than by a premium on inertia. Another of Mr. Burnett's arguments 
is very characteristic of the attitude of his class. He complains 
that “ numerous instances can be quoted to show that men in our 
trade who have taken work by the piece have been in debt to their 
employers when the work was finished, and this debt they have 
been compelled to pay.” When other people than working-men 
make a rash bargain for themselves, or are not up to their work, 
= have to take the consequences ; and if they have drawn money 
without earning it, they are not surprised that they have to pay 
the debt. At a meeting of the men on strike at Erith it was also 
set forth as a monstrous grievance that, when they threw up a job, 
“they had to sacrifice their detention money,” and that in this 
way “the masters made a great profit and the workmen suffered a 
great loss.” It may be supposed that the employers, if consulted, 
would prefer to have the work contracted for done, and that the 
detention money will seldom cover their losses when they have to 
disappoint customers. The men must be perfectly aware of the 
meaning of detention money when they make the bargain, 
and it cannot be left entirely at their option whether they 
will fulfil it or throw it up. Ifthere were any doubt as to 
the rooted hostility of the Unionists to piecework, it would be 
set at rest by the resolutions of the Conference of Delegates 
of the ted Society of Engineers at Manchester 
in July 1872. It was then declared that “ piecework, even in its 
best features, is, without doubt, the worst evil we have to contend 
against, for under the most favourable conditions it is utterly 
selfish in its operation, and is calculated to set man against man, 
by tending to benefit those most opposed to our Society and all 
similar institutions "—this being of course, in the eyes of Unionists, 
the unpardonable sin—and the resolution went on to urge the 
Council “ to use its utmost influence to put an end to piecework.” 
It is true that this was only a recommendation or suggestion to 
the Council, and that the latter has been wise enough to understand 
the necessity for not opening the campaign at the outset on too 
wide a line; but it is impossible, with such statements before us, 
to doubt that the Unionists are pledged to try to put down all 
piecework whenever they get a chance. 

There can be no doubt that in some cases the system of paying 
by the piece is not fairly applicable; as, for instance, when ‘the 
work to be done is of a novel or experimental character, or when 
for any other reason there is a difficulty in calculating exactly 
what amount of time and labour will have to be expended on it. 
If the Unionists had been content to limit their opposition to such 
cases as these, they would have had some reason on their side; but 
it is plain that, whatever their specific demands may be for the 
moment, they are in principle opposed to all piecework, even, as 
they say, in its most favourable forms, and are anxious to eradicate 
it entirely. It remains to be seen how far the working classes 
will, as a body, take up this cry ; but there can be no question that 
the principles which would be established if the movement suc- 
ceeded would be very dangerous to society. Piecework, when 
it can properly be applied, is the natural and reasonable 
way of age ges wages. A man contracts to do a 
certain piece of work for a certain price, and, when he has done 
the work, he gets his money. Qn the other hand, when the 
workman is paid in proportion, not to what he actually does, 
but merely to the time during which he is or professes to be 
occupied, employers are paying for a commodity of a ve 
indefinite kind. The value of time depends on the use whic 
_is made of it, and it is notorious that the ingenuity of the 
leaders of the Trade-Unions is chiefly directed to devising rules 
by which time shall be simply wasted, so that two hours 
shall be required for an hour’s work, or two men to do the work 
of one. Payment by time affords no test whatever of the per- 
formance of the bargain, and places the smart man and the slow 
man, the industrious and the lazy, the competent and the incom- 

tent, on precisely the same level. In other grades of life men 
tee to compete with each other, and have to prove the value of 
their labour by its results. They do not ask or expect their work to 
be taken for granted because they have gone through a show of doing 
work for a certain time, nor do om resume to neutralize or limit 
the superior capacity or energy of their competitors by fixing a 
hard fast limit, ata We int, which effort shall 
not be allowed. The first principle of the Trade-Unions is, how- 
ever, that working-men are not to be treated like other people. 
They are a special class apart, and must be allowed their own way. 

of working-men endeavouring to exert themselves heartily, 
and to the fair limit of their natural powers for the benefit of society 
at large, as well as for their own personal advancement, they are 
expected to try how little they can do as an excuse for demand- 
ing w It is the blackest selfishness for a good workman 
to do his best for his employer and his family; but there is 
no selfishness in idle and incompetent workmen endeavouring to 
drag down their associates to their own level, and to claim a 
share of wages which they would probably never earn by themselves. 
It is urged as one of the reasons against piecework that it kee 
men hard at work, and deprives them of time to improve their minds. 
A similar plea was made on behalf of the nine hours’ movement 
@ year or two since. It was said that the men would work during 
the shorter period with increased physical strength, as well as 


with more zest, and that, in Mr. Burnett’s words, the new system 
would witness the execution of as much work as under the old 
ten hours’ system. But what has been the result? Employers 
have, as a rule, found that, instead of getting nine hours’ good 
work, the men begin to play and trifle before the eighth is over, 
and that, instead of work being made up to the old standard, the 
loss of one hour means the loss ef two. It is strange that the 
operative engineers should fail to perceive that, in regard to 
-plecework, they are arraying themselves, not merely against their 
employers, but against the whole public, who are affected both by 
the attempt to paralyse the free play of competition between the 
best men, and by the attempt to pass off so many hours of playing 
at work as genuine labour. 


FASHIONS IN BAD LANGUAGE. 


THE City magistrates have announced the laudable purpose of 
abolishing what is popularly called Billingsgate. We mean, 

of course, not the market of that name, but its peculiar language ; 
and if the frequenters of that market have come down, as it 
appears they have, to mere ordinary swearing, it is time that the 
common rules of decency were enforced among them. The 
“ Billingsgate ” of forty years ago was something different. The 
fishwoman whom O'Connell hardly conquered by calling her 
“hypothenuse” must have had a genius worthy of the head- 
quarters of London slang. Many of the sayings current there had 
a cleverness which almost redeemed their nastiness, and they might 
be compared to the expressive epithet which the Great Frederick 
loved to apply to his soldiers when they wanted to run away. It is 
right to put down swearing, but if slang is to be abolished, the City 
will be a dull place. We do not know the exact terms of the City 
Police Act under which a recent proceeding took place, and a 
report of that proceeding leaves it doubtful whether both profane 
and indecent language, or only the former, are struck at by the 
Act. It is one thing to pass an Act of Parliament and another 
thing to enforce it, and we might doubt the expediency of attempt- 
ing to compel decency of language by criminal! proceedings. There 
is an offensive word so frequently in the mouths of common 

ople that it has come to be a mere term of general abuse. 
fe wont scarcely be expedient, even in the City of London, to 
prosecute for indecency in using this word, and much that is 
strictly “oaths and curses” has come to be equally meaningless. 
Nobody nowadays says “Zounds,” but it that expletive 
were used, it could hardly be treated without absurdity as 
a profane oath. Even the sober “ Ne’er stir,” which Scott con- 
trasts with the rollicking “God damn ye,” is an oath, and a 
pretty strong one if taken literally. The Yankee who honours a 
compatriot as “nation cute,” forgets probably that he is using 
an expression to which his Puritanic ancestors would have 
objected. 

‘The legislation of the last century against profane cursing and 
swearing seems to have been strangely at variance with its practice. 
An Act of 1746 recites that these practices “may justly provoke 
Divine Vengeance to increase the many calamities these nations 
now labour under”; and it must be owned that after the defeat of 
Fontenoy and the Rebellion of 1745 the outlook was not happy. For 
remedy of this evil it is enacted that, if any person shall profanely 
curse or swear, and be thereof convicted, he shall forfeit, 

If a labourer, soldier, or sailor, Is. 

If otherwise under the degree of a gentleman, 2s. 

And if a gentleman, 5s. 
These may have been wholesome laws, but they became ludicrous 
in execution. One cannot help smiling at the report of a case 
under an earlier Act of the same nature, where James Sparling, 
“ leather-dresser,” was convicted for that he did profanely swear 
54 oaths, and profanely curse 160 curses, and adjudged to forfeit 
210. 8s., being at the rate of 2s. per oath or curse, whereas he ought 
to have been charged only 18., being described only as “ leather- 
dresser,” which was consistent with his being a soldier or sailor. 
The Court held the conviction “naught” for this exception, and 
also for another—namely, that the oaths and curses were not set 
forth, but the witness takes upon himself to swear the law, “and 
it is matter of great dispute amongst the learned what are oaths 
and what curses.” So the conviction was quashed. In another 
case upon the same statute, the defendant was convicted for swear- 
ing 100 oaths and 100 curses, and it was objected that the oaths and 
curges ought to have been set outa hundred times, each particularly. 
But the Court held it sufficient to say he swore such an oath or made 
such acurse 100 times. The conviction was quashed, however, on 
another beautifully minute point. The Act of King William LII., 
through which the legal coach and four was thus neatly driven, 
did not, it seems, prevent our armies swearing horribly in 
Flanders. To judge from the plays and novels of the time, 
everybody swore aiter his degree, and even the sentimental 
swearing of Bob Acres shows that “dam’ees had their day.” Yet 
the Act of 1746 was passed, as we have seen, and as lately as 
1863 @ case arose von its construction. One Scott, a mealman, 
was convicted for that he did profanely curse one profane curse 
(stating it) twenty several times repeated, and he was adjudged to 
pay 2/. After solemn argument in the Queen’s Bench it was 
decided that, although only one offence can be included in one 
conviction, yet the swearing of many oaths consecutively is only 
one offence, of which the penalty is proportionate to its duration, 
One feels almost temptedto inquire whether there would be an allow- 
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ance on a quantity being taken. It is to be hoped that worki 
at 1s. per oath, while a gentleman was charged 58. It is not pro- 
bable that the City Police Act makes a similar distinction, and 
nowadays, unless a gentleman were drunk, he would hardly ventilate 
his profanity so as to expose himself to an information. If he is 
not more religious than gentlemen were a ce’ ago, he has a more 
fastidious taste, and he ee pleasure of este 
at 5s. a piece very dearly bought. Swearing is not now ion- 
sbie. it we, wo strongly doubt whether the tariff of 1746, or 
any other, could be enforced. But in the last century it was 
fashionable, and the best proof of the universality of the practice is 
furnished by the story of a Chief Justice trying a man who read 
other libels on religion to excuse his own, and muttering an impre- 
cation on his own eyes if he sat there all day to hear that man 
blaspheme. Nelson at Copenhagen, and Wellington at Waterloo, 
both incurred at least 5s. . And Mr. Chucks, in Peter 
Simple, argues with some force that if you say to a sailor “ Do this, 
d—n your eyes,” it is done directly. 

We are not sure that “ Billingsgate” was the worst variety of 
scurrility, and at any rate it was spoken only, and not written ; and 
although swearing has out of fashion, pers have 
come in. A Judge of the Queen's Bench Division and a special 
jury have been lately occupied for an entire day with a dispute 

tween a solicitor and the editor of a local journal, compared 
with which an interchange of slang and fisticuffs between two 
fishwives would have been an edifying spectacle. These proceed- 
ings arose not at Eatanswill but at Sunderland, where, as Mr. 
Justice Quain remarks, “there seems to be a great talent 
for smart writing.” The editor exhibited his — of 
sarcasm and invective in his own columns, while the 
solicitor was obliged to have recourse to handbills, and ulti- 
mately to a court of law, to place himself on even 
terms with his opponent. Our ancestors corrected a “common 
scold” with the ducking-stool, and it deserves consideration 
whether this remedy might not be revived and applied impartially 
to both sexes. We are used to much absurdity of language at 
Parliamentary elections, and the nuisance might be tolerable once 
in four or five years; but in Sunderland lively personalities are 
exchanged at every election of town councillors. It is true that, 
in order to make one good joke, it is generally to make 
many bad jokes, and we should not complain if the bickerings of 
Sunderland confined themselves to their birthplace, and did not 
annoy London. The plaintiff admitted that he had called his ad- 
v “an unsuccessful village schoolmaster,” and had referred 
to his journal as “a scurrilous print of which you are pro- 
prietor.” It had been suggested that his own name, “ Ritson,” 
should be amended by the insertion of “w,” in allusion to the 
alleged litigiousness of his disposition; and in the columns of the 
Sunderland Daily Echo the word “ Ritsonian” had been intro- 
duced to designate a class of statements which two centuries ago 
might have been called “ Dick Talbot's truths.” The plaintiff 
answered that he had been taught from childhood to regard fib as 
synonymous with “Storey,” which is his opponent’s name. It 
may be allowed that he makes as good or bad jokes as the other 
side; but as the local Echo is not his handmaid, he engaged, re- 
gardless of expense, and for one day only, the nymphs of Westminster 
to ventilate and redress his wrongs. It is a coincidence that these 
nymphs live by the margent of the same stream as flows 
past Billingsgate, and they have been lately provided with an 
excellent substitute for live-fish tanks in an aquarium. Mr. 
Ritson’s answer to Mr. Storey has been published by the tongues, 
if not of “ queens of parley,” yet of pw Counsel, and the 
echoes of Westminster, if not “daughters of the sphere,” are 
nearly related to the telegraphic circle. We find that Sunderland 
is not only enlivened by an Echo, but watched by a Sentinel, and 
it was contended on behalf of Mr. Storey that part of one of the 
—_ libels referred, not to Mr. Ritson, but to the editor of the 
ri —_, This is Eatanswiil complete, except for the omission, 
which we almost regret, of the carpet-bag and fire-shovel. Mr. 
Ritson has had the costly satisfaction of informing tae whole 
English world that he com Mr. Storey to the person who 
quoted Scripture for his ends, and that a friend of his, whose 
name he does not remember, suggested to him that the mercy of the 
Crown, extended, as Macaulay says, to one Samuel Storey, “a noted 
sower of sedition,” was a mis and a misfortune to posterity. 
Being asked why he abused Mr. Storey, he answered, “ Because 


he abused me, and has fur two years; so I took the opportunity.” 
Pd iz , a3 might be expected, returned a verdict for the | 
ndant. 


“ mere abuse” so long as it remains unwritten. The 
modern titute for “ Billingsgate” is scarcely an improve- 
ment. 


CRETAN EMBROIDERIES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


cotton has gained another victory over native 
4¥I art and national costume. The Cretan peasants have dis- 
carded their embroideries. Only old people among the mountains 
retain their petticoats and trousers of divers colours of needlework, 
and the picturesque colletta has disappeared. Foreign silk and 
spotted calico are in vogue, and the ancient embroidery is turned 
to account in horses’ girths, saddle-bags, and dusters. We have 
no right to sneer. It is not so very long since a custodian of 
the Tenison Library cut up an illuminated manuscript to make a 
pair of braces out of the coloured borders. In Crete, fortunately, 
the English Consul came tothe rescue. Mr. Sandwith has bought 
up nearly all that was to be found in the island, and, his collection 
having been sent home, a small portion has been lent to the South 
Kensington Museum, where a selection, arranged (or rather only 
) in cases, is displayed in the new architecturalroom. It seems 
ut natural that pg which lies so nearly at an equal distance 
from Europe, Asia, and Africa, should acknowledge in its art, 
as in its history, the influence of all three. There are traces of 
Moorish, of of Venetian in the 
specimens exhibited, but it is only by a comparison of patterns, 
stitches, and colours that the elements can be distinguished. The 
Mahometans object to figures, yet figures are constantly found ; 
and not the eagle only, which the Caliphs allowed their followers 
to depict, in memory, it is said, of the destruction of the Empire. 
Persian flower-work also occurs, and Persian stitches are often 
found mixed with the indigenous herring-bone. But rabbits, doves, 
dragons, and other real or fabulous animals, as well as churches 
and houses, men, women, and priests, are also to be seen; and, on 
the whole, after the lapse of two centuries and a half, the account 
given by Sir George Sandys remained fairly true. ‘The better 
sort of men,” he says, “are apparelled like the Venetians; and so 
are the women”; and he ails in another place:—“ Although in 
many things they imitate the Venetians, yet still retaine they their 
old vices, ‘ liers, euill beasts, slow bellies, whereof formerly ba 
braided by Saint Paul, out of their poet Epimenides.” It was int 
thirteenth century that Venice obtained a firm hold of the island, 
and though the Turks have now held it so long, many traces of the 
Venetian occupation, as well as the walls of Candia and Canea, 
and the remains of villas, attest the wealth and power of the 
Republic. The lion of St. Mark, mutilated and defaced, still 
guards deserted fountains, and in addition to the embroideries, 
a lace, not distantly resembling Venetian point, is among 
Mr. Sandwith’s specimens. The older travellers all speak of the 
use of a white “ under-smicket,” as Tournefort calls it, which was 
probably bordered with lace, though Sandys seems shocked at its 
scantiness, “ the women only wearing loose veiles on their heads, 
their brests and shoulders perpetually naked, and died by the 
Sunne into a lothsome tawnie.” For the most part, the linen 
ground of the embroideries partakes of this “ lothsome tawnie,” 
but the beautiful needlework, once done, lasted literally for ages; 
and Tournefort congratulates the husbands of a neighbouring island 
because the ladies clothe themselves “ but once for their whole 
life”’—a remark which applies equally to Crete, though he makes it 
of Myconus; “ the ladies of Mycone would not be disagreeable, 
were their habits but a little less ridiculous.” The same idea, after 
the lapse of nearly two hundred years, seems unfortunately to have 
occurred to the fair Candiotes, and it can no longer be said that 
their husbands “ have not the mortification of seeing them follow 
the Modes, and dipping their hands in their Purse every Change of 
the Season.” The ingenious M. de Tournefort had probably sad 
experience of a different state of things in Paris, and we have to 
thank him for a most valuable, if somewhat quaintly minute, 
account of the costume of the women of the Greek Archipelago 
in the seventeenth century. In many respects besides costume things 
have changed for the worse among the Isles of Greece. Candia has 
suffered many things at the hands of the Turks, and the latest 
outbreak, though much English sympathy and a little English 
money were spent upon the insurgents, left them in a worse plight 
than before. The harbours of the island, which were good in 
the days of St. Paul and long after, are now almost obliterated for 
want of a little dredging, and Canea, the real, if not the nominal 
capital, exports little except soap, which, according to many tra- 


| vellers, the Cretans manufacture in large quantities, but neglect to 


| useat home. The productiveness of the country, the labour of its 


It is difficult to suggest any amendment of the law or ice 
as to libel which could prevent the nuisance of such an action, and 
under the Judicature Act it will probably be more difficult than 
before to compel the washing of dirty linen at home, 
or, in other words, to oblige local politicians to vindicate 
their characters in the nearest assize court. Such pro- 
— are taken under the penalty of costs, but litigation, 
like other luxuries, may be enjoyed by those who can afford to | 
pay for it. Ifa judge could know as much at the begi of a | 
case as he does at the end, it would be proper to refuse to waste 
public time and sacrifice judicial dignity by investigating such a 
trum dispute. Before the blessed invention of penny papers 
this quarrel would have been prosecuted by word of mouth, and 
an attempt to bring it before a court of justice would have been 
Gianslesed on the ground that the law does not tube notice of 


peasants, the corn and oil and wine with which its slopes abound, 
the mineral wealth once said to exist in the caves where Jupiter 
was suckled, all are lost under the wastefu! and repressive rule of the 
Turks. Crete is less known to English travellers than Egypt— 
even than Japan. We quote Gray about “ Idalia’s velvet green,” 
yet it was reserved for an Italian, who held the office of American 
Consul, to dig up the remains of Cytherea’s temple, and in the 
vases, sculptures,-and jewelry—some, but not all, of which are in 
the British Museam—to offer us tangible evidences of what has 
been called the oldest civilization in Europe. Mr. Sandwith has 
done well to collect these examples of a later civilization, and 
every one who is interested in the many questions excited just now 
by Turkish misgovernment will enjoy looking at these beautiful 
productions of a perishing art. 

The selection made by the authorities has not been a judicious 
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one. There was abundant material to form an interesting exhibi- 
tion, and enough is known on the subject to have enabled an ex- 
perienced person to arrange it in a certain amount of chronological 
order. But no attempt is made to classify the work, and pieces of 
Turkish and Persian embroidery and Russian lace are all indis- 
criminately gathered into cases which are labelled as “ Old Cretan 
Lace and Embroidery.” It seems a pity that none of Sir Henry 
Cole's relations should have studied the subject sufficiently to be 


able to catalogue these specimens without misleading the public. | 


Nevertheless, for those interested, the cases will be found to contain 
valuable examples of a sort of work which seems to have been 
brought to great perfection by the Cretans, and which differs in 
several ways from that of other places with which we are ac- 
quainted. There is only one piece with a date, but as it is a 
typical piece, and seems neither to belong to the early manner in 
which the colours are more subdued, nor to the later where the 
patterns are more often in one colour only, we may almost con- 
clude that 1762, which is the date of the petticoat border, was the 
time when the work was most used by the inhabitants. When 
Tournefort took his celebrated voyage in 1700, he saw nothing 
in Crete except coarse manufactures of wool and flax ; and he does 
not speak of the dress of the inhabitants with admiration, as 
he certainly would have done had they appeared in the brilliant 
petticoats they are now di ing. On the other hand, as we have 
said, he s of the costly dress of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring island of Myconus, and thinks it well that they only require 
one dressinalifetime, seeing that it costs two hundred crowns or one 
hundred and fifty sequins. The costume he describes is not unlike that 
now worn by the peasants in the mountain villages of Crete, and 
deserves further notice. He describes it as consisting first ofa sort 
of under “ smicket ” made of muslin, fine buckram, or silk, with 
wristbanded sleeve, and the whole trimmed with gold lace and 
embroidery; “ and thus are their richest smickets no better than a 
penitential shirt, their trimming making a print on the skin.” Over 
this was worn a smock of cotton or silk like a surplice reaching to 
the mid leg, and serving as an under-petticoat. This, too, was gar- 
nished with lace, or embroidered with gold and silver. There was 
always a handsome gorget or stomacher. A bodice without sleeves 
in summer, and long moveable sleeves in winter, completed the 
costume. The stockings were made in plaitings, and richly stitched 
in gold and silver, and sometimes several pairs worn one over the 
other, the material for cold weather being red cloth. The 

were of ribbon, edged with gold and silver lace. A long veil of 
muslin was twisted twice round the head — under pd in 
@ very agreeable manner, giving them a sprighily air.” roidery, 
he en being an invention of the Levaut, they wear nothing with- 
out it, “and to speak the truth, they excel even the French in that 
sort of work as to neatness, but their patterns are not so 
well fancied.” He is deep in admiration of the different kinds 
of lace with which everything is adorned. And some of the 
specimens at South Kensington fully bear out his praise. Almost 
every possible combination, not of pattern only, but also of colour, 
may be traced ; coloured silk edgings, with embroidered additions, 
delicate ents of blue aud silver, coarse laces of large and 
effective pattern, and rich, full-toned colour, such as may be seen 
in the pictures of Paris Bordone. We miss any examples of the 
cobweb materials so popular on the continent of Europe; but 
there are delicate borderings and “ insertions” of exquisitely 
harmonious colour, as well as of a mixed white silk, silver and 
gold, which cannot be surpassed for satisfactory effect. Some of 
the collettas are trimmed with strong borderings, coarse but beau- 
tiful, and calculated to look well after years of wear and weelis of 
washing. 

3 yt arrive at distinct information as to the 
age, locality, comparative value, and probable use of many of the 
manufactures here assembled. Among the people of the district of 
Sphakia, which, high among the western mountains, contains the 
more primitive and unsophisticated inhabitants, the art of em- 
broidery is claimed as the invention of their remote ancestors. 
No traditions of a foreign origin seem to exist. All the 
materials, the linen and the ik, are grown in the island, 
and manufactured with the t lumbering looms and spindles 
with which every household is provided. Even the brilliant and 
permanent dyes are made in Crete ; and the women of the moun- 
tains, where the modern daughters of Mellisseus tend the 
descendants of Amalthea, having no agricultural employment, are 
able to sit at their work without the ane: and loss of manual 
delicacy incurred by their sisters of the arable plains. Their taste 
in colour is instinctive; but the ordinary petticoat of the middle 
period of Cretan embroidery is much more intense in its tone 
than in the earlier period, when neutral tints were more often 
introduced. There is some work of crimson silk in cross- 
stitch, whose character wholly differs from both kinds. Strange 
to say, very similar examples have been found in Servia. 
Most of the Cretan work is done on coarse, thick linen, and 
cushions for the divan, priests’ vestments, and furniture for the 
altar, as well as ordinary clothing, are ornamented with lace and 
ewbroidery. There may be sume symbolism intended by the 
patterns on the cloths for sacred use; but except the cross, it 
is not easy to decipher their meaning, and the want of 
arrangement, numbering, or classification, in the cases, renders it 
difficult to particularize specimens. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS OF SARAH DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH.* 


ry semen Duchess of Marlborough, whatever her failings, was 
certainly not one of those women so unkindly said by Pope 
| to constitute the majority of their sex, who have “no character at 
all.” Her avowed regrets that she had not been born to the privi- 
leges of the other half of the creation may have been inspired by 
the fact that she had, as the phrase goes, character enough and to 
spare. It is, however, precisely for this reason that one never 
grows tired of reading about her, and is always ready to listen to 
her when—as she was at no time indisposed to do—she speaks for 
herself. A new series of letters from her hand is therefore 
naturally welcome. These Letters to her relative Mr. Jennens 
and his wife certainly for the most part turn on private affairs ; 
but, on the other hand, they chiefly belong to a period in 
the life of the Duke and Duchess hitherto very imperfectly 
illustrated by such evidence. They accordingly well deserved 
publication, and we entirely agree with the author of the preface 
that there could be no imaginable reason for any longer withhold- 
ing them from the world. As he observes with amusing gravity, 
“at this distant day any such consideration as that” (of these 
Letters being so completely private), “ it is felt, can no longer have 
any weight, more especially as they reveal no secrets which are of 
a merely personal kind, but principally such as are more or less of 
historical interest, and the publication of which camot justly be 
said to violate any confidence, or perpetrate any other wrong.” In 
order not to be behindhand in boldness, we will for our part 
venture upon the prophecy that no reviewer will avenge the 
indiscretions of the editor of the Greville Memoirs upon any 
similar sms in the editor—as he may by courtesy be called—of 
the Marlborough-Jennens correspondence. The latter is liberal 
enough of generalities in his introduction, but in the body of 
the book his discretion goes so far as to have prevented the in- 
sertion of any note or illustration which might have removed the 
obscurities in these Letters, or have otherwise assisted the reader. 
He has confined his efforts to a preliminary essay sufliciently re- 
markable of its kind, but altogether useless for its p : 

After recalling a few of the most familiar facts in “ Her Grace's” 
biography, the author of the introduction, by way of novelty, de- 
velops at some length his view that “ there is reason to believe that 
Her Majesty's gradual discovery not only of the Duchess’s indiffer- 
ence to religion, but of her hostility to the Church, in those ne, ye 
aspects at least in which the Queen had come to regard it, no 
little to do, personally and privately, not only in ing Her 
Majesty’s afiections, but also in forfeiting her respect.” Apart 
from the of this observation, we think it a correct one; 
although the evidence adduced in its support merely proves that a 
difference existed on the subject between the Queen and the 

not that the gradual growth of this difference contributed 
to the Duchess’s fall At the same time, while we may grant 
everything that the author of the introduction says in honour ‘of 
Queen Anne, and of the “higher aspects” under which she re- 
the Church, we are somewhat surprised at the re- 
tlections he makes on the views of the Duchess and of the 
party with which she and her husband had identified themselves. 
1742 the Duchess confessed that in the old times she had not 
the same prepossessions on the subject of the Church as the 
Queen :—“ The word Caurcu,” she writes, “ had never any charm 
= - 7 the mouths of those who made the most noise with it ; 
or I could not perceive that the e any other distinguishing 
roof of their for the use of the 
ike a spell to enchant weak minds; and a persecuting zeal against 
Dissenters, not against those real friends of the Ch who would 
not admit that persecution was agreeable to its doctrine.” “ Such,” 
sternly remarks the commentator, “was the popular liberal cant o 
that day, as it is indeed of our own time; and puritanism and 
worldliness are, and ever have been, atone upon it.” Such, 
we venture to add, is not the language of biographical criticism, 
but of party prejudice; and an impartial historian must admit 
that there was some truth in the Duchess’s description of the 
“regard for the Church ” which set on fire the pious enthusiasm of 
the Sacheverel mobs, and which afterwards gave rise to two pieces 
of legislation which so temperate a judge as Lord Stanhope has 
respectively described as ‘‘intolerant” and “tyrannical.” Else- 
where the Whig party, now and then, is amiably described as 
including “ most of those who sought, either directly or indirectly, 
the Church's overthrow—many of them, in fact, the overthrow of 
religion itself.” Such expressions, while not tending to support 
the well-known saying of the distingui historian just cited as 
to “ how much a modern Tory resembles a Whig of Queen Anne's 
reign, and a Tory of Queen Anne's a modern Whig,” at all events 
show that partisan acrimony is an element not wholly lost to his- 
torical writing even in the days of Queen Victoria. 

We need not dwell any further upon the contributions made to 
this volume by its “editor,” and may turn at once to that of 
it in which he altogether withdraws himself from notice. In 
passing, however, it may be observed that the preface is hardly 
correct in describing the “splendid palace of the Marlboroughs ” 
as “a Sovereign's grateful gilt to the great Duke whose memorable 
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achievements cast so brilliant a halo upon her reign.” Doubtless 
the Queen, on conveying to the Duke the interest of the Crown in 
the manor and honour of Woodstock, issued an order that a 
splendid palace should be there erected at the Royal expense, and 
it was on this understanding that Vanbrugh his much 
criticized construction. But the Sovereign’s pledge, as is well 
lmown from the exposition of the matter by Archdeacon Coxe, 
was only partially redeemed, either in her reign or in that 
of her successor. On another point in the introduction, 
the author would have done well to consult Carruthers’s 
Life of Pope, before being at the pains of repeating a perfectly 
true, but by no means new, criticism. Pope’s character of Atossa 
was no doubt either originally intended, or afterwards adapted, for 
the Duchess of Marlborough, although, according to a story of 
Spence’s, resting on the authority of Warburton and afterwards 
eve by Walpole, he read his character of the Duchess to her- 
self as if intended for the Duchess of Buckingham. According to 
Walpole, the mystification did not deceive “ the Marlborough,” and 
the story of a thousand pounds having been paid to Pope for the 
suppression of the satire is well known, and seems to rest on fact, 
in so far as the acceptance of the money is concerned, though the 
nature of the consideration offered in return must remain matter 
of conjecture. But in any case the character, from whatever 
reason, contains touches which do not apply to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, as was at once seen by Bolingbroke, who, after 
Pope’s death (before the actual publication of the satire), wrote 
to Marchmont :—“Is it worth while to suppress the edition? or 
should her Grace’s friends say (as they may from several strokes in it) 
that, it was not intended for io character ? and should she despise 
it?” Weare in hopes that Mr. Elwin’s too long expected third 
volume of Pope may do something towards the elucidation of this 
mystery, with the existence of which the author of the introduc- 
tion before us seems unacquainted, or he would hardly have con- 
tented himself with observing that the satire which he justly 
shows to be inapplicable to the Duchess of Marlborough “ sadly 
overshoots the mark; and, as well as being characterized by 
malevolence, is full of misrepresentations.” 

The Letters themselves are divided into three sections, of which 
the first ‘embraces the period immediately preceding the quarrel ” 
(doubtless the final quarrel) of the Duchess “‘ with Queen Anne, 
and the defeat and di e of the Whig Ministry.” To this is 
appended a hitherto unpublished letter of real historical value, 
dated August 8th, 1706, in which Harley pays the highest 
a to the Duchess for the management of her accounts 
as Mistress of the Robes. The second section comprises the period 
of the exile of the Duke and Duchess, and the third that of their 
return home, and restoration to the royal favour under King 
George I. Unfortunately, the year seldom forms part of the dates 
in the original MSS. ; “ bat it is given on conjecture, in several 
instances, by the editor.” In the first section, the year is dated at 
all only in two out of twenty-two letters from the Duchess. It will 
therefore be evident that there never was a book of this kind stand- 
ing in greater need of notes, more especially as the Duchess seems 
. _— had . habit of writing “ strangely,” not only in the matter 

en ave Tow of the puzzles which the “ editor” has left the 
reader to solve. In the very first letter the Duchess states that 
she “ began this Year wip Giles 1] at Play, having won at 
Dise with the King 568 Guineas.” e cannot call any king to 
mind who was in England during the period of the hess’s 
ascendency at Court, except “ King Charles” of Spain, and this 
was in 1703-4. In Letter VI. the Duchess writes :— 

I find that when the D. of Marl. lived all [viz. the accounts] were 

allways in the country. 
This is an evident slip in a letter where the Duke of Marlborough 
is referred to as alive, but which the Duchess had “ write so fast 
I think ‘tis hardly possible for you to read it.” Surely, too, in 
the same letter a note was requisite to explain the startling 
question :— 

Has not the Q. her Sister confessed that she should live in England, tho 
she was the next Heir, with so much Virtue as made it very dangerous ? 


If “ the Queen hér Sister ” is the wife of the Pretender, is not this 
the first time this extraordinary design on her part has ever been 
mentioned ? Or can the reference be to some intention, in the past, 
of Mary when Princess of Orange? We confess ourselves wholly 
at a loss. In Section II., Letter I.,“‘the Fate of Marl.” is an 
evident slip of the pen for the Duke; but what, in Letter IV., 
“The Ellector of Sonnes” may be a slip o. the pen for, we are 
uite unable to guess. In short, if a reverential consideration for 
Duchess’s more or less mysterious slips prevented the elucida- 
tion of them, and the correction of even such a misspelling as 
Jernas for Jervas, would it not have been preferable to print her 
letters in facsimile, like a Shakspearian quarto, and leave the reader 
at all events the possibility of conjecture ? 

To have touched the spelling of the Duchess would, we admit, 
have been little short of sacrilege; for, though defiant of rule 
and reason to the last degree, it suits the general style of these 
letters, and seems to lose its temper with the writer. With her 
correspondents Mr. Jennens and wife she seems, however, to 
have remained on the best of terms, till at last provoked to anger 
with the former by his evidence in a lawsuit, the not very interest- 
ing details of which occupy a i part of the last section of the 
correspondence. Otherwise she shows herself a considerate as 
well as a constant friend to her relatives; and the favourite form 
which her interest in them takes is that of medical advice. She 


frequently commends “her beloved Sir W. Rawleigh’s Cordial,” 
pet on one occasion refers to it by way of analogy as follows :— 

I have been much entertained to-day in reading several of Mr. Steel’s 

Papers, and Nothing has pleasd me better a great while than Sr. Walter 
Rawleigh’s Letter to Prince Henry. You may remember what a MeracleI did 
with his Cordial upon poor Mr. G. I wish the Nation could tast his 
charming Notions upon Government before ‘tis too late, tho I am confydent 
One might rase One from the Dead sooner than One could make Mrs. 
Morley sensible of Sir W. #.’s good advice. 
For regular physicians, on the other hand, she seems to entertain 
as little respect as for Mrs. Morley’s later advisers themselves, 
among whom “ the Sorcerer,” as she calls the statesman whom the 
still ruder populace knew by the nickname of Robin the Juggler, 
naturally receives the greatest share of vituperation. Her obser- 
vations abroad are pretty eey J divided between an appreciative 
enjoyment of the honours paid by the Elector of “ Miance” and 
others to her consort, and violent expressions of abhorrence at the 
forms and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion. She, how- 
ever, continues an eager observer of political affairs both at home 
and abroad, though with regard to home matters she has little to 
urge beyond apprehensions that the country is drifting into the 
arms of the P. of W., and from abroad little news to send except 
that the demolition of the Dunkirk fortifications proceeds with the 
utmost tardiness. For herself she does not profess to loftier senti- 
ments than she possesses, and her philosophy, if not quite so 
magniloquent as that of Bolingbroke in exile, has the true ring of 
@ common sense very far from ashamed with itself :— 

Now I will confess to you, tho nothing upon Earth could move me to doe 
what I thonght an ill Thing, I believe my Vertue is not like Cato’s, for my 
concern is not for England, but for my Children and a few Friends and good 
People that are there. I fear there is not many, and if I would not bee in 
the Place of the most powerful of these Wretches, ’tis for my own Sake 
purely, because my Notion is that they are of all Creatures the most de- 
testable. I know one must dye some Time or other, and I really think the 
Matter is not very great where it happens or when; but if I could have 
my wish it should bee in England, in a clean Hous, where I might converse 
with my Children and Friends while I am in the World; but if that must 
not bee I submitt, and I will own to you that I am not so much to be 
pittyd as some people, having never seen any Condition yet that was 
near so happy as ’twas thought. WhenI was a great Favourite, I was 
railed at and flattered from Morning to Night, neither of which was 7. 
able to me; and when there were but few Women that would not have 
poysond me for the Happynesse they thought I enjoyed, I kept the worst 
Company of any Body upon Earth, and had Reason to be much more 
weary then of any that can happen. Still wee are like a Sort of banishd 
People in a strang Country, and I could say Something to every Part of my 
Life that would convince you that ’tis only a new Sceen of Trouble which 
few are free from in this World, and I thank God I can bear any Thing 
with some sort of Patience as long as I have the Satisfaction to know that 
I have not been the Occation of what is called so great a Misfortune 
myself; and why should not I bear with any Misfortunes that happen to 
the whole Country as well as to me ? 

Such was the way in which this remarkable woman thought, 
and expressed her thoughts; nor is it difficult to recognize beneath 
the labyrinth of her sentences a strong and sturdy spirit which 
must have been very hard to resist and not = easy to endure for 
those who had once fallen under its control. The ascendency of a 
woman like the Duchess of Marlborough over such a one as Queen 
Anne is as easily explicable as the rupture between them. With 
the latter event the political life of the Duke and Duchess was 
really at an end; after their return to England, the Duke, though 
restored to office and admitted into the Cabinet, was in reality a 
mere cipher, “ for the Duke of Marlborough,” writes his wife at the 
end of the year 1714, “if hee has any Power it is still a Secret to 
me. I have seen no effect of it yet.” Before long, the palsy 
had smitten down the hero of so many fights, though his life was 
still protracted for several years. After it had ended, the Duchess 
survived for two-and-twenty years, and as one reads the last 
section of these Letters, one almost feels that, justly famed as was 
the Duke of Marlborough for the self-command he displayed 
in the hour of danger, a courage hardly less extraordinary of its 
kind was displayed by the two noblemen who, if his biographer is 
to be trusted, sued for the hand of his widowed Duchess. These 
Letters do not add much to our previous knowledge of her 
character ; but, on the other hand, they take nothing away from 
the consistency of one of nature's, not satire’s, most curious 
types. 


KAYE’S SEPOY WAR.—VOL. III.* 
(First Notice.) 
Sk JOHN KAYE has at last given us another instalment of 
his work, and it must be confessed that the volume before us 
appears under many disadvantages. Public interest in the great 
utiny was still vivid when the first volume ap ; the general 
story was familiar to all; the episodes, as told by the historian, 
were only full and authentic accounts of deeds which had been the 
theme of talk in every country house and every club in England. 
Which of us, 
Cujus octavum trepidavit xtas claudere lustrum, 
does not remember how, in the smoking-room of the old place 
in the country, men told stories that made the blood to boil 
and the hand to clench; stories that filled one with admira- 
tion for the quiet, enduring courage of the women as well as the 
men who so well upheld the British name in India; stories that 
made one realize from actual observation the secret by which a 
handful of the conquering race won India against all odds under 
Clive, and held it against still more frightful odds under Lawrence 
* History of the 8 War, 1857-8. By John William Kaye, F.R.S. 
Vol. ‘Allen & Co. 7676. 
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and Campbell. One knew that the young fellow who sat, never 
volunteering, but good-humouredly allowing to be extracted from 
him, the account of his comrades’ exploits and his own, had shown 
in the hour of need calm readiness of resource, presence of mind, 
and indomitable courage. One saw that now, when from the 
nettle the flower of safety had been plucked, he no more 
dreamed of boasting than in the hour of peril he ley, of fear ; 
and one felt that this was no exceptional Englishman, but a type 


of the conquering race. 

Nineteen years have since the Sepoy Mutiny. Great 
events have happened in India since then. The Indian prophecy 
has indeed been literally fulfilled, though hardly in the sense in 
which it was interpreted by the mercenaries who rose against their 
master. It was said that in 1857 the Raj of the Company would 
come to an end, and so it did. But it was not succeeded, as the 
Hindoo prophets declared, by the restoration of the native race. 
British India passed from the dominion of the Company to that of 


the Crown, and the Queen became Empress of a stronger India 


than ever was subject to the sway of the Company. In those 
nineteen years there has been time for the great Mutiny to 
be consigned entirely to the limbo of bygone history. We have 
read the record, and we have turned the page. We cannot 
afford in these stirring days to dwell at too great length on a 
¥ peril, however great it was or at whatever cost surmounted. 

t is fitting that there should be a record of the strife, and 
for this we have cordially to thank Sir John Kaye; but he must 
not expect this volume to be welcomed as it would have been wel- 
comed if it had followed at a reasonable interval after the two 
others. To say the truth, Sir John Kaye must be content to be 
judged now as one who writes for posterity. Though many will 
read his picturesque narrative and animated descriptions, he must 
not be surprised if his volume falls rather flat. The first volume 
appeared in 1864, and, after an interval of six years, the second 
was given to the world in 1870. In noticing that volume we com- 
mented on the inevitable disadvantage which he must labour 
under who would thus tell a story piecemeal. To understand the 
second volume one had to hunt up the first, then grown scarce, 
and almost out of print ; but at least the reader was cheered by the 
assurance that the third and last volume was to follow in quick 
succession, Six years have elapsed since then, and we seem no 
nearer the end than ever. “ The story,” wrote the author in 1864, 
“is to be comprised in nine books, making three volumes.” But 
the third volume is now in our hands, and we find it a mere col- 
lection of episodes, without beginning orend. This is perha 
inevitable, but it sadly diminishes the interest, and will afiect the 
popularity of the book. 

Sir John Kaye has hardly aright to assume that those into whose 
hands his book will fall are familiar with his former volumes. In 
the years which have d since they appeared, the most tenacious 
memory has had ample time to forget the sequence of events, and 
to feel utterly at a loss as to the position, relative to other oc- 
' eurrences of the Mutiny, occupied by the circumstances of which 
we read. There is not an index to either of the volumes, and it is 
therefore only by dint of trouble, from which busy men may not 
unreasonably consider that the author ought to have relieved them, 
that we are able to find out whereabouts in the story we are. We 
would suggest to Sir John Kaye, when he presents his next volume 
to the public, that he give, by way of prologue, half-a-dozen pages 
stating the scope of the whole work, what is the portion which 
has already been dealt with, and the particular events which are 
discussed in the — under consideration. 

The history of the Sepoy Mutiny is that of a single year. It 
began, or rather the first actual outbreak took place, at Barrack- 
pore, in March 1857, and a public thanksgiving for the pacification 
of India was held in England in May 1838. But long before the 
latter date the main danger had away; indeed, after the 
capture of Delhi on the 21st September, 1857, the backbone of 
the rebellion was broken. The outbreak at Meerut, on the roth 
May, gave the signal for a simultaneous rising at almost eve: 
station in Northern India; and before the end of the month 
the military posts which lay at short intervals along the banks of 
the Jumna and the were in a blaze. The first act of the 
mutineers, after m the Europeans, was in each instance to 
- cut the telegraph wires and to stop the mail posts. Thus no 
concert was Y agnor between the British. They fought in small 
bands, with the courage of despair, each on the spot where the 
outbreak of the Mutiny had chanced to find him. Against what 
overwhelming odds they held their own, with what tenacity each 
little han confronted the treacherous foe, Sir John Kaye is 
telling us in slow detail. It is then no pitched battle, with a 
definite and concerted plan, that has to be told, but rather a series 
of hand-to-hand conflicts, Every post had its own story, and in 
each the defender, at least in the earlier part of the war, has to 
do what was best in his own eyes to meet with vigour an un- 
expected crisis, A time for retribution and concerted action came; 
but at first the sole connecting link which could be discovered in 
the dismal story was the broad fact that the black race had risen 
against the white. 

In the spring of 1857 there were but few regiments of British 
troops in India. Sir John Kaye, as far as we can remember, 
has not been able to spare a single page of his three thick 
volumes to give a list of them. At the outbreak of the Mutiny 
we had but eighteen Euro; regiments, giving not more than 
fifteen thousand effectives, along the whole line of the frontier 
from Cabul to Burmah. A glance at the map will show how small 
a proportion that force must have borne to the native garrisons, 


After the Sikh war the Punjab required seven British regiments ; 
two were wanted in h, the rest were scattered at such 
laces as Agra, Dinapore, and Meerut. One regiment was usually 
eft to guard Calcutta, and some were usually sent to take their 
turn of refreshment at the hills. It, however, so happened that 
there were fewer a regiments in India at the time of the 
Mutiny than there had been before the annexation of Oude. By 
that step we had added enormously to native discontent, but had 
not added to our means of keeping it in check. Lord Dalhousie, 
it is said, before leaving India asked for more Euro troops ; 
but none were sent, and the Governor-General’s intention of annex- 
ing Oude to the British dominions was carried out without any 
preparations for what might be the consequences of the measure. 
Our frontier line was sixteen hundred miles in length, with a popu- 
lation of not less than eighty millions. We had recently con- 
quered three great countries—the Punjab, Pegu, and Oude—yet 
we had not a single additional English soldier to prevent a possible 
outbreak. The Mutiny surprised us ata time when we had no 
European regiments at Benares, at Allahabad, at —— ; none 
at Feruckabad, Bareilly, Fyzabad, or Delhi; none at Dacca, Ber- 
hampore, or Patna. At Calcutta there was but one half battalion. 

“We are not indebted for this information to Sir John Kaye; and 
we think that readers may reasonably complain that a book pretend- 
ing to be an exhaustive account of the great Sepoy war should have 
reached the end of its third ponderous volume before setting forth 
such obvious preliminary information asa detail of the defensive 
force at the disposal of the Governor-General. It is not necessary 
here to give any account of the Mutiny; we Pre only to furnish 
a few dates which may show the relation which the events nar- 
rated in Sir John Kaye’s present volume bear to the general story. 
There was an outbreak in January 1857 at Barrackpore, the great 
military depét of Bengal, cn the subject of the greased cartridges ; 
but it was quelled, and all relapsed into quietness, Many warn- 
ings were given and disregarded during the next few months, and 
the outbreak of Meerut on the 10th May found the Government as 
unprepared as if they had received no warning atall. The Meerut 
mutineers slew their officers and marched on Delhi, where they 
proclaimed their king on the 12th. Three native regiments were 
disbanded at Lahore, and General Corbett took such measures as 
preserved the tranquillity of the Punjab; General Anson, who was 
at Simla when the outbreak at Meerut took place, rather too 
leisurely decided to march on Delhi; he died of cholera on the 
27th May, and was succeeded by Sir Henry Barnard. On the 30th 
took place the Mutiny at Lucknow, and on the 3rd of June the 
rising of Allahabad was put down by Neill. From that date the 
Mutiny spread with fearful rapidity throughout Bengal. Horrible 
massacres of women and children took place at Meerut, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Nusseerabad, Neemuch, Hansi Hissar, Jhansi, Bareilly, 
and habad. And many other stations in the country round 
Lahore, in Oude, and throughout the length and breadth of the 
valley of the Ganges, rose in open revolt. On the ist of July the 
Residency of Lucknow was besieged by the rebels, and on the 4th 

en the tide n to turn. ly one place, Dinapore, revolte 

after this date; on the 12th June Nicholson won his. first victory 
at Sealcote, five days later Havelock recaptured Cawnpore, and 
soon after commenced, 29th July, his victorious march. But it 
was not till the 14th September that the assault on Delhi ‘ 
and it was not till the 2oth that it was taken. On the 25th Havelock 
and Outram relieved Lucknow. Then followed, at the end of Sep- 
tember and the first days of October, Greathed’s avenging campaign. 
Sir Colin Campbell been appointed Commander-in-Chief in 
July. In November he ap before and took Cawnpore. 
This was the last exploit of the year 1857. The year 1858 made 
a clean end of the Mutiny, and in September 1858 British India 
passed from the dominion of the East India Company to that of 
the Crown. 

Such is the story which Sir John Kaye has to tell. In one sense 
there is an epic a, in it, for it is the history of the great and 
simultaneous revolt of a subject race ; but, on the other hand, it is 
difficult to keep the of the narrative all in hand, for its 
interest lies in the heroic nature of the detached episodes, alike in 
character, brought about by the same causes, identical in point 
of time, and differing only in the actors and minor details. 

We cannot but think that the author threw away a great chance 
when he a the plan on which his work is written. He 
says of himself in the preface to the second volume :— 

‘The events to be narrated covered a large area of space, but were com- 
pressed within a small period of time. Chronologically they moved along 
parallel lines, but locally they were divergent and distracting. The question 
was how it was best to deal historically with all these synchronous inci- 
dents. To have written according to date, with some approach to fidelity 
of detail, a number of separate narratives, each illustrative of a particular 
day, or of a particular week, would have been easy to the writer, and would 
in some sort have represented the character of the crisis, one of the most 

istinguishing features of which was derived from the confusion and dis- 
traction engendered by the multiplicity of simultaneous outbursts in 
different parts of the country. This mode of treatment, however, though it 
might accurately reflect the situation, was not likely to gratify the reader. 
The multiplicity of personal and local names rapidly succeeding each other 
would have bewildered him, and no distinct impression would have been 
left upon his mind. But though the nature of the subject utterly forbade 
all thought of unity of place and unity of action, with reference to the 
scope of the entire work, there was a certain unification of the several parts 
which was practicable, and which -— pe what might be called an 
episodical treatment of the subject, with such connecting links, or such a 
general framework or setting, as historical truth might permit. 

Sir John Kaye then determined deliberately to write, as he calls 
it, episodically ; and we must confess that the result is to the last 
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degree exasperating. Any attempt at dramatic unity has been 
abandoned. If ail the wok had Count at once, it would have 
been something ; but as it is, we are treated at intervals of six or 
seven years to a bundle of episodes, bearing no apparent relation to 
each other, which might as well be entitled “ Anecdotes of British 
Heroism” as a History of the Sepoy War. The book is also 
disfigured, as we think, by a fundamental defect. Sir John 
tells us over and over again that he has striven to be impartial. 
He says that a historian is worth nothing unless he can 
write as impartially of the living, or of those newly dead, as he 
would of those who lived ages ago. But Sir John Kaye cannot 
attain that judicially impartial frame of mind ; it is foreign to his 
very nature. The man who would write contemporary history 
with impartiality must be made of sterner stuff than he, and his 
pen must be dipped sometimes in a fluid bitterer than the lubri- 
eating mixture which serves Sir John Kaye for ink 


(To be continued.) 


ROUND MY HOUSE.* 


HE purpose of this book, as Mr. Hamerton tells us, is to male 
two nations understand each other better, or rather to make 
Englishmen understand a little more about Frenchmen. There is 
obviously room for such a kindly office; and Mr. Hamerton’s book 
is excellently adapted to discharge it. The first of these proposi- 
tions needs very little proof. Nothing can be more ludicrous than 
the misconceptions which every nation forms of its neighbours. 
Amiable people labour to show the unreasonableness of various 
international prejudices. It would perhaps be better to say that, 
properly speaking, there is no such thing as international prejudice 
at all. Dr. Holmes remarks in one of his most amusing books that 
there -are really six persons concerned in every dialogue. Besides 
the real A and B, there are the imagi A and the imaginary B 
contemplated by A; and, in the same way, there are B's A and 
Bs B. Only two of these persons have an objective existence ; 
but the other four, for the most part entirely different from either 
of them, must be taken into aecount to understand the conversa- 
tion. This is most strikingly true in regard to nations. When 
we say that an Englishman hates Frenchmen or Americans, we 
are speaking inaccurately. He really hates a creature of the imagi- 
nation, some of whose qualities, it is true, have been more or less 
for the most as imaginary as Jago or mu 
vividly pee We need only draw the A in ing that 
it is absurd to resent antipathies of this kind. Why be angry 
with a Frenchman for detesting England, when the real object of 
his detestation is a purely fictitious John Bull constructed out of 
vague traditions, inherited prejudices, and all sorts of absurd 
blunders? By “foreigner,” we may say more generally, is under- 
stood the reverse of myself—the non-ego of a particular race; and 
therefore hatred of the foreigner is simply the reverse side of 
patriotic vanity—a foolish sentiment it may be, but not one which 
calls for any special resentment. 

It is desirable, for most obvious reasons, that a conception more 
mm correspondence with objective facts should take the place of the 
old shadowy image. All manner of misconceptions are prevalent 
in regard to the French people, and few English travellers, even 
though of exceptional intelligence, are in a position to judge for 
themselves. England, says Mr. Hamerton, is as far from rural 
France as China, though France is a good deal nearer to England, 
We go to them, that is, much more often than they come to us, 
But 2s an Englishman’s acquaintance with any of France out- 
side Paris is generally confined to a bird's-eye view from a railway 
carriage travelling at the rate of thirty miles an hour, it is not 
very trustworthy or exhaustive. Nine Englishmen out of ten 
would detine France as the eighteen hours of railway which inter- 
venes between Calais and Geneva. Mr. Hamerton, on the con- 
trary, has had singularly good op ities of observation. He 
has lived in a French country district for years; he has been 
familiar with people in all classes, and he has been an eye-witness 
of changes destined to mark a great histcrical epoch. He has 
moreover the powers required in a good observer. He has the eye 
of a painter; he is a man of sin ly liberal mind, and has thus 
ene advantage even over Frenchmen, for he can both admire a 
Catholic bishop and sympathize with the worship of Garibaldi; 
he is a man of great literary and artistic culture, and is therefore 
capable of judging by a high standard, and taking an 
interest in questions of real importanee. Fimally, he is able 
to communicate the results of his observations in a very pleasant 
and direct style; and gives the pith of his conclusions with 
enough illustrative anecdote to bring out his points. There is 
thus far more to be learnt from this very modest little book than 
from many pretentious volumes filled with political philosophy 
and ambitious description. 

The scope of the book is tolerably wide. After an amusing 
account of his rambles in search of a house, Mr. Hamerton pro- 
eeeds to describe the region in which he ultimately settled, and 
then gives the natural history of the population. He gives a clear 
aceount of French country society, of the position and influence 
ef the aristocracy, of the various pleasures and troubles of house- 
keeping, of the “ peasant-world,” of the ecclesiastical organization, 
and of French ideas about money, education, aud marriage. The 
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book concludes with a graphic account of the state of things 
during the German war, and of a battle which Mr. Hamerton had 
the good, or ill, fortune to witness from his garret window. It 
would not be difficult approximately to identify, by means of 
some of the details incidentally given, the geographical position of 
Mr. Hamerton’s house; but, as he abstains from mentioning 
names, we must follow his example. It is enough to say that 
Mr. Hamerton lived near a French country town, and watched, as 
only an intimate can watch, the habits both of the urban and the 
purely rustie population. The French peasant, of whom he gives 
an interesting portrait, is chiefly familiar to English readers of 
French literature from the writings of Balzac and George Sand ; 
but it is difficult te know what is the substratum of bare fact which 
underlies the beautiful idyls of one writer and the lnideous reve- 
lations of selfishness, meanness, avarice, and cunning, which 
compose the ideal of the other. Mr. Hamerton’s aceount may 
help to explain how the same figure may serve as a model 
One must begin 
by realizing the extraordinary interval whieh still separates the 
peasant intellect from that of the educated classes. The meee, 
as Mr. Hamerton says, lives upon tradition and rumour. He still 
believes implicitly in witchcraft, and does not object to science and 
art inasmuch as he is absolutely unaware of their existence. He 
speaks a patois confined to a limited district, and only 
partially intelligible to even cultivated natives. Rumour there- 
fore supplies the place of newspapers in the outside world. The 
priests are generally supposed to control the peasant mind, but 
they are powerless to prevent the currency of the singular notions 
embodied by rumour. The peasantry, for example, took it into 
their heads that the priests were Prussian agents during the war. 
The source of this curious delusion is thus explained by Mr. 
Hamerton. It had been imagined by the ts before the war 
that the Pope wanted to oceupy the French throne, and they ex- 
plained the re-occupation of Rome by the theory that Napoleon 
sent his troops there to keep the Holy Father quiet. But what 
caused this view of the Papal hostility? The reason seems to be, 
says Mr. Hamerton, that, under a monetary convention, the Papal 
money circulated in France. The Papal Government took ad- 
vantage of this by coining great quantities of franc-pieces of in- 
trinsically small value. The French Government at last declared 
that these pieces were only to be received for their value as 
bullion. Thus every peasant who had a hoard of silver suddenly 
found that all the francs marked with the Pope's head were 
lowered in value to ninety centimes. This was enough to make 
the Pope hated; and it was at once inferred that he wished to 
conquer France, that he was the ally of Prussia, and that his 
priests were spies. If this curious story be correct, it reveals 
strange possibilities. Who can say what strange notion may next 
enter heads so singularly incapable of a — political reali- 
ties and so pertinacious in errors once adopted? If the peasantry 
were conscious of their own strength they could govern France. 
But how are minds to be reached which are so hopelessly beyond 
the pale of reason? No more serious question can be asked. 

The peasantry, however ignorant, are undoubtedly very shrewd 
judges of things within their narrow radius of intellectual vision, and 
are thoroughly independent. The French generally are economical 
beyond the conception of wasteful Englishmen, and the peasant iseco- 
nomical beyond all other Frenchmen. He has his own land, he lives 
chiefly upon soup and potatoes, and he saves money by efforts which 
are sometimes heroic. Though modern luxury is altering his old 
habits and ideas, the process is a slow one. His ignorance is dense, 
and Mr. Hamilton mentions an intelligent youth, possessing 400., 
who, as he showed by incidental questions, had uever even heard 
of printing, and could not understand the difference between books 
and manuscript. On what side in politics will this vast mass of 
population, so cut off from all other currents of thought, so perti- 
nacious, and so bigoted to old traditions, throw its weight? The 
peasant tradition is derived from pre-revolutionary days, aud con- 
sists chiefly in a bitter hatred of the ancient privileges of the 
nobiesse. The peasant, so far, tends to Republicanism, but he has 
hitherto associated Republicanism with the insecurity of property. 
The experience of the last few years has tended to remove that 
fear, and hence the many symptoms of the growth of Republican- 
ism amongst the rural population. 
however, is on the other side, and it is a very difficult question 
to decide how deeply that influence is rooted. It is on one side 
obvious that sceptical ideas have spread to a certain extent 
from the towns. On the other hand, the peasant is still 
intensely superstitious, and the Church knows well how to turn 
his superstitions to account. Mr. Hamerton tells us a typical 
story of a girl who was slapped on the back one morning by a 
figure which instantly disappeared in the mist. Mrs. Hamerton 
tried to persuade the girl that the cause of this strange pheno- 
menon was some young man’s cage to “larks.” ‘The priest 
upheld the doctrine that the girl’s father had come back from 
purgatory, and meant to give a hint for more prayers on his 
behalf. ‘The priest seems to have had the best of it. The 
Church of course exercises an enormous influence over the 
women in all classes, and where there are such superstitions to 
be worked upon, an unscrupulous use of its power may do much. 
The question is, as Mr. Hamerton says, whether the scepticism 
of the men is a thin film overlying a substratum of genuine 
belief, or whether the comparison should be inverted. On the 
whole, Mr. Hamerton seems to incline to the view that, in his 
neighbourhood at any rate, the set of opinion amongst the male 
peasantry was in the sceptical direction ; but evidently there are 
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materials in any ease for a 
In view of sueh a result, his description of the mode in which 
the priests use the powers of a most perfect organization to 
strengthen their influence amongst all classes is interesting, 
—— the main facts are sufficiently familiar. 

e have not space to give further illustrations of Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s very wyrome. & book. Not the least curious part is that 


in whieh he expo without prejudice the theory and practice 
of French We will merely make one obvious remark, 
which, however, is generally overlooked. When French novels 
are quoted to show the corruption of French society, people forget 


that the one great source of interest in an English novel is impos- 
sible. When the objection to flirtation is carried so far that a 

woman is not allowed, as a rule, to see a young man till she 
is engaged to him, it is obvious that the poor novelist is driven to 
post-matrimonial love-making. It does not in the least follow that 
the thing is more common in France than in England. Probably 
the actual standard of feminine virtue may be about the same in 
the two countries. The worst result of the French system is that 
it keeps the feminine intellect in a state of torpor by exaggerating 
beyond all reason the barriers to a free communication between the 
sexes. The life of a nun is only the prolongation of the life of the 


ordinary jeune fille; and a lady kept in conventual seclusion 
till and duties after it, has not 
much chance of enlarging her mind. 


FISHER’S HISTORY OF LANDHOLDING IN ENGLAND." 


shee was in the days of our youth a Mr. E. H. Barker, 
who wrote many books, and who amazed mankind by 
putting after his name the letters O.T.N. No one knew of any 
egree or order of knighthood or learned society which could be 
expressed by these three letters. At last it was found out that 
O.T.N. stood for “Of Thetford, Norfolk.” Now the four letters 
F.R.H.S. are not quite so mysterious as the three letters O.T.N., 
because the F. and the R. and the S. are all familiar in such posi- 
tions; we might guess that F.R.H.S. betokened fellowship of 
some society, perhaps even of some royal society. And so it is; 
Mr. Fisher's discourse on the History of Landholding was read at 
a meeting of the Royal Historical Society, and “ it will be published 
in the Transactions of that body.” Mr. Fisher adds that, “as ¢ 
is an expensive work and only accessible to the Fellows of that 
Society,” he has “ thought it desirable to place i within the reach 
of those who may not have access to the larger and more expensive 
work.” Mr. Fisher is a little vague with his its, but we gather 
from all this that F.R.H.S. means Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society. We seem to have heard the name of that Society before ; 
but we cannot say that we know very much about it. What 
we do learn now is that, but for Mr. Fisher's kindness in putting 
forth his views about landholding in the form of a thin of 
ninety-five pages, they might have remained inaccessible to all 
but the Fellows of the Royal Historical Society. But this gives 
usa very odd idea of the Royal Historical Society, its Fellows, and 
its Transactions. One might perhaps think that Transactions from 
which we learn that gavelkind came from “ gave-all-kind ” (p. 66) 
might, without much public loss, remain inaccessible to the world in 
general. Nor should we counsel any of our friends to spend much 
money on an “expensive work” where they will read that “ Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, ‘the King-maker,’ overpowered on the 
field of Tewkesbury” (50), and where, two pages on, they may 
find the additional and striking detail that ‘he lay gory in his 
blood” on the said field. We might be tempted to say that, things 
being so, the purchase of the expensive work would be what one of 
the prophets calls “ giving our money for that which is not bread.” 
Mr. Fisher is “aware that much might be added to the informa- 
tion it contains.” Those who have read Maine and Nasse and the 
Maurers, Stubbs and Kemble and Waitz, might perhaps doubt 
whether in strictness anything could be “added to the informa- 
tion” contained in Mr. Fisher's book. To add one thing to an- 
other implies that there is some community of nature between the 
two things which are brought into contact. But we can see no 
“community of nature between Mr. Fisher's book and anything that 
can be called “ information.” To those who know anything of the 
history of landholding it might seem that Mr. Fisher's very 
foundation would have to be grubbed up before any fabric of “ in- 
formation ” could be reared on the same site. Mr. Fisher “ pos- 
sesses materials which would have more than doubled its size.” 
Such a prospect is really frightful. Unless the materials which 
have been kept back are something very different from the deri- 
vation of gavelkind and the gory overthrow of the Earl of Warwick, 
‘we must beg, in the interest alike of scholars and of the general 
public, that they may be kept shut up in expensive volumes acces- 
sible only to Fellows of the Royal Historical Society. 

Mr. Fisher’s book is the History of Landholding in England ; 
in tracing that history he goes back to times before the beginning, 
but he leaves the ye itself out. He starts with “the 
Aborigines,” and adds, with much truth, “ The Aboriginal Period is 
wrapped in darkness, and I cannot tell with certainty whether the 
system which prevailed was Celtic and tribal.” We must our- 
selves beg to be allowed to keep utter silence as to the aborigines 

of Britain and their system till the pemnentoagins have made it 
quite clear who the aborigines of Britain were. But we doubt 
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whether much ean be learned from “ an old French customary in 2 
manuscript treating upon the antiquity of tenures,” which says that 
“ the first English King divided the land into four parts,” and that 
“he gave one J to the Arch Flamens to pray for him and his 
ity.” @ quite with Mr. Fisher that “the terms 
”—such as earls, knight service, oa = burgage—“ applied to 

a much more recent period and more modern ideas.” Nor do we 
see that anything can be learned of the aborigines from Cvesar, 
Diodorus Siculus, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Tacitus, or even “ Dr. 


_ Henry quoting Tacitus.” ‘One is inclined to ask whether, as an im- 


— official in Oxfordshire believed that Richard King of the 
mans came before Cesar, so Mr. Fisher believes that Geofirey 
of Monmouth came before Tacitus. But, whatever the date of 
Geoffrey, and whatever faith we put in his stories, it is hard ea 
him to make him talk of “ the laws of Dunwalls Molnutus.” Then 
come the Romans ; then, according to allrule, should have come the 
Saxons; but, instead of them, weget as number III. the Scandinavians, 
and as number IV. the Normans. Mr. Fisher, we observe, dates 
from Waterford, which might perhaps justify a little tinge of the 
Berserker element. But Mr. Fisher is very calm and judicial; 
there is nothing in him of the grand rush which sweeps everything 
before it in the s of some other writers who are strong on the 
Scandinavian te He thus gives judgment :— 

I am disposed to think that we shall look in vain among the customs of 
the Teutons for the basis from whence came the polity established in Eng- 
land by the invaders of the fifth century. The Anglo-Saxons came from a 
region north of the Elbe, which we call Schleswig-Helstein. They were 
kindred to the Norwegians and the Danes, and of the family of the sea 
gs they were not Teutons, for the Teutons were not and are not 

1S. 


and presently, yet more decisively :— 

I therefore venture the opinion that the settlement of in 
fifth and six centuries was not Teutonic or Germanic, but ScanDINAVIAN. 
Notwithstanding all this, our breath is a little taken away when 
we hear of “ the nomenclature of feudalism introduced into Eng- 
land in the fifth century.” And then we have a prodigious deal 
of talk, with references to the decisions of judges, and extracts from 
law books about feudalism in England before the Norman Con- 
quest, references to Pontopidan and “ Wacterus” for the deii- 
vation of “odal” and “feudal,” and references to Old-English 
laws in which King Acthelstan is made to speak of two otherwise 
unknown classes of men called “thegur” and “theodia.” There 
is also a vast deal about “liberi homines.” Mr. Fisher seems to 
have got some notion into his head that the condition of freeman 
and vassal are inconsistent. Full of this, he runs tilt at the Gemot of 
Salisbury in 1085, and goes quoting a good many lawyers and a 

many modern historians, all of whom are under “ mistakes ” and 
* misapprehensions ” because they had not grasped this dogma of Mr. 
Fisher's. And so he goes on through nearly the whole history of 
England, seeing everywhere this same distinction between the 
“ Anglo-Saxon” freeman and the Norman vassal, as if vassalage 
and freedom hindered one another. The most amusing thing 
is that, after Mr. Fisher has bowled over several writers old 
and new, he says with great simplicity, “Since the paper was read, 
I have met.with the following passage in Stubbs’s Constitutional 
History of England, vol. 1, p. 265.” Here of course Mr. Fisher, 
if he had had sense enough to understand what he read, would 
have found an a of the whole matter. But no, Mr. 
Stubbs is charged by Mr. Fisher with having “ overlooked ” some- 
thing. This is certainly a most unusual accident with Mr. Stubbs ; 
but what the Professor is charged with overlooking is the most 
curious part of the whole business. 

In turning over Mr. Fisher’s pages the reader will be ever and 
anon struck with references to “55 William I.,” sometimes ex- 
changed for “ LIT. William 1.” Whatever we make of the latter, 
the former is the usual way of quoting a statute by the years of 
a king's reign. Thus “55 Henry UL,” or “55 George Lil.,” 
would not be amazing; but we are a little startled at so great a 
number of years being attributed to any king but those two. The 
nursery rhyme indeed assures us that “ William the Conqueror 
long did reign ”; but, in sober chronology, “21 William I.” is the 
highest figure which could ibly be got at. But, after a little 
searching, we find out that the “55 William I.” is not a date, but 
a reference to the alleged Laws of William, according to the copy 
given in Selden’s Appendix to Eadmer. Now we should really 
have thought that any human creature who was able to read 
any Latin at all might have found out the diilerence between 
Eadmer’s own text and Selden’s Notes and Appendix ; but not so 
My. Fisher, F.R.H.S. Willit be believed thet, in p. 34 of the 
History of Landholding, Mr. Fisher, after introducing “ admerus,’ 
as one might say, with mickle worship and with mickle pyro- 
cession, bringing him in in the glory of capital letters, and 
with a short account of his life, actually took the laws which 
Eadmer’s editor printed in his Appendix to be part of the text 
of Eadmer himself. So it is; and on the strength of this he 
charges Mr. Stubbs with “ overlooking the complete narration of 
the alleged laws of William I. given by Eadmerus, to which I 
have refeered.” If My. Fisher wishes io know something about 
the subject on which he has taken upon himself to write, he 
will find all that is good for him ia the Preface to the second 
volume of Roger of Howden; but, if Le chooses to stick to 
Selden, and to call him Eadmer, he might at least not attribute 
to either of them such nonsense as he puts into their mouths 
both in Latin and English. Mr. Fisher quotes as Latin:— 

LV. De chartilari seu Feudorum jure et ingenuorum immunitate, 
Volume etiam, &c. 
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This, Latin gibberish is translated by the following English gib- 
Concerning cheutilar or Feudal rights, and the immunity of freemen. 


We confess that we were simply baffled by both Mr. Fisher's 
languages, and, not having the e by heart, we had to turn to 
Selden to see that the rea weal is “ clientelari.” 

If (quod absit) Mr. Fisher should ever write another book, he 
will do well, instead of charging Mr. Stubbs with “ overlooking” 
this or that, to get, if not Mr. Stubbs himself, yet some one who 
can read English and Latin, to “overlook” his own manuscripts 
or proof-sheets. 

And so we go on to the all charter of William to Count 
Alan, which scholars have ceased to believe in, but copied in such 
a fashion that things are granted “ Alano Brittania comiti et here- 
dibus tuas,” and that the things granted appear as “ omnes villas 
et terras que nuper fuerent comitas Edwin in Eborashina cum 
feodis militia et aliis liberatibus,” and where the English Earl him- 
self appears in the nominative case as “ Edwiniis.” Then Mr. 
Fisher comes across “the Saxon Chronicles, p. 238,” quoting, it 
would seem, the edition of Gibson, though it is rather hard that the 
“ deoules and yuele men” should be softened into “ wicked men, 
or rather devils.” Then, in Stephen's day or later, according to 
Mr. Fisher, 


The nation was mapped out, and the owners’ names inscribed in the 
Doomsday Book. There were no unoccupied lands, and had the possessors 
been loyal and prudent, the sovereign would have had no lands, save his 
own private domains, to give away, nor would the industrious have been 
able to become tenants-in-fee. The alterations which have taken place in 
the possession of land since the composition of the Book of Doom, have been 
owing to the disloyalty or extravagance of the descendants of those then 
found in possession. 


The possibility that a family might become extinct without either 
disloyalty or extravagance ir not seem to have come into Mr. 
Fisher's head. Perhaps they manage these things better at Water- 
ford. As we go on we come to some more strange things here and 
there. Thus, when we get to the Great Charter, we read :— 


The Plantagenets had not be; to call Commons to the House of Lords. 
The issue of writs was confined to tho-e who were bar:ns-by -tenure, the 
patricians of (he Norman period. The creatiou of nobles was the inveution 
of a lat.rage. The baron feasted in his hall, while the slave grovelled in 
his cabin. 

At much later times, those of Tudors and Stuarts, we are again 
puzzled when we read :— 


The abolition of retainers, while it relieved the land of the nobles from 
the prin. ipal charge thereon, did not entirely abolish knight’s service. ‘Ihe 
monar h was entitled to the care of all minors, to ajds on the marriage or 
knighthood of the eldest sun, to primer-seizin or a year’s rent upon the de ith 
of each tenant of the Crown. These fees were considerable, and were under 
the care of the Court of Ward and Liveries. 


Directly after, still in the section devoted to the Tudors, we 


The «rtisan class had, however, grown in wealth, and they were greatly 
strengthened b) the removal from France of large numbers of workmen in 
consequence of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. These prosperous 
trades, eople became 1 ndowners by purchase, and thus tended to replace 
the Liber: Hvmines, or freemen, who had been destroyed under the wars of 
the nobles, which effaced the landmarks of English society. The liberated 
serfs attuined the position of paid farm-labourers ; had the policy of Elizabeth, 
who enacceu tuat each of their cottages should have an allotment of four 
om of la. d, been curried out, it would have been most beneficial to the 

ate. 


This sounds as if Mr. Fisher thought that the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes happened in the time of Elizabeth. Under the 
Stuarts we read that “the suppression of retainers converted land 
into a quasi-property,” and that “ the contest eventuated in a 
military protectorship.” On the Revolution of 1688 we have a 
very dark passage indeed :— 

William LLL. succeeded, as an elected monarch, under the Bill of Rights. 
This rema: kab e document contains no provision, securing the tenants-in- 
fee in their estates ; and I have not met with any treatise dealing with the 
legal cticcts of the eviction of James 11. Ali patents were covenants between 
the king and his heirs, and the putentees and their heirs. The expulsion of 
the sovereign virtually destroyed the title ; and an elected king, who did 
not suc eed us Aeir, was not bound by the patents of his pre-ecessors, nor 
was William asked, by the Bill of Rights, to recognise an. of the existing 
titles. lis anom~lous state of things was met in degree by the statute of 
prescriptious, but ev.n this did not entirely cure the d fect in the titles to 
the principal estates in the kingdom. The English tenants in decapitating 
one laniJord ond expelling avether, appear to have destroyed their titles, 
and then endeavoured to renew them by prescriptive right ; but I shall not 
pursue ‘h-s topic further, though it may have a very detinite bearing upun 
the quesiion iandholding. 


And another passage, under the House of Hanover, is, if possible 
darker stil :— 


The possession of wealth and of rent back to their possessors even 
larger powers then those wrested from them by the first Tudor king. The 
maxim that “ what was attached to the freehold belonged to the freehold,” 
gave the .andlord, even greater powers than those held by the sword, and 
of which they were despoiled. ‘Though nominally forb:dden to take part 
in the election of the representatives of the Commons, yet they virtually 
had the power, the crea ion of freehold, the substance and material of electoral 
right; and co.sequently both Houses of Parliament were’ essen‘ially 
lundlord, «nd the laws, for the ceutury which succeed d the ascension of 
George L., are marked with the assertion of landlord right which is tenant 
wrong. 

The only way to get any meaning out of this is to suppose that 
Mr. Fisher believes that landlords and peers of the realm are con- 
Vertible terms ; and it is a new discovery in hagiology that the first 
Hanoverian King left the earth after the manner of Enoch and 


We go back again to the beginning to remark that Mr. Fisher 
knows the approximate population of Britain in the time of the 
aborigines and in the time of the Romans; and that he knows 
exactly what it was in 1066 andin 1154. Also he believes the 
story of the Lord of Shobington and his sons coming to meet 
William riding on bulls. Nay more, he tells us, what we are not 
quite sure whether Sir Bernard Burke tells us or not, that, as “ this 
was the period when hundreds of herds of wild cattle roamed the 
forest lands of Britain,” so, “failing horses, the Shobingtons 
collected a number of bulls”—which seem to have been easily 
broken in—“ rode forth on them, and routed the Normans, unused 
to such cavalry.” How bulls could anyhow form cavalry is even 
darker than by what process of fiction the well-known Wiggod of 
Wallingford, the rad | Lord of Shobington, got turned into this 
mythical rider of bulls. 


FOGG’S ARABISTAN.* 


HIS is a book of which the most favourable view must be ex- 
pressed by the well-known legal phrase,“ factum valet, quod fieri 
non debuit.” There seems to be no particular reason why the author's 
loose memoranda and superficial impressions of travel should ever 
have assumed the shape of a volume of three hundred pages. A 
good deal of the ground is thoroughly well known to a host of 
Anglo-Indians, or to invalids compelled to exchange the fog of a 
London December for the bright sun and exhilarating atmosphere 
of Cairo. The slang of Egyptian donkey boys, the feats of am- 
phibious Arabs at Aden, the processions of devotees to spots forcibly 
identified with remarkable scenes of the New Testament, are either 
familiar to many of us already or have been fully treated by far 
more learned and picturesque writers. There was nothing very 
exceptional in the author's route. He went by steamer to Alex- 
andria, and thence to Cairo, where he found that a party which 
he had intended to join had already started to look for an oasis 
supposed to be situated in the very heart of the Libyan 
desert. At this point, too, he might have formed one of Colonel 
Gordon’s expedition, bound for the region so well described in 
Ismailia; but he thought it better to proceed to Turkish Arabia, 
having previously paid a visit to the Suez Canal, Port Said, Jaffa, 
and Jerusalem. At least one hundred and fifty pages devoted 
to these well-known spots might have been spared. Still the 
work is one not forbidding in its aspect nor hard to read. 
The style, though occasionally “ slangy,” possesses some anima- 
tion. Americanisms are frequent, and there are blunders not a 
few. We do not quite like the Introduction by Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, who tells us that he is induced to stand godfather to the 
work because he has long known Mr. Fogg, and because the 
description of Palestine and Egypt, which he does know, 
induces him to trust the pictures of Bagdad, of the plains of 
the Euphrates, and of the ruins of Babylon, which he does not 
kifow. This style of recommendation might easily become a 
nuisance. A book of travels, like any other compilation not based 
on the joint-stock principle of limited liability, should have 
strength and buoyancy enough to float itself. If it possesses any 
inherent merits, such as novelty of scene and incident, quickness of 
observation, and vigour and attractiveness of style, it may defy 
criticism and dispense with patronage. If it is dull and common- 
place, neither Mr. Bayard Taylor nor any writer of his nation will 
make it go down with an English public. When we proceed to 
draw attention to several Transatlantic forms of expression and 
modes of spelling, it is by way of protest against their finding a 
cag ge place in current literature. Mr. Fogg and those whom 
e joins are always “travelers,” and describe scenes which are 
“ marvelous.” A road may very well be called “ wide and smooth,” 
but we must reject the phrase “ well-graded,” though its meaning 
may be sufficiently clear. Of a young Arab it is said, in a 
eo tense apparently borrowed from the Jabberwock, that 
e “dove head foremost through the crowd to present his 
cap for bakshish.” Why should it not be said of a critic that he 
“smole” on reading this? The word “ location ” is used frequently, 
and anecdotes told by a genial host at a farewell dinner at Bagdad 
are “located in New York, Savannah, and New Orleans.” To 
“loan” a rifle is, after this, very pardonable. We have no 
objection to a writer of travels dedicating his work to a compagnon 
de voyage, but the name of “ Steriker Finnis, junior,” to whom, as 
well as to the English residents of Bagdad, the volume is inscribed, 
is suggestive of Dickens's “ War Correspondent, Mr. Jefferson 
Brick.” Queer-sounding names, unless associated with great per- 
sonal merit or public approbation, had in most cases much better 
be kept out of a title-page. 

That an American gentleman should teach Englishmen how to 
amplify and add dignity to their own tongue is what we must 
always expect ; but there are errors and misapprehensions in the 
work before us which do not admit of argument or excuse, like the 
omission of superfluous and unnecessary consonants or the forcible 
conversion of intransitive into transitive verbs. ‘The Arab,” we 
are told, “unlike his Hindoo brother, has no idea of mercy to 
animals.” If Mr. Fogg, at this present time especially, could only 
inspect the backs of a few wretched ponies harnessed to the 
carriages of a Transit Company in Upper India, or the tails of 
bullocks well twisted and mauled by a Bengali peasant, or the 
head of an elephant into which the mahout has repeatedly 


* Arabistan; or the Land of “The Arabian Nights.’ Being Travels 
through Egypt, Arabia, and Persia, to Bagdad. By W. Perry Fogg, A.M. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 
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driven two inches of his sharp iron goad, he would* have 
a very different notion of the necessity in India for a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, or for the operation of an 
Oriental “ Martin’s Act.” Then Kerbela, the famed resort of 
ee a | age is said to contain the shrines of “ Abbas and 
Hassain.” ese martyred saints should be Hassan and Hassain, 
as Mr. Fogg might have learnt from the splendid description of 
Gibbon, if from no other source. We may take this opportunity 
of quoting for the use of Eastern travellers a very concise and easy 
in Hindustani or Urdu language, which 
e “five ho rsons” specially venerated by one ¢ division 

Nabi o Ali, Fatima o Hassan, 
Hasta ye hain Panj tan. 
That is to say, “the Prophet, Ali his son-indaw, Fatima his 
daughter, and Hassan and in, his grandsons, these are the five 
ms.” The Peninsular and Oriental Company have not always 
n lucky in the choice of their captains or the management 
of their ships, and the clever play of the Overland Route 
is oe an exaggeration of what may have happened at the 
wrecks of the Alma, the Colombo, the Ava, or the Carnatic steamers. 
But we do not think that any infames scopuli in the Red Sea are 
to be credited with the loss of “a magnificent steamer ” belonging 
to the said Company “ with all on board,” consisting of “ two hun- 
dred passengers.” As faras we can make out, Mr. Fogg must have 
been shown the rock where the Alma was wrecked, or that on which 
the Carnatic grounded some six years ago, broke her back, and slipped 
off into deep water, the loss of life on the occasion being very 
limited. A more extraordinary blunder occurs at p. 244, where 
Mr. Fogg tells us that at Bagdad he was shown the ex-King of 
Oudh, who was lucky enough to have yielded up his royal dignities 
and es to the English before the breaking out of the Indian 
Mutiny. This terrible episode in history is here enlivened with 
statements not generally known, to the effect that the said ex-King 
has ever since resided on the banks of the Tigris; that he has 
“ traveled ” all over Europe,’and that in England he was “ received 
by the Queen with all the honours due to his former rank.” Pro- 
bably, the author, writing from recollections or imperfect memo* 
randa, has muddled up the history of the Nawab Jubal-ud-Dowlah 
with anecdotes of the ex-King, and with the visits to England at 
intervals of the late Prince Ghulam Mahommed,a son of Tippoo, who 
appeared in London to remind us of the rapid growth of our Indian 
pire, as well as to prove that the descendant of one of our most 
soldierly antagonists could be a high-bred gentleman and a loyal 
and attached subject of the Queen. The pensioner whom the 
author saw is the grandson of a well-known former Nawab or 
King of Oudh, Saadut Ali. He has resided at Bagdad for some 
thirty years, on a pension gradually increased to 3,000/. a year for 
his loyalty and for om service rendered during the Persian war. 
The real ex-King of Oudh, we have every reason to believe, may 
still be seen at Garden Reach, Calcutta, writing flowery odes in 
very choice Persian, flying innumerable pigeons, and feeding a host 
of aquatic birds. ; 

r. Fogg’s impressions as to the standard of official morality in 
Turkish Arabia we give for what they are worth, and that cannot 
be very much. He puts no faith in stories of functionaries acces- 
sible to easy bribes, or of fraudulent contracts entered into in behalf 
of the Government, or of local agents who paid arrears with bricks 
instead of with hard cash. The particular instances quoted may 
be exaggerated, or merely typical ; but the truth is that no person 
making a hasty visit of this kind, ignorant, as he admits, of the 
language, and treated with considerable attention by Pashas and 
Sheikhs in virtue of his nationality, has any business to give a 
decided opinion on the matter. Those who, after a life spent in 
public duties or devoted to commercial enterprise in kish 
Arabia or Persia, have thought proper to give their experiences 
to the world, do not lead us to endorse the favourable estimate 
that dishonesty is the exception and not the rule. But 
the condition of the countries visited is probably no mean 
test of the effects of absolute government and of the standard 
of official morality. And, tried by this criterion, the 
author's hasty judgment ought to be reversed. We admit, 
however, that we have glimpses of the exceptional and spasmodic 
vigour of unfettered Governors when meeting emergencies, which 
make us inclined to doubt whether Boards and municipali- 
ties can ever deal so effectively with epidemics or floods. One 
morning the Tigris threatened to inundate the city. Dikes were 
thrown down, crops damaged, and a dry plain was converted into 
an immense lake. Redif Pasha was equal to the occasion. He 
closed all the bazaars and shops for four days, and impressed all 
the able-bodied population to work on the dikes. One body of men 
was sent ten miles off to check the mischief at its source ; and the 
remainder were kept labouring in the immediate suburbs of the 
town. The breaches were repaired, and the city saved. The same 
vigorous Governor enforced his orders for quarantine by directing 
that any one who attempted to break the line should be shot. In 
fact, the only part of this volume which can be favourably recom- 
mended to the public, or which throws any light on Eastern 
manners and customs, is the description of the Pashalik of 

Here, thanks to introductions and considerable 
powers of endurance, . Fogg saw something besides 
narrow streets thronged with buyers and sellers and roofed in 
from the glare of the sun. k’s Tourists have not yet 
made the capital of the Khalifs as common as Jerusalem or 
Damascus, Mr. Fogg had also the advantage of being escorted by 


Dr. Colvill, the medical officer attached to the British —— 
and was introduced by him to the spiritual head of the Copts. 
the course of conversation he caught the word “ Yankeedonia,” or 
something similar, which he imagined to have been coined to 
signify his own country. But he tells us that he discovered the 
hrase to be “a proper Arabic word,” meaning the New World. 
hat he really heard was “ Yengi Dunya,” or the phrase for 
America current all over the East—the first word, if we mistake 
not, being Turkish, and the second Arabic. On another occasion 
he seems to have been favourably impressed with the energetic 
Pasha already referred to in the matter of the inundation, whe 
fully comprehended “that England and America are two distinct 
and separate countries.” Like most Mahommedans of rank and 
ition, this Governor, in his address and bearing, was worthy of 

is position. 
ith a local and lesser luminary at Moseyib our author 
rapidly became on easy and familiar terms. Mr. Fogg had left 
— with the intention of visiting Nineveh, but was stopped 
at Moseyib with the astounding news that quarantine had been esta- 
blished owing to the plague. Here was a terrible dilemma ; our 
traveller | neither go forward to the ruins, nor return to the 
city, and had the prospect of passing forty days in a second-rate 
Eastern town, at a high temperature, with the chance of infection. 
However, he is prt a a man of readiness and expedients. He 
invited the Governor to take up his quarters on his own 
boat, which, under the official shadow, could then at least 
return to Moseyib. How the Turk accepted this invitation, 
smoked pipes like one of his own race, and consumed Bass's ale 
and English brandy like any Christian, without losing his head, 
may be learnt in the author's own words. But this adventure, 
which is by no means badly told, led Mr. Fogg to reflect that, 
although obliged to forego “ the satisfaction of standing on the 
spot identified with so many associations,” he had “ an atmosphere 
of the antique” all round him; whereupon he set to work at 
Mr. Layard and Sir Henry Rawlinson, and has presented the 
public with a neat summary “ of the celebrated explorations and 
discoveries of the last thirty years.” This is indeed voyager sans 
changer de place. This specimen of American cuteness reminds us of 
a characteristic reply lately made by a lively Frenchman in 
different circumstances and from very different reasons. Being 
employed in the compilation of a guide-book for all Northern 
Italy, he was found by an English gentleman digesting sundry stale 
roductions and comfortably enjoying the scenery and climate of 
enice, without showing the slightest intention of stirring from 
the spot. His reasons were such as only a Frenchman would 
avow :—“ Moi, monsieur, je trouve ici une maison charmante, et 
une cuisine trés-recherchée, et je ne bouge pas.” It is obvious 
that if the fear of quarantine or the attractions of the dinner-table 
are to preclude personal inspection of majestic ruins and galleries 
of art, a very great deal of expense and trouble will be saved. In- 
deed, in some instances, the result may be more valuable. By a 
careful reference to standard works and good maps all inac- 
curacies will be avoided, and we shall lose only those personal 
adventures which are not always retailed with good taste. In- 
deed, while the author admits that he was obliged to give 
up Nineveh altogether, he does not appear to have been much 
more successful in regard to Babylon; for, unless we much 
misinterpret his language, he only caught a sight of the Birs 
Nimroud from a distance, and then had to hurry back to his boat. 
This hasty glimpse of ruins which require days and weeks for 
their due inspection, or for any fresh discoveries of worth, is 
followed by an account of Daniel's stone lion taken from other 
writers. Now it would scarcely be thought necessary for one 
traveller to write about the Kootub Minar when he had only seen 
it from the suburbs of Delhi, or for another to give us a history 
of the Knights of St. John because he had ste on shore at 
Malta from the deck of a P. and O. steamer. e do not wisk 
to be hard on a Transatlantic author who decides on his route, 
makes annotations, and passes judgments on national character 
with the characteristic rapidity of his race. But when we deduct 
from this work the chapters on places which have been described 
without being seen, and on those which, having been seen, need 
not have been described, it is quite obvious that the value of the 
book must be materially reduced. We friends with the 
author, and trust that, when he next doth ride a race, like Gilpin, 
or venture abroad in search of fresh topics, he may not be driven 
off his beat by quarantine, nor be nearly lost, as was the case, on 
the rocks of Cape Madrala, on which his good steamer Mesopotamia 
had been carried by what in these and similar cases of blundering 
and miscalculation it is generally safe to call “an unknown 

current.” 


LE DERNIER DES NAPOLEON.* 


Le rapid sale of this volume in France is due to the vigour 
with which it criticizes Napoleon III. and the people who 
surrounded him; but the work is at the same time anything but 
complimentary to the French themselves, who have bought 
five editions of it, which we hope may do them The state 
of a French Republican’s feelings when he reads these pages must 
vary between a deep satisfaction at the hard hits given to the 
Empire, and some degree of irritation at the way in which French- 
men in general, and French Republicans in particular, are con- 


* Le Dernier des Napoléon. Cinquitme édition. Paris: Lacroix. 
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stantly dealt with by the author. Nobody exactly knows by whom 
the book was written, though French readers gamely attribute it 
to.a well-known Austrian diplomatist. It is likely enough to be 
ion of some one in the diplomatic service of a foreign 
; for it is difficult to believe that a Frenchman would have 
i so unmercifully, and, on the other hand, it 
be difficult to a foreigner able to write such lively 
without having spent some years in Paris. We do not 
much importance to the revelations which the author 
ime to time of matters known to himself and not 
known to the public. The fact is that most of the stories he 
ell as most of the criticisms which he makes on 
and their Court, were already known 
or another, so that the book does not contain very 
is positively new; but it is a rapid and eflective 
of the current criticisms on Louis Napoleon, The sup 
sition that the author is an Austrian is supported by the fact that 
Austria is the only country in Europe that he speaks of quite 
respectfully. He has the dislike to England which is so conumon 
all over the Continent, except in Italy and the small Northern 
States, and he hates Prussia even more than he hates France. He 
of the Italians as if every one of them were a 
personal enemy of his own, and of their King in the most dis- 
respectful language. On the other hand, he has feelings of 
pathy and veneration for all the Imperial family of Austria, 
and dedicates his book to the soul of the Emperor Maximilian. 
In the dedication the author contrives to inform his readers, 


E 


whilst ad ing the soul of Maximilian, that he knew his late 
Majesty y, and did all in his power, in a private con- 
versation an the terrace at Miramar, to dissuade him a aceept- 


ing the throne of Mexico. To this he says that Maximilian 
replied :—-“‘ The Emperor Napoleon has done to my country and 
family all the harm he could. He has come to understand at last 
that this policy would be sooner or later fatal to France. At 
present he can but desire our good.” The author considers the 
ruin of Louis Napoleon as the punishment of his conduct towards 


He begins by affixming, with perfect assurance, that the cycle 
of the is Few Frenchmen would feel so 
confident of this, however ardently they might desire it to be true. 
Notwithstanding the great strength of the present Republican 
party, there is scarcely a member of it who does not think with more 
or less anxiety about the young Prince at Chislehurst, as the prin- 
future danger to the Republic. The author of the 


so uniformly 
desirable. Our 
author shares the opinion, which has been so very commonly 

them- 


even speaks of the country as people do now of Turkey, sayi 
that it is “moxibond,.” One sign of this decadence he 
the nomination of Louis Napoleon as Chief of the State. The 
plain truth is that the people who talk as if France were on the 
point of death are generally Legitimists, like the author of the 
work before us, and their pessimist views are the result of political 
discouragement. Legitimacy in France is past revival by any 
art of doctoring ; it is really “ moribond,” if not already dead; the 
Legitimists are fully aware of this, but, instead of saying that 
their own cause is lost and their own party dissolving, they say 
that France is dying. 

The author of Dernier des is not more plain- 
spoken about the genealogy of the late Emperor than a Legitimist 
would naturally be on a question of hereditary right. He reminds 
us of the earnest protest by King Louis in 1839, which is 
historical. It is a fact that the husband of Queen Hortense firmly 
denied that he was the father of Louis Napoleon, in whom there 
was never a trace of resemblance to the Bonaparies. 
This absance of family likeness was particularly striking when the 
tens es was seen with his uncle Jérome and his cousin 
Prinee oleon, who were so visibly Bonapartes, The 
absence of jamily likeness, even when so total as it was in this 
instance, would not, however, prove anything by itself, for it is 
often wery striking in families where there is not the slightest 
reason for suspecting the virtue of the mother ; but, taken in con- 
nexion with the repeated protests of the reputed father, it certainly 
is significant. But whoever may have been the real father of 
Napoleon IIL, he was recognized ‘by the first ror himself as 
his eventual successor, and therefore was really heir to the Empire 
as far as Napoleon I. could make him heir. Our readers will re- 
member the affair at Forli, where the elder brother of Louis 
Napoleon met his death, probably from one of his fellow-con- 
spirators against the Papal Government, because he would not 
march with them to Rome. Accoriing to the author of this 
Holland wrote a letter to the Pape on this 
oecasion, of which the following is an extract :— 

Seint-Pere, mon ame est accablée de tristesse—et j'ai frémi d’indigna- 
tion quand j’ai appris-la tentative criminelle de mon fils contre l’autorité 

votre Saintete. Ma vie déja si douloureuse devait donc encore étre 
uvée par le plus cruel des chagrins, celui d’apprendre qu’un des miens 


= od oublier toutes les bontés dont vous avez comblé notre malheureuse 
‘amille. 

Le malheureux enfant est mort, que Dieu Jui fasse miséricorde ! 

This relates to the elder brother, but the letter contains also a 
reference to the younger, who afterwards became Napoleon IIL. :— 

Quant & lautre, qui usurpe mon nom, vous le savez, Saint-Pére, celui-la, 
grfice & Dieu, ne m’est rien. J’ai le malheur d’avoir pour femme une Messa- 
line qui accouche. . . . &c., &e. 

There is nothing new in this volume about the earlier years of 
Louis Napoleon, or even about his life before his accession to the 
throne. ‘The author has the trick of quoting very appositely and 
in the right place for eflect, and therefore it happens that some of 
his quotations are so interesting that we are tempted to = 
them over again. One irom that remarkably clear-sighted philo- 
sopher Proudhon is worth notice :— 

Vous ne fonderez ni une dynastie ni rien de stable, parce 
ation et votre provenance sont contradictoires et s‘excluent. 
clamez empereur ; vous allez étre toreé d’exagérer l’autorité, vous qui l’avez 
combattue & main armée—vous allez fair de la compression et de l’arbitraire, 
vous qui avez tant préné la liberte. 

Allez, la liberté n’a vien & craindre de vous! Sans que vous vous en 
doutiez, vous ferez plus de mal au principe de Fautorité que tous les conspi- 
rateurs ensemble. 

The sequel has proved the last sentence to be quite true. The 
desire for a free Constitution is much more general now in France 
than it was in 1848, although the Republic of that date was more 
decidedly what is called Republican than the present. There was 
at that time a fiery Republicanism in the towns, but the middle 
classes in the country had so little objection to Casarism that 
they positively preferred it to the risks of popular government. 
In those days the middle-class rurals thought that Cesarism would 
be a protection. In the present day Cesarism is more ge 
considered to be a source of danger to the country, and it is the 
reign of Louis Napoleon which has left this impression on people's 
minds. The present Constitution is due much more to hatred of 
Bonapartism than to any particular enthusiasm for the Republic, 
and it may be fairly asserted that Louis Napoleon has done more 
for it than anybody else. Even now that he is dead he still 
works very eflicaciously against Csesarism in France, if only by 
supplying a subject for such books as the one before us, which are 
incomparably more efficacious than any mere condemnations of 
Cesarism im the abstract. 

The anonymous writer affirms that Napoleon III. was the victim 
of an extreme and almost invincible idleness, that he was so much 
afraid of work as only to apply himself to it at the last extremity, 
and that he was a dreamer whose faculties evaporated in the 
clouds. This, we have reason to believe, is true in the main, but 
rather exaggerated in the way the writer puts it. Compared with 
the all but superhuman energy of Napoleon I., and his ceaseless 
vigilance and activity, the habits of Louis Napoleon appear ex- 
tvemely indolent ; but we are uot aware that, when he enjoyed 
tolerable health, he was lazier than very rich men generally are. 
He liked ease no doubt, but he was perfectly able to conquer his 
own indolence whenever he clearly perceived the necessity for doing 
so. His worst fault as a ruler appears to have been a want of per- 
sonal curiosity as to what was being done by his subordinates, and a 
disposition to submit beforehand to the evil-doings of corrupt 
agents as something inevitable, whereas the first Emperor was 
always determined to be cheated as little as possible, and looked 
into everything that could possibly be inspected by him. Louis 
Napoleon might have gone through life blamelessly as a constitu- ° 
tional monarch in a settled kingdom with capable and honest 
advisers; but the position in which his fate placed him required 
that incessant overlooking of subordinates, and that attention to 
minute detail, which belong rather to military commanders than 
to statesmen like the late Emperor. The author of this volume 
believes with most people that the late reign began com- 
paratively well, because the Emperor had some useful and 
wise advisers then, and that after the death of these advisers 
he began to be directed by less able councillors, especially by 
the Empress Eugénie, whose advice proved fatal to him in 
the end. The general impression in France is that De Morny 
was the wisdom of the Emperor, so that, when that inti- 
mate adviser died, the Imperial sapience perished along with him. 
The Court of the Tuileries is described with the utmost severity as 
a scene of v extravagance and dubious society ; nor does the 
writer spare the Empress, blaming the absence of severity in lan- 
guage and manner which was really one of her womanly charms, 
and condemning with unnecessary energy some picturesque fancies 
of hers, some arrangements of ¢ableaux vivants at the Tuileries, 
which were a good deal talked about at the time. The writer is 
evidently as hostile to the Lmpreas as a gentleman can permit 
himself to be towards a lady. Speaking of the opening of the 
Suez Canal, he is very hard upon the Empress for riding upon a 
donkey, and for trying the experinient of mounting a dromedary. 
It would he simply charitable io suppose that she committed 
these great crimes in a spixit of innocent good hymour, in- 
spired by the delights of travel. A want of charity is also ob- 
servable in the writer's way of criticizing the extravagance of the 
Empress when at the Tuileries. He does not take into considera- 
tion the fact that she really believed her extravagance to be a form 
of charity towards the poorer classes, by the encouragement it gave 
to trade. A sounder political economy condemus extravagance ad 
a source of poverty to nations, because the labour absorbed in ita 
maintenance might be more usefully employed; but the Empress 
did not see so far; she believed herself to he doing unmixed 
good, when in reality she was doing harm. 


ue votre situ- 
ous vous pro- 
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Austria. 
work before us considers the Empire essentially transitory because 
it is.a phase of the Revolution, which he hates intensely in all its 
forme end fruits. that and honour and legiti- 
mate power are t ly upon whi ings and peoples can 
seat themselves with safety and develop their grandeur and 
prosperity. We should be delighted to believe that such 
@ very moral and encouraging theory was true, but we are 
ves, tbat irance 18 a condition of mortal decadence. | 
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The writer speaks very respectfully of English diplomacy, as 
being fully alive to the interests of England, and always perfectly 
awake; but he has the utmost contempt for the French ambas- 
sadors and other agents in foreign countries under the Empire :— 

Quand on a vu & l’ceeuvre la diplomatie frangaise de l’Empire & l’étranger 
on se rend parfaitement compte de la longue suite de ses mécomptes et des 
— qu’elle a laissé arriver sur le pays, sans les prévoir, sans les 

venir. 

vA Ambassades et consulats, ces postes si importants, non-seulement pour la 
dignité du pays mais pour ses intéréts les plus graves, étaient livrés aux 
mains les plus inaptes, souvent & des mains criminelles: ici un de ces fonc- 
tionnaires était surpris en flagrant délit de vol—ayant dissipé les fonds de 
toute la colonie confiés & sa garde ;—1a tel autre usait de ses hautes fonctions 
pour extorquer da gouvernement auprés duquel il était accrédit¢, des 
sommes arbitraires et iniques dont il prélevait la dime. Vous comprenez 
comment de pareils agissements donnaient une haute idée de la France aux 
fonctionnaires et aux populations des pays étrangers. 

Notwithstanding his compliments to our diplomacy, the author 
has the usual Continental — of our disinterestedness. He 
says we would recognize Robespierre himself if the recognition 
could make us sell one bale of cotton the more. He traces the 
origin of the Crimean war to Napoleon's desire to get his wife re- 
ceived at the English Court, so that the social position of the 
Imperial couple might obtain that corroboration of which it stood 
so much in need, and his theory is that the interests of France 
were sacrificed to the personal amour-propre of the Emperor and 
Empress. The consequences of the Crimean war are described as 
more injurious to France than to any other people, not excepting 
Russia herself, who made = strides in internal improvement in 
consequence of the lessons learned twenty years ago:— 

La France y sacrifia gratuitement et inutilement son avenir, ses soldats, 
et ses millions. 

Nous disons gratuitement, et let mot est impropre. Elle fit plus. 

La France, malgré la prise de Sébastopol, conservait bien des sympathies 
en Russie. Elles se réveilltrent vivement 4 la fin de la campagne quand 
la France refusa son concours & l’Angleterre pour détruire Cronstadt et St. 
Pétersbourg, et accorda & la Russie une paix honorable qui ne lui coiitait 
ni une humiliation ni un pouce de territoire. Na m III. pouvait 
s’allier la Russie & toujours, et l’avenir et la grandeur de la France étaient 


assurés, 
_ Mais il ne sut qu'infliger & PAngleterre, son alliée, une blessure, 
qu’elle n’oubliera et ne lui pardonnera jamais, sans profiter de la reconnais- 
sance et du bon vouloir de la Russie. 

C'est ainsi la campagne de Crimée profitera &' tout le monde et ne 
nuira qu’ la France, qui a si cherement payé la victoire. 

The author writes just as an Austrian might be expected to write 
about the Italians and their independence. He hates them in- 
tensely, attributing to them many vices and but one virtue— 
patriotism :— 

L’Italien a sa maniére de hair, comme de conspirer. 

Pour vous détruire, il se fera plus’ pieux que le Pape, plus humble que 
Veselave, plus dévoué que le dévouement, jusqua ce qu’il vous ait attiré dans 
son neeud coulant. . . Alors il vous étrangle avec un cynisme et une 
quiétude féroces. 

Intelligent, il a oliie la patience et la duplicité avec une astuce, une 
souplesse, uft sens politique profonds. I] sait attendre, il sait dissimeuler ; 
dissimuler encore mieux que feindre. 

Il se croit le premier des peuples, et il n’ignore pas qu’il en est le dernier. 
Il hait et — tous les peuples étrangers, sauf |’Anglais, qui lui parait 
original et solide. Il n’y a rien que l’Italien ne puisse faire, mais du plas 
vil au plus élevé il est patriote. 

The action of Napoleon III. in favour of Italy is one: as 
one of the great examples of his political incapacity. By humbling 
Austria he was advancing the interests of his future enemy, 
Prussia, and by helping to constitute Italy without making an ally 
of her, he was preparing the condition of things which we see to-day, 
when Italy is much less French than Prussian, when the Emperor 
of Germany is received with real enthusiasm in Italy, and the 
talians are training themselves in German ideas by a diligent 
study of German literature. No doubt all this is true; we can 
all see now how Louis Napoleon prepared the way for Powers 
which either have since become or may yet become very TOUS 
enemies to France ; but after reading books like the one before us 
the remark which obviously suggests itself is that it is easy to 
be wise after the event. We can all see now what were the 
t mistakes of Louis Napoleon, just as we can point out the 
Dunders of his uncle. We all know that the Mexican war was 
a great blunder, and we see plainly that, from a French point 
of view, M. Thiers was right in condemning the policy which 
led to the unity of Italy and Sune. te great defect of 
Louis Napoleon’s mind appears to have been that he would go 
far enough on a line of action to incur the cost of it, but not 
far enough to reap the full benefit of it for his country. His 
policy was rather that of a aga schemer than of a patriot 
acting for the country which he represented, and this may have 
been due to the fact that he never really took root in the country, 
aud never could feel himself secure on his own throne. He had too 
many home anxieties for a sound foreign policy. He might 
have had a very valuable ally in Italy had he allowed the Italians 
to go to Rome, but then the French clerical party had to be con- 
ciliated, and so the advantages which he ought to have derived 
from the campaign of 1859 were lost to him. The last act of his 
reign, the fatal march to Sedan, was a consequence of his dread of 
the Parisian Republicans. Every one knows, and he knew him- 
self, that the proper course in the interests of Franee would have 
been a retreat in the direction of the capital, but the well-known 
disaffection of the Parisians made him prefer anything to that. 
The one lesson of his reign is that a sovereign whose throne is un- 
stable is in a false position, and cannot, if he would, follow steadily 
a truly national policy. The late Emperor and his wife hail to 


think of the dynasty as well as of Franee, and the consequence has 
been fatal to both, yet still more fatal to the dynasty, which is 
overthrown, than to the country, which is gradually recovering its 
strength, and something like a sound political organization. 


STORY’S NERO. 


HE word “dramatic” is often used ina very loose way as. a 
laudatory epithet merely synonymous with exciting, or' lively, 
or interesting. hen a series of aetual events is-in itself such as 
to lay hold on the imagination more strongly or suddenly than 
usual, or when the like effect is produced by the art of the reciter 
in the presentation of real or fictitious accounts, we ate to say 

ose who s thus have generally no intention of: passing j 
ment on the question wills the icular subjeet is of Ss 
fitted for artistic treatment in the atic form; indeed we may 
safely assume that the question is seldom present to their minds at 
all. Such a habit of speeeh, however, could not have arisen, or 
at any rate could not have become current with educated 
writers, except in a society where, however many theatrical 
performances and playgoers there may be, there is little real 
dramatic art and Fittle knowledge of its conditions, and con- 
sequently where there is vague and confused thought, if any 
thought at all, on most matters connected with it. And the 
once established is doubtless powerful by way of reaction to keep 
up the confusion whence it sprung. story is exciting, says 
one. Yes, it is dramatic, says the next. Ay, we dramatic, says 
a third; ergo an excellent subject for a play, and a play we will 
make of it. Nor is the error necessarily a gross or obvious one in 
the particular case. It may well have a certain admixture of 
truth, or at least sufficient elements of plausibility. It often 
happens that several scenes and incidents ina story, by them- 
selves, are dramatic in the true sense, while the story as a whole 
is nevertheless quite impracticable for that — in, the 
habit of composing works in a dramatic form which are 
avowedly not meant for the theatre and are not bound either 
as to length or as to incident even by the physical possibilities of 
actual performance, must to no ’mall extent be answerable for 
blunting the finer sense of dramatic propriety. So long as one is 
entitled to ask what the effect would be on the stage, there is 
something to go by which is ascertainable and in the main in- 
telligible, though _ not always capable of logical exposition. 
When this test—an efficient one as far as it goes, if rude and 
narrow in some respects—is once —_ away, it isdiffieult to bear 
constantly in mind that there are still some few canons of design 
and construction which are inseparable from the dramatic form, 
even when it is divorced from the visible action that gave it a 
name, and from the observance of which the authorisnot absolved. 
Tt is far too late, indeed, to complain on this or any other ground: 
of the practice of writing plays for the closet, as it is called, which 
on the face of them are not stage-plays. It has given usa certain 
number of really great additions to literature; and besides, it is at 
least as old as Seneca, or whoever else it was that, among other 
productions of the same sort, in part anticipated Mr. Story’s theme 
with the tragedy of Octavia. 

Coming thus to Mr. Story, we have to say that he appears to 
have fallen to some extent into a mistake of the kind pointed out 
above. He tells us that “the story of Nero, as reeorded by 
ancient writers, and —— in the vivid sketeh of Suetonius, 
and the more elaborated and highly-coloured pages of Tacitus, had 
long haunted my mind as a rful subject for dramatic treat- 
ment.” That is, because the tale as told by Taeitus or Suetonius— 
in other words, in the manner‘and: with the instruments of the 
historian—is powerful to } pity, terror, amazement, or in- 
dignation, therefore it is fitted to produce the same effects in a 
different way, and by different means, in the hands of the dramatic 
writer. Admitting that in the particular case it is easy for ‘“ in- 
dolent reviewers” to be wise after the event, we hold that such an 
inference must ever be unsafe ; the two things are cotisistent, but. 
the one is not evidence of the other. And, while the narrative of 
Tacitus is,in the looser sense of the epithet, one of the most. 
dramatic ever written, the reign of Nero seems to us, wholly apart 
from any notion of actually putting it on the stage, in the 
no unity of thought or p poet x 
nation can geen, and which his can bring forth to a new 
life through all the successive changes of p anid person. 
There is no strong character to be developed; either for good or 
for evil. Nero’s character is too hopelessly removed from the 
normal and healthy standard of mankind; there is none of 
our common humanity to be studied in him, His victims are 
pitiable, but that is all; as Tacitus himself remarked, their sub- 
mission to theiy fate was, with some splendid exceptions, so ignoble 
as almost to deserve a share of the indignation we bestow on the 
tyrant. So, too, there is no real development of events, but a 
mere succession of nameless and shameless crimes, ending in a 
fall of the tyrant, not brought’ about, as it were, at an appointed 
time by some of the imposing combinations which destiny re- 
serves for the fall of men, but happening simply when the 
loathing of a world utterly wearied of him gathered 
courage—one hardly knows why at that moment more than 
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another—to quicken itself into active hate; nor does the end bear 
with it any sign of what shall come after, save the fatal secret, only 
afterwards to be understood and fully disclosed, that emperors can 
be made out of Rome. And this last point, the one result of real 
political importance which the reign of Nero left behind it, is just 
one of those which a dramatic author can do nothing with. We 
do not say that all these objections might not be set aside by that 
quality and force of genius which has surmounted no less diffi- 
culties in the past, and of which we are not without living 
examples ; it would be the merest pedantry, for instance, to bring 
such considerations as the foregoing to M. Victor Hugo's work. 
But it does seem to us that these are reasons why a man putting 
his trust in skill and understanding short of transcendent genius 
should not deliberately choose for a drama such a subject as Mr. 
Story has chosen ; and in assigning these reasons we have at the 
same time shown what kind of feeling, speaking of the effect as a 
whole, we have in fact experienced in reading the book. 


It must be understood that we have entered upon this discussion 
because Mr. Sto 
seriously disc 


Given the general scheme, the merit of the 
execution is of a high order. 


Mr. Story’s language is strong, 


simple, and dignified ; the dialogue is neither too abrupt nor too | 


i for the circumstances; and the characters are sustained 
with considerable spirit. As to the events, the historians are fol- 
lowed with close, and even minute, fidelity; indeed there is 
hardly a saying or anecdote preserved by them in relation to the 
topics here embraced which Mr. Story has not worked into his 
verse. In some places his faithfulness to his guides has driven 
him to the extreme verge of what can be spoken of by a modern 
writer. Far from censuring him for this, we agree that the pic- 
ture of Nero, if it was to be drawn at all, could not be true with- 
out these last damning touches; and even here a commendable 

vity and reserve in tone as well as in words secures his writing 
eS all suspicion of evil tendency. And in general there is a ve 
proper eiidiae of the revolting scenes and descriptions for whic 
a coarser hand would have found ample temptation and oppor- 
tunity. To give some notion of Mr. Story’s accuracy, which we 
believe we have pretty well tested, we can find no departures from 
the recorded facts beyond a slight compression of incidents in the 
matter of Piso’s conspiracy against Nero, and the expression that 
Justice bent 
Its head before him when Longinus fell, 


which is not quite appropriate to the case of one who 
‘was indeed exiled, but lived to be recalled after Nero’s death. 
Not only is there so little alteration, but there is hardly any addi- 
tion ; the poet is in truth almost cramped by the abundance of his 
authorities ; and the temptation, or let us say the apparent duty, of 
almost turning Tacitus into blank verse, has probably led to some 
loss of dramatic opportunities. But, on the whole, there is little 
room for detailed criticism; there is only the general consciousness 
that this is the laudable work of a good and even excellent ability, 
though here, as it seems to us, expended on ungrateful matter, and 
that genius would have done it otherwise or done something different. 
We do not know, however, why Agrippina is addressed as madame ; 
why the Latin salve, if introduced at all, is put in the singular in 
the mouth of a person speaking to more than one other; or why 
we are expected to read Epicharis for Epicharis in the face of both 
uantity and accent. We should mention that Mr. Story is not 
insensible to the artistic difficulty arising from the general 
deformity of the characters; for he tries to contend with it by 
ascribing touches of human interest, and even of comparative virtue, 
to Poppwa. For instance, he makes her express some pity for the 
Christians (for which, historically speaking, her known patronage 
of the Jews would be an ambiguous argument), and Nero's fatal 
fit of anger is brought on by her protest against his appearance in 
the circus. As concerning these exhibitions, by the way, Mr. Story 
seems nowhere to bring out adequately the specially Roman feel- 
ing of contempt and disgust for the prince’s conduct. But he is 
overborne by his own authorities. The traits thus invented 
are incapable of disproof, but it is impossible to forget Tacitus. 
Another and even less hopeful attempt of the same kind is made 
with Sporus. From the same motive perhaps, Agrippina’s affection 
for Nero is so much overdone as to detract from the grandeur of un- 
scrupulous and relentless ambition, such as it is, which properly 
attaches to her. But as the reader must check for himself, if he 
will, our criticism on the general plan, we must give him the chance 
of verifying on the spot what we have said of the performance in 
detail. e choose a speech of Nero, at the highest intoxication 
of his power, after the great fire in Rome :— 
Nero. We must build up these galleries anew, 
The fire hath spoiled abeuhins utterly. 
Gods ! what a sight it was when the fierce flames 
Licked the black night, and all Rome was ablaze— 
A sight to make one’s spirits leap for joy ! 
Here night on night I stood and gazed at it, 
Never was weary : now and then a crash 
Shook all the palace ; then a bursting mass 
rain ; then ii es 
Of living ran swift along the 
Insatiate to destroy, with a fierce rage. 
They say, I hear, I set our Rome afire ; 
That’s a mean lie. They tell such lies of me! 
For another specimen we take Galba’s acceptance of the Empire 
—or, to speak more correctly, of a command which led to 


is a writer who deserves to have his choice 


Empire—in a scene which, though out of the main action, has to 
our mind more of the true dramatic ring than almost any other :— 
Orno. Avy, Galba, we are all in this agreed. 

Give us your pledge. Think upon him who slew 
Our dearest friends, and drive him from his place. 
Think of our country over whom he broods 
Like some dread incubus—and shake him off. 
Let virtue yet be possible in Rome. 

Gat. If I accept, ’tis not because I crave 
That gilded circle. *Tis not that I feel 
Ambition’s goad—but that my country calis— 
My bleeding country, trampled under foot 
By this wild despot, by this bloody boy,— 
This riotous, debauched, and murderous boy. 

I am the legate of the Senate here, 

And of the people—bound to act for them— 
Ready to sacritice my life for them. 

Yet I am old ; age, cares, have thinned my blood ; 
And better peace and rest would suit my wish 
Than to be lifted high, where every blast 

Would shake me. Still, unto my country’s call 

I yield ; and, though I do not take the crown, 
As legate of the Senate I accept 

The leadership. Do with me as you will. 


TEN YEARS OF MY LIFE.* 


ee FELIX SALM-SALM is one of those persons who 
cannot be accused of mistaking their vocation when they take 
to writing their personal memoirs. Whether the success of their 
books is likely to increase their subsequent popularity among their 
acquaintance is another question. The Princess is evidently blessed 
with an excellent memory, supplemented perhaps with some powers 
of fancy; nor is she Saino’ by any over-sensitive delicacy in 
making free use of her recollections or being perfectly outspoken in 
her appreciation of character. It is but fair to say that these frank 
appreciations never sin on the side of ill-nature. When she does 
drag any gentleman forward into a strongly unfavourable light 
she has generally what she believes to be reason for honest indig- 
nation, as in the case of the Austrian and Belgian Ministers accre- 
dited to the unfortunate Maximilian of Mexico. Rather there is 
the same absence of reserve about her which made Boswell so in- 
imitable as a biographer. As she is entirely open as to all that con- 
cerns herself, it does not occur to her that other people may object 
to having themselves or their affairs put in print as matters for 
_ gossip. She was devoted, as we cannot doubt, to her deceased 
usband, nor hasshe ceased tosorrow overhismemory. But she throws 
no veil over his little failings; she tells us repeatedly how she was 
right and he was wrong, when they differed as to some step they 
were discussing; how his heart was decidedly better than his 
head, and how his hasty temper made him prompt to ire on very 
insufficient provocation. We have the detailed story of his youthful 
indiscretions, when, after having run through his modest patri- 
mony, he recklessly carried on the desperate game on any terms the 
usurers dictated ; and we learn that the household management of 
his maturer years was entirely in harmony with the habits of his 
youth. But all this unreserve makes most lively reading, and in 
many parts the book is of no small historical interest. Prince 
Felix was a high-born adventurer, whose gallantry and good- 
humour made him welcome everywhere, backing up the recom- 
mendations he brought in his birth and letters of introduction. 
The Republicans of the United States made almost as much of him 
as Maximilian and his circle of foreign courtiers and soldiers. He 
saw a good deal of active service during the American civil war; 
he went through some sharp fighting in Mexico before he had to 
surrender with the unhappy Emperor. More fortunate than his 
master, he was spared to return home, and, gaining the good graces 
of King William of Prussia, was advanced to an honourable com- 
mand in the Prussian service, to fall gloriously before St. Privat. 
So that his wife, who in her way was more of a marked figure 
in society than her husband, and who, possessing’ an equal 
share of spirit, seems to have had all the qualities that command 
social success, made the more or less intimate acquaintance of a 
t number of eminent personages. And, as we recognize the 
resemblance in those portraits of which we are in aposition to judge 
from some knowledge of the originals, so we are inclined to take 
for granted her likenesses of Americans and Mexicans, to which she 
has at all events imparted characteristic individuality. 

The chapters relating to the author's stay in Mexico are, of course, 
the most interesting in the volumes. When,attheclose of the Ameri- 
can war, Prince -Salm lost a General’s command and was 
cast on the world, it occurred to him to try his fortune in Mexico. 
He had formerly held a commission in the Austrian service; his 
family had kept up hereditary relations with Austria as well as 
Prussia ; and Maximilian welcomed him cordially, and attached 
him to his person. President Johnson, although he gave him a 
high testimonial, could not supplement it with an official intro- 
duction; for at that time he had set the machinery in motion 
which was to upset the tottering empire of Mexico. Soon after 
the Salm-Salms arrived in the country, the French took their 
departure. The joy expressed on the occasion appears to have 
been mutual, though the unfortunate Emperor, as well as his wisest 
advisers, must have felt the fatal insecurity of the position to 
which they were abandoned. But the Princess tells us that the 
conduct of the French had been disgraceful, and if they were 
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guilty of half the deeds with whieh she charges them, they must 
ve behaved more like bandits than disciplined soldiers. They 
insulted and assaulted the men, and vilely ou the women. 
As for Marshal Bazaine, he was “bad, , brutal, and mean.” It 
has been = out that his wife was a lady of large fortune. 
This, the Princess says, is a mistake, and the report was originally 
set in circulation as a blind, the fact as that Bazaine amassed 
t sums of money by opening a couple of shops in Mexico, 
where he retailed the foreign articles which he had imported duty 
free. Be that as it may, the desertion by the French threw 
Maximilian into the feeble arms of the Mexican Imperialists. 
Having chosen his line, he resolved to follow it unreservedly. 
He thought it wise policy to leave his foreign troops behind him 
when he took his departure from his capital for Queretaro, and it 
was only by accepting an appointment on the staff of a native 
neral that Prince Salm-Salun obtained permission to attend him. 
he drama was drawing rapidly to its climax. Marquez, “a little 
lively man, with black hair, black keen eyes, and a sinister, 
y face,” marched out of Mexico to be ignominiously beaten ; 

and | amg back first of the fugitives, to announce his own dis- 
comfiture to the citizens. Shortly afterwards, Princess Salm-Salm 
heard, as a casual piece of news, of the treason of Lopez, and his 
sale of Queretaro and its garrison, her husband included. Then 
began a period of agitating activity for her; in which she went 
through three days of travel without changing her clothes, and 
compromised herself deeply in favour of the prisoners. We 
with her that it does credit to Mexican chivalry that 

@ was not cast into prison, or sent out of the country at the 
least. As it was, she was treated with extreme courtesy by 
all the Mexican officers of rank, although naturally some of 
them now and then lost their temper when they detected her 
in bribing and intriguing with their staffs. For, although the 
Prussian Minister professed to think otherwise, from the first she 
cherished no illusions as to the fate in store for the Emperor. 
Popular feeling was too excited to admit a reasonable hope of re- 
prieving him ; and the President, in approving the sentence of death, 
was but the passive instrument of the popular will. Thus the only 
alternative was to effect an escape ; and although Maximilian was 
strongly guarded in the convent of the Capucines, the enterprise 
my = Sn to be possible could they command a sufliciency of 
ready money. But upwards of two hundred thousand dollars in 
ld was not to see procured under the circumstances ; and the 
Rralf-bred Indian officers declined sagely enough to risk their per- 
sons and military standing on bare promises to pay. What was 
wanted was the signatures of the European envoys, on which cash 
might be made forthcoming; but these signatures the envoys 
declined to give. _ Unquestionably they bekaved with much 
timidity, and the Princess describes the cowardice of the Aus- 
trian n Lago and the Belgian Mr. Hooricks as carried to 
ludicrous lengths. But it must be confessed they had good 
gues for anxiety; had they been accused of favouring the 
peror’s evasion, their diplomatic positions would have been 

no protection to them in the excited temper of the country. 
At all events they would risk nothing; and Colonel Palacios, 
who might have been seduced by a bag of gold, shook his head 
over a scrap of signed paper, and then walked off to inform his 
eral of the attempts made to tamper with his honour. The in- 
defatigable temptress, still strangely left at liberty, hurried oif to 
throw herself at the feet of the President. She had previously 
had an interview with Juarez, relative to the terms of the sur- 
render of Queretaro; and it must be remarked that he, as well as 
Iglesia, one of his Ministers and confidential advisers, had made a 
very favourable impression on her. Juarez she describes as “a man 
a little under the middle size, with a very dark-complexioned 
Indian face, which was not disfigured, but, on the contrary, made 
more interesting, by a very large scar acrossit. He had very large 
iercing eyes, and gave one the impression of being a man who 
reflects much, and deliberates long and carefully before acting.” 
On this occasion he was courteous, and listened to her patiently, 
but was not to be moved. He said that the sentence was final; 
that it was cruel to prolong the prisoner’s agony, and that the 
Emperor must die on the morrow. “I saw the President was 
moved ; he, as well as M. Iglesia, had tears in their eyes”; and 
she adds, “ The trying scenes through which the President had 


gone that day were too much for him. He retired for three days. 


to his room, and would not see any one.” 
On their return to Europe the Prince was somewhat disappointed 
by his reception at the Austrian Court. The truth was that the 
peror had been persecuted by people who had urged their claims 
upon him on the strength of services rendered to his brother; and 
besides, he may well have shrunk from anything that recalled the 
humiliating tragedy of Mexico. Subsequently, however, he 
granted the Princess an annuity of 1,200 “ dollars 
orins, we presume. But the Austrian dominions were made 
somewhat hot for Prince Felix by his old creditors, and it was 
after his release from arrest in Vienna that he withdrew to 
Prussia to receive a commission by the special favour of His 
Majesty. His regiment being quartered at Coblenz, the Salm- 
Salms chanced to witness the eventful interview with Benedetti in 
the gardens at Ems in the summer of 1870. On the evening of 
July 8, the Princess was seated at table next the King, when he 
his anxieties to her about Prince Hohenzollern’s accept- 
ance of the Spanish Crown. Next day they dined with the Queen 
in Coblenz, and after in the a 
garden given to z people. ey were caught in 
a on tule way station to the 


Promenade at the Kursaal, when the King good-naturedly condoled 
with them on the damage their gay plumage had sustained :— 

Just when the King left us and went away with Count 
French Minister, Count Benedetti, may 5 08 His Majesty and said som 
to him, on which our noble soverei me two inches taller, and his ki 
face acquired an expression which I had never before seen on it, Making 
an impatient motion with his hand, towards Count Lehndorff, he went 
away alone ; leaving the oily Frenchman quite petrified. 

It will be seen that many of the Princess's recollections are 
really valuable as contributions to history, while all her iences 
and adventures are told so as to make them very read- 
ing. She succeeds in placing herself on such friendly terms with 
her readers that we cannot doubt she is right in assuming that 
they will be interested to know that, after all her worries and 
wanderings, she is settled in a comfortable home, where she lives 
in the enjoyment of a modest competency. And we may offer 
her our congratulations on having escaped the conventual seclusion 
to which she had nearly condemned herself in an inconsiderate im- 
ey when the Sovereign Pontiff showed his good sense by telling 

er frankly, on her consulting him, that she was mistaking her 
vocation, 


CONIFERS AND PEAT-SOIL SHRUBS.* 


‘HE chief faults of Mr. Gordon’s solid and exhaustive Pinetum 

—for instance, the enumeration of certain pseudo-species, and 
a rather too scientific principle of arrangement—have been amended 
in the second edition of the work, to the great convenience of the 
amateur, who hereby gains a knowledge of varieties for which 
room has been made, and the means of speedy reference by the 
introduction of alphabetical order. It would be injustice to Mr. 
H. G. Bohn, the veteran publisher, who is himself a successful and 
experimental grower of conifers, to omit mention of the index of 
popular names, English and transiated, which he has compiled and 
appended to his new edition of Gordon. This is a feature of infi- 
nitely more value than the attempt at derivations of genera and 
species, such as “abies” or “cedrus,” for example, which the 
original author makes, without actually going bail for them. It 
would be hard to persuade scholars that “ abies,” the spruce fir’s 
generic name, is derived either from “ apios” a pear-tree, or from 
“abeo,” to rise or spring up; or, again, that the cedar takes its 
name either from “ kato, to burn, and drto (?), to sweat or distil,” 
or from the brook Cedron, on the banks of which the cedar of 
Lebanon was plentiful (Gordon, p. 60). It is obvious that‘all such 
stuff should be unsparingly eliminated from a book of reference. 
The new edition of the Pinetum may be advantageously studied 
with the aid of Mr. Fraser's truly handy volume which has just 
been published. The Handy Book of Ornamental Conifers, indeed, 
furnishes in an unambitious way just the sort of popular volume 
fit for the amateur planter, assisting him to xtund a knowledge 
and experiments in two of the most attractive fields of modern 
horticulture. 

On account of the brief life of bedding plants, and the climatic 
influences which render fleeting the reign of floral colour in our 
gardens, it is well to resort to the contrasts of evergreen dwarfs 
and larger specimens of the coniferous kind, and to study 
the culture of rhododendrons, as well as of the peat plants and 
herbaceous plants which group well with them. ododendrons, 
not barren nor unsightly when out of bloom, may find their 
handsome glossy leafage diversified effectively by a number 
of “ herbacese ” enumerated in the last ten pages of Mr. Fraser's 
volume, such as grasses, ferns, yuccas, tritomas, and gladioli, to 
say nothing of lilies of divers kinds, and some less aspiring 
plants of equal beauty. Of Mr. Fraser's book about two-thirds are 
devoted to the conifers; the rest, with the brief section just men- 
tioned, to the rhododendrons and peat-loving shrubs. It will be 
seen from the glance we are about to take at the first and chief 
wees of its contents, that, without achieving the precise excel- 
ences of Mr. Mongredien’s book which we reviewed about five 
years ago, it will serve every needful purpose, and, if less sugges- 
tive, will prove sufficient, whilst more portable. 

The work just referred to gave a decided impetus to the effective 
contrasting of conifers with deciduous trees, and that which lies 
before us gives ample assistance in carrying out this aim with 
taste. Some of those which are especially commended carry their 
contrast in their very names, such as, among spruces, Abies alba 
and A. nigra, both brought from Canada and the United States 
at the end of the last century. The latter isa hardy conical-sha 
tree, with short thick leaves of a very dark green above and a bluish- 
white below; while the former is so light, glaucous, and silvery of 
hue as to nt a delicious contrast to the dark foliage of pines 
and firs, like its opposite, or the yellow and crimson leafage of the 
— maple. We get a warning, however, which is not unseason- 
able, letting this contrast be heightened by trying, for the 
sake of its brighter foliage,a variety called “ Abies alba glauca,” 
which is less robust. In some of the firs the contrasts are not 
so marked between themselves, though distinct enough as re- 
gards other trees and masses of foliage. Mr. Fraser distinguishes 
the Californian Albertiana, a most ly ornamental spruce of 
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rapid and tree-like form, from its Canadian rival, the 
spruce, which has been grown in England for the last 
hundred and forty years, by its shorter, denser, slenderer leaves, 


The hemlock spruce has broad 
leaves in double rows, of a light green upper glaucous under 
surface, whilst the Albertiana’s leaf is pale m above and 


sub-glaucous below. It may be doubted whether in the 
moist rich soil which it appreciates the hemlock «sme need 
ery second to any of its kinsfolk, with its beautiful bushy head 
and the cedar-like character of its branches. Bat few of the spruces 
can match with Abies Douglasii in results. Where there is rich 

or alluvial soil and moderate shelter, it rears its etric 
outline, and its numerous branches regularly whorled around its 
trunk in slow buat sure growth at first, and then afterwards at a pace 
that makes up for previous hesitation. Asa park or lawn tree it 
becomes a pride to its planter, and its hardiness seems to attach to 
its variegated variety, A. —_ Stairii, a veritable silver, indeed an 
almost pure white species. Of this Mr. Fish, who saw the parent 
plant at Oastle Kennedy, writes that “it is impossible to conceive 
anything more novel or charming than a ing spruce with 
young shoots almost as white as Acer Negundo variegatum ” (p. 16). 

many respects A. Menziesii approaches A. Douglasii, being “a 
most hardy evergreen of free rapid growth, regularly branched 
from the ground upwards.” “The leaves are bristly, very sharp 
pointed, bright green in the upper surface and silvery beneath, 
giving the tree a shining appearance when the branches are 
agitated by the wind.” 

Other ces to which Mr. Fraser accords high praise are 
A. Morinda or Kutrow, with its handsome stem clothed with 
drooping branches, and these with a profusion of deep grey leaves. 
We can to its merits on a sheltered hill slope and rich 
open soil, though with us it rarely reaches its Dropmore height of 

irty-five feet. Abies orientalis, though attaining to sixty or 
eighty feet in its native Crimean valleys, is of but slow growth, 
but y enough in this country. Mr. Fraser speaks of the 
profusion of its short, dark-green leaves, and of its conical habit, 
ut the singular appearance of the younger es, resembli 
accounts, however, confirm his verdict that “ for a small ) Or 
where a neat, compact evergreen is desirable, no plant can be more 
strongly recommended” (p. 22). Another short-leaved spruce, 
Pattoniana, also of slow growth, comes from California, and is 
Saree by Mr. Fraser distinct and handsome. Gordon goes 

er in his praise when enone | it “ in habit and appearance 
with the Deodar, though more thickly branehed densely 
foliaged (light green above and glaucous ay ate and by far 
the handsomer tree.” It is irresistible to turn from the spruces to 
the silver firs, from the Abies to its sub-genus, the Picea, and to 
this our authors do full honour. The silvers are distinguishable 
from the s in having longer and flatter leaves, silvery 
benesth, and more obviously ¢wo-rowed than those of the spruces ; 
cones erect, produced on the upper side of the branches, and 
deciduous, as the scales fall off when ripe. As a rule, they r 
low-lying, sheltered places, and a rich loamy soil, having a tendency 
to become stunted on yey soils and high ground. A good 
hint is given in the “ Mocks Ge». 
which are apt to shoot — growth and suffer accordingly 
from late spring frosts. They should be planted where there is 
shade from early en which are more fatal than the frost 
itself to the young growths while still frozen or too rapidly thawed. 
We also gather from Mr. Fraser's book why, though very hardy 
and ornamental, many of the Northern Californian Piceas are still 
so scarce. This is not owing to a difficulty in getting cones, but 
arises from the —- of an inseet which deposits its eggs in the 
yet crude seeds of the soft and green cones. The result is that 
ps ras peat to this country in perfect good faith reach it so 
_— and hollow as to render germination impossible. In Mr. 
raser’s picked list, P. amabilis, raised by cuttings or grafted on 
other species, for the reason above stated, is placed highest, and 
is said to repay any amount of pains and patience ; it is a lovely 
tree truly, in its slender habit, thick hing, and leaves 
incurved and glossy-green above and silvery beneath. The Cepha- 
lonian fir makes an interesting single specimen ; and P. pinsapo, 
from the higher mountains of Spain, is still more eligible, whether 
singly or with room enough for development, on account of its 

m the w ort leaves of a pleasant light 
green. The Califorrinn Lasiocarpa, or woolly: silver 
troduced in 1860, is one of the best of contrasts to other species 
in its sparing leaves of distinct light green. It has, too, the virtue 
of not being fastidious as to soil. But of all the introduced Piceas 
none is hardier or more beautiful, none of greater promise in its 
than Picea quick, free grower, with 

and silver leafage, crowded on every shoot of its level 
ines we get a discriminating choice. P. excelsa, from 
Ni end tee. io in its slightly pendulous 
it, and distinct in its silvery fleece of thick-set slender leaves. 
This is (according to Gordon) the Kail or Cheel of Himalayan 
travellers. P. insignis has fault of late autumn 
growth, and so being a victim more or less to frosts; but, 
with the caution above given as to Piceas, this blot may be 
avoided, and it is worth trying for its dense, grassy-green, informal 
branches and foliage. Lambertiana, like the P. cembra, has edible 
seeds, and, when young, the look of a Weymouth pine, from 


which it is distinguishable its larger, glaucous leaves, light 
green colour, and graceful, feathery branchlets Thehardy, right 
green Laricio, or Corsican pine, ought to be largely planted, not 
only for its eurious twisting of bright-green leaves, but: for 
its rapid growth and unsuseeptibility to the attacks. of hares 
and rabbits. The sand-binding quality of the Pinaster, the 
large cones and leaves of the striking Macrocarpa, the virtues 
of P, Austriaca, as a shelter, a nurse, & —, tree, or as 
proof against sea-breezes, are all here y commemorated ; 
whilst those who love the form and habit of the indigenous 
“ Pinus silvestris” are introduced to several desirable miniature 
varieties of it; as, for instance, P. sylvestris aurea, @ ty. plant 
for a small lawn, of slow growth, and distinguish 
variegations. Amongst lareches we are recommended to Larix 
Europea pendula, said by Gordon (p. 170) to be a weepimg sub- 
variety of the Tyrolese larch ; but most persons who have seem the 
larch planted out in a park with stint of room must have noticed 
its pendulous tendency. If we must vary the common type, it 
should be by getting one or two samples of the Golden larch, which 
Gordon names Pseudo-larix Kampferi, a Chinese species sent. home 
by Fortune in 1852. The Chinese call it Kin-le-sung, or Golden 
Pine, from the yellow autumnal look of its ripened leaves, and from 
the cones, whose deciduous seales resemble at the points the eommon 
artichoke. Kept from frost in — spring, the Golden Larch will 
repay its nursing. Near to the larch in the alphabetical order of 
the “ Handy Book,” the “ Libocedrus decurrens,” or Incense Cedar, 
is best known to ordinary observers as Thuja gigantea, being indeed 
in foliage and habit nearly allied to the Thujas. It is in this 
country credited with a designation belonging more pro to 
Thuja lobbii; but, call it as we may, there is no mistaking its 
claim to conspicuous notice in “ its close spire-like habit of growth 
and deep sombre colour.” Mr. Fraser suggests its alternation with 
other conifers of diffuser form and lighter green or glaucous tints 
(e.g. Cedrus deodara, C. Atlantica, or Cupressus Lambertiana), in 

On cypresses, junipers, Biotas, Thujas, an uiopses— 
to other fatnilice of have rich 
abundance of interesting and helpful notes and suggestions: in 
the volumes before us. choosing a specimen cypress, a noviee 
would not err in singling out C. Lawsoniana, “a rapid-growing, 
plume-like shrub of a symmetrical conieal form, abundantly 
clothed with branches; the dense branchlets slender and droep- 
ing, and of a light green, sometimes slightly glaucous, colour.” 
The summer aspect of these ses is rendered more attractive 
by the profusion and beauty of their golden, and in some varieties 
purple, cones. The account of 0. Goveniana or Gowen’s Cypress, 
in p. 56, might, however, make one hesitate ; for not only is it “a 
pretty evergreen shrub of conical growth, light green feathery 

nches, and bright golden catkins in summer,” but it enjoys a 
great rapidity of growth in this country, “ where there are now 
specimens fully double the height named as the maximum im its 
native habitats by its discoverer, who in all probability took his 
notes from plants growing in exposed places or thin poor soil.” It 
is to be wondered, when glancing at the list of cedars, that forall 
its qualities of hardihood, rapid growth, and good timber, it is-not 
as widely planted as its rivals, the Deodar and the Lebanon, 
especially as it combines the tall, tapering habit of the one with 
the horizontal set of the other, and is distinct in its shining silvery 
foliage. Persons who are solicitous to call things by their 
names will be glad to be reminded by Mr. Fraser that the po 
“Golden Globe” of our terrace vases, geometric-bed centres; and 
small lawns, is not so correctly designated “ Thuja aurea” as Biota 
orientalis aurea. It was raised, as we learn from Gordon, in the 
nursery of Messrs. Waterer and Godfrey, at Knap Hill. Between 
Fraser and Gordon we ought to get suggestive hints as to reari 
the distinct and handsome Patagonian Fitzroya, which, though 
found naturally at high elevations, is apt to suffer from pring 
frosts. It likes a good shelter, north aspeet, and dry rich soil, 
this is not inconsistent with its native habitats, where it — 
to fifty or a hundred feet in the shelter of valleys, though it d 
toa small bush asit nears the borders of perpetual snow. Its slender 
spreading branches, bending down at the tips into a curve, make 
it a very desirable evergreen, and one that it is worth some pains 
to nurse. Under the head of Araucarias (which, by the way, we 


-bar from avenues), we get a good hint as to preserving them 


from the failure which befalls them in low situations, or cold stiff 
clays, with wet impervious subsoils :— 

Where the situation is very damp and complete drainage impossible, i? is 
a good plan to raise the plant to the surface, banking the new soil round it. 
This is resorted to very frequently in sach cireumstances with complete suc- 
cess, the long underbranches bending down and covering the bank in such 
a way as to modify what might be considered a somewhat unsightly object. 


We can confidently recommend Mr, Fraser’s handbook for brief 
and sufficient directions as to various other species (e.g. Retinosporas, 
Salisburias, Sequoins, Taxodinas, &c.) which we cannot here dwell 
on. It is just the sort of book to refer to in a puzzle betwixt 
two claimants for favour or ase, or on points of hardiness 
and — eulture. Such also will it be found as regards rhodo- 
dendrons and peat-plants; so much so indeed that its help should 
be called in before a visit to Knap Hill or to Woking. The lists 
have been made with an eye to habits of growth, colours, time of 
flowering, and uses in garden decoration, and profess to be rather 
representative than exhaustive. And the burden of the 
directions is of a character to reassure those who, while coveting 
the brilliant addition of a rhododendron bed or two to en or 
shrubbery, are deterred from the venture by the non-existence of 
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peat in the neighbourhood. A soil may be created containing all 
the elements and constituents of peat; and those who would learn 
how this can be done, as well as much about rhododendron culture, 
will do well to consult the pages of Mr. Fraser's “ Handy Book.” 


THE SQUIRE’S LEGACY.* 


Berke the publication of The Squire's Legacy its writer 
uced two works, In reviewing each of these we ex- 
a belief, founded upon certain portions of what, as a whole, 
was very far from excellence, that the author could write some- 
ing worth her own, and, what is perhaps more im , her 
readers’ trouble, and a hope that she would do so. In her present 
venture there is less of absurdity than wes found in much of her 
former productions, and there are occasional touches of grace and 
feeling. It does not, however, by any means fulfil the expectations 
which might not unreasonably ey, A excited by the treatment 
of one character, Mrs. Payte, in the writer's last book. Judged by 
the standard which one could wish to see applied to works of 
fiction, The Squire's Legacy could not possibly be described as a 
good novel. On the other hand, dudged by comparison with much 
that passes for good, it assumes some importance from the fact 
that, besides being free from vulgarity or coarseness, it is written 
in tolerable lish, and contains one or two pretty xes. The 
le of the author is, however, as heretofore, disfigured by certain 
tricks of petty pretentiousness. Here, for instance, is a singular 
example of what passes among some people for fine writing. A 
former owner of the house where the story is laid once entertained 
the Prince Regent, when he “ had such a week of revelry within 
the fine old house that even he remembered it until—his revelry 
over—he wore that plain court dress which boasts no flash of 
jewels.” The is decidedly obscure ; but it seems probable 
that it may be ted into plain English as “until he died.” 
The substitution of the long string of words just quoted for this 
clear phrase recalls the scraps of ing expressions dragged by 
desperate schoolboys from the depths of a Gradus, and thrust any- 
how into their verses to make up a line. ‘The task of the novelist 
is, indeed, not unlike that of the victim of Latin metrical composi- 
tion. The one has to complete his allotted number of lines, as 
the other has to fill the ibed three volumes; and both 
might be excused for wandering into nonsense in order to complete 
their tales. Only there is this important difference, that the school- 
boy is obliged to write and the novelist is not. 
plot and characters of The Squire's Legacy are not much 
more probable then were those of Old Myddelton’s Money or of 
Victor and Vanquished. The hero, by name Scot Monkton, is, as 
heroes no doubt should he, beautiful alike in person and in mind. 
Indeed, the only fault that can be picked in him is what seems from 
the context to be intended asa merit. He has hair which is “almost 
the colour of the old bronze-velvet cushions” of a folding-chair. 
There are a good many shades which bronze velvet may assume 


under the influence of time; but it is not easy to imagine heir 


which took any one of them upon itself being anything but a 
monstrosity. It is further to be noted eoncerning Scot Monkton’s 
appearance that, as he lies back in his folded chair, his “ lazy 
attitude ” is “ rather at variance with the firmness of the bearded 
chin and the pleasant look of the untired eyes.” Why a lazy 
attitude should be incompatible with a pleasant look, how it 
can be seen through the disguise of a beard whether a chin is firm 
or not, is left in doubt. The description of the hero is followed 
by that of a certain M. Sourdet, who is as complete a specimen 
of villany as Scot Monkton is of heroic virtue. This person 
comes to Kingswood, the house of Seot’s father, with a request 
from S Monkton, the cousin who would, in the event of 
Scot's death, succeed to Kingswood, that the bearer may be al- 
lowed to see the family portraits. In the course of his inspection 
he puts various questions to young Monkton, who offers to act as 
his guide, which are not only impertinent, but are of so peculiar 
a if had read a three-volume 
novel, he must have suspected his guest of some dark desi All 
he does, however, is to show “a glimpse of the aie, quiet 
haughtiness which lay below his easy cordiality,” until M. 
Sourdet asks to see the family photographs as well as the 
pictures :— 

“Have you finished your examination of she ictures, Monsieur Sour- 


“T should never be tired of such occupation, Mr. Monkton ; and just as 

= spoke I was about to ask you if I might see the family photographs. 
‘ou have some very valuable ones, I have heard.” 

A cloud gathered on Scot Monkton’s.brow. Did his cousin’s letter oblige 
him to show this man private family property ? He would do much for 
Stanley Monkton, because it was so hard for him to have a healthy life 
between himself and a fine estate which he might have ittherited ; but still 
he surely need not do that. 

“You must be very fond of studying family portraits,” he said, idly. 

“You must be very clever at it,” observed Miss Windish, her light eyes 
fixed upon the Frenchman’s face with no expression at all, though he stirred 
uncomfortably under their gaze; “very clever, indeed, to have i 
me from a poor portrait taken thirty years ago.” 

“T could not mistake you, madam,” he answered, with a bow ; “and it is 
@ favourite study of mine, Mr. Monkton.” 


* The Squire's Legacy, By Mavy Cecil Hay, Author of “Old Myddel- 
ton’s Money,” “ Victor and Vanquished,” &e. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
ey ang 3 


“Tt must be,” remarked the ng secretary, addressing Scot, “for 
in this study among the English gentry.” 

“Then have you not discovered,” asked Scot, “that the English gentry 
—like the English peasantry—like to possess one or two little articles of 
property which they may call exclusively their own ? ” 

The Miss Windish s of above is called, at her own re- 
quest, Miss Windish, is really Mrs. Hawthorne. She is an 
aunt of Monkton’s, and has returned suddenly in the midst 
of his interview with Sourdet, having left her husband for no 
apparent reason, and has an her wish never to hear her 
married name again, but to take up precisely the same position 
which she occupied at Kingswood when she was in reality Miss 
Windish—a somewhat singular desire, which she is ena to 
gratify with equally singular ease. 

urdet, after his mysterious conduct at Kingswood, has an 
interview, in which his conduct is no less mysterious, with a so- 
called labourer, whose actual profession is of poaching and 
thieving, named Oliver Wakeley. This man has by some means, 
which the writer does not condescend to explain, persuaded an 
exceptionally charming woman to become his wife. She knew 
when she married him that he was a gaol-bird, and she 
hates him cordially; but her presence as his wife appears to 
be considered necessary to course of the story, in which 
_she appears from time to time—at one time ing excellent 
English ; at others, when it may be supposed that the writer 
recollects the position in which she has placed this creation 
of her brain, speaking with an inaccuracy carefully marked by the 
excision of h’s. Shortly after this interview between the villain 
Sourdet and the man Wakeley whom he makes his instrument, 
the old Squire Monkton is described as he returns from London to 
Western Junction, the station nearest to Kingswood. On his way 
he notices a poverty-stricken young man in whose face there is 
something that awakens in him a strong interest. The young man 
is sending a telegram of which he seems to be painfully counting 
the cost :— 

The clerk answered, and the young man bent to his ve again ; but 
the Squire’s telegram lay unfinished, and he stood waiting still, and, to all 
appearance, listening still. He fancied he had waited a long hour so, when 
the young man at last rose toan upright posture, and, raising his hat fora few 
moments, drew a small cotton handkerchief across his forehead. The fingers 
of the Squire’s left hand, which lay upon the telegram, closed and opened 
again with a convulsive spasm, but he did not move from his leaning 
attitude; though when at last the clerk asked if he had completed his 
message, he turned and answered, with a laugh, that he supposed he had 
said sufficient. 

“ One-and-sixpencee, sir.” 

The Squire put down a half-sovereign. 

“ J cannot wait for the change,” he said, speaking genially to the young 
man beside him. “ Will you oblige me by allowing the clerk to consider 
that that half-sovereign pays for your telegram too? There’s my train. 
Telegrams are great nuisances, aren't they?” And he left the office before 
the young man could answer. 


It might appear to some that there was something officious in this 
courtesy in spite of the Squire’s “ genial” speech. But this view 
is not taken by the young man himself, who accepts the position 
without comment. This is of the less consequences that invention 
of modern times which is so peculiarly useful to modern novelists, a 
railway collision, takes place soon afterwards and causes the death 
of the Squire. Seot Moulton is sent for and arrives just in time 
to see his father, who, before he dies, leaves him some mysterious 
injunction—the Squire’s Legacy—the result of which is that Scot 
abandons Kingswood and establishes himself in ee 
Aunt Windish or Hawthorne on a small farm, where he the 
greatest difficulty in making a decent livelihood. This is a re- 
duction to the absurd of a common and mistaken tendency which 
may be observed as well in novelists of considerable power as in 
those of the third or fourth class. It is supposed. that, as there is a 
hero to deal with, some heroic deed must be assigned to him, which 
is reasonable enough ; it is further ory that a sacrifice in 
the cause of duty is a heroic deed, which need not be contro- 
verted. But the sacrifice is constantly foisted on to the hero, 
or the heroine, as the case may be, without any show of 
reason. The writer of The Squire's Legacy has reached the depth 
of unreason in making her hero give up his estate, when there is 
nobody to give it up to, on uo better ground than that of a likeness 
which has struck his father. One cannot help feeling what excel- 
lent common sense there is in the advice of Sourdet the villain, 
who for his own ends is anxious that Seot Monkton should abandon 
his ludicrous self-sacrifice. Sourdet is of certain papers 
which he pretends are of the last importanee to the Monkton 
family, which he is ready to sell to Scot Monkton, who re- 
fuses to buy them, partly on the ground that he has no A 
which we may say with Pepys was “one of his devilish lies.” It 
is a little singular that although, when Scot Monkton refuses to 
buy the papers, Sourdet is unable to make any use of them, ol 
when Sourdet is found burnt to death in a conflagration of his 
own making, as it afterwards turns oyt, on Scot’s premises, there 
is a strong suspicion among the neighbours that Scot has com~- 
proned. hia death in thie fendiab manner in order to get hold of 
these documents, and Scot is arrested and tried upon this charge. 
Before this unfortunate event various personages of more 
or less interest have made their appearance. There is a young 
detective gifted with that preternatural skill in disguise 
penetration which unfortunately is found only in the de- 
tectives of romance. There is an old lawyer who, without 
having been brought up to the trade, proves himself almost 
, a8 good a detective as this remarkable youth. There is further 
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pair of engaged lovers, the lawyer's son and a girl named 
Egerton. It ia in the penn where she ap that the 

aaa grace and feeling of which we have spoken are to be 
— In her there is something that is true and touching ; 
on the ys treatment of one character is not enough to support 
bw vy three volumes which, if thoroughly harmless, are very 

= Sent thoroughly wise. The young man man who is the first lover 
of this girl is the too familiar of the poet consumed by his 
own inward fire, who dies just as his first tragedy is applauded 
a full house. The writer wishes her readers to believe that 

he dies from excess of emotion acting on a weak frame; he really 
dies because he must be got out of the way to make room for 
lover number two. The child upon whom much of the plot 
turns is but a weak copy of Paul Dombey, the shadow of a shade, 
and Aunt Windish or Hawthorne is a mere lay figure, dressed 
out with a habit of tearfulness. The Squire's —? is a book 
which must disappoint any one who has entertained hopes of its 
writer doing good work. It proves either that good work is 
beyond ber power, or that she will not be at the pains of pro- 


ducing it. 
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61 34 Royal Exchange, and Factory, Gerrard Street, London. 
PIANOFORTES at BOOSEY & CO.’S new and extensive 


Warehouse, 295 Regent the on the Three Years’ S 
from £2 5s. per Quarter. or on the best terms for Cash. road- 


for and i tye Boosey & Co.'s 
Grand. 5 5 feet long, 7 octaves, trichord throughout, very durable, and ent tone, Cash a 
£55, or on the Three Years’ System, £5 10s. per Quarter. 


PRATTEN'S PERFECTED FLUTES, Cylinder and Cone, 
commencing at The Siccama Flute and old and new system 
of fingering. Particulars of all these Instruments upon applicatio Manufacturers, 
BOOSEY & CO., 25 REGENT STREET, 7 


AMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites attention to this 
Season’s SHOW of LAMPS, comprising, ee varieties :— 


K Oil Table Lamps. 
Patent Du lex do. 
juspending 
Walt 
LUXOLEUM, a perfectly safe 
jueen's Reading ps, 15s. to £2 10s. 
rench Moderator complete, 8s, to £14. 
Finest COLZA OIL, 3s per gallon. 


in. 


he 
39 Oxford Street, W.; 1,14, 2,3, and 4 Newman 4, 5, 
oat verin is mos 
WRTON 1 always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


M4PPIN & WEBB'S PLATE and CUTLERY 


JFOR INDIA, the COLONIES, 


Brancuss in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At 5 percent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For r periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
i a ntcinnet at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Ban 
ales an ‘ure! ffected in Bri an ‘orei; urities, East 
Loans, and the safe custody the same undertaken Mak 
Interest drawn, and Army, N wy. and Civil Pay and Pensions reali 
Every other Banking Business 


description of and Money yon British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON. Chairman. 
THE VICTORIA LAD I IES’ CLUB 
and REFRESHMENT 


(Under Patronage), only, 
Are NOW OPEN, at 
2% REGENT STREET, Corner of Jermyn Street, W. 


The Subscription of £2 2s. entitles Members to of Dies Drawing, 
Writing. ond Rooms, which are fitted up with every comfort 


HOME and FOREIGN SERVICE. 


BEST ELECTRO-SILVER PLATB AND CUTLERY 
Fitted into strong Oak Cases. 


10. 


OXFORD STREET (76, 77, and 78), WEST END, LONDON. 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, POULTRY, E.C. 
MANUFACTORY AND 8 SHOW ROOMS—ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
LA™Ps, BRONZES, aa CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
38 Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKE WAX ERS to Her Mi 
RS and ajesty the Queen and 


Have now on view their new A. of MODERATOR and KEROSENE Tas and aad 
PENSION LAMPS, in real Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native W: 


ROMAN ay selection of Models from the Antique S: 
Naples Museum, the Vatican, &c. CANDLES of all 


MANAGER. 


HYDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
EDWARD LANE, M.D. Edin. For those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turki ‘Turkish Bathson the pre Private d Park. 


BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central uiet. TL establ juites 
Coffee-room for Ladies and Sea-Water Service in the 


P. 0. RICKARDS, Manager. 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralt ty 
Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, GHARING 4 


HARLAND & FISHER, 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
A ® DECORATOR 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. 
PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 


RATIONS.— HEAPON, BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medals, London an . 


OTICE. BIRD'S-EYE. Every Packet of 


| q 
| 
L 
to £5 158. 
£4, 
| to 30s. 
Special Lists on application. J 
L | 
| 
3125 
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PSTRIBUTION of TEA at MERCHANTS’ PRICES. 
COOPER, COOPER, & CO. 
Are now offering every class of Tea at Merchants’ Prices. 
INEST BLACK TEA 


GREEN TE 
imperted at 4s. a: th 
kind thet the eomeclassar ‘may desire, sort the economist may 


at 
lack Tea at os & pound is most excellent. 

iG STREET ; 63 BISHOPSGATE STREET, CITY; and 
2 REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON. 


Price List and Samples free by post. 


K’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self- Frowpectues tan Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or rgd Guning. 
pax ‘s free._CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 
and Dublin. 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


ith the Name of the Firm, 


“J.J. 


JXVALiIp FURNITURE.—READING EASELS and BED 
ABLES combined. for holding puis and Meals in Bed, Sofa, or 
Cou combined, £7 ‘Merlin £7 108. ; with sliding 


Bed Rests, 125.6. ; 3,258.; Reclining xe, 
free. ca New Cavendish Street, Great Portiand Street, London, W 


INAHAN’S. LL . WHISKY. 
lebrated and most delicious old mellow Spiritis the very CREAM of IRISH 
than the 
*Kinahan’s. LL. Whisk 
Wholesale Depot, 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. OXFORD STREET, wv. 
ABLISHED 1839. 


UR CELEBRATED. ‘SCOTCH WHISKEY is distinguished 


for its great and parity. | its mellow and flavour, causes it to 
finest of Fre a therefore be stro: one of the 
ing of stimulants delivered r dozen, 


in 
pergallon. Bankers 


: Bank of Scotland, enh required w 
DOUGLAS & MASON 
WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


E. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—_E. LAZENBY & SON. Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts. and 
panatesteressef the Pickles, Sauces,and Condiments. so long and ished 
by their to remind re Public that repared by them is guaranteed 


re Street, quare (late 6 Edwards Street, 
ware), and to Trinity, treet. London. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.— Caution — The Admirers of this 
lebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle. prepared by 
E.LA SON, the Label used so many years, signed Lazen’y.”” 


DPD INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
best Remedy for Acidity of the S he, Gout, and Indigestion. 


F ® Y’s CARACAS COCOA. 
A most delicious and valuable article." Standard. 


“ The Caracas of such choice quality.”— Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. 
Nove MepDAts awarded to J. S. FRY&SONS. 


LIVER TONIC GEORGE & and 
jong and ~— 


GEORGE & WELCH, Woreester. 


AINLESS DENTISTRY.—Mr. G. H. JONES, 57 Great 


which explains his improved sy: adapting Artificial Teeth without pain. 


AUTION.—MAGNESILYNE, the new Puspasetion, with a 
distinctive name to the spurious article. the ws thus :— 
“ We have now a *Granu Citrate ot Magnes in fect ae well as in name. e 
lication of the tithe Citrate of to the eom P is, in our opinion, 
and should at once be diseontinued.” 
Magnesilyne, in Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, of all Chemists. 
KINMOND «& CO., LEAMINGTON. 


DR, Lo LOCOOK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. 
wat cme No nether medicine Cure so quickly, 


BOOKS, &c. 


MeP SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 
annatd LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JANUARY. New Edition now ready. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN COURSE. 
Nevised Editions now on sale :— 
UBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 


sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Schools named in H.M. Commission. 
12mo. price 2s, 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, PartI. Exercises on Accidence and 
Simple Construction adapted to the above by the same Eprror. Price 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr II. Exercises on Syntax, &c. 
adapted to the above by the same Eprror. Price 3s. 6d. 


KEY to the EXERCISES in Subsidia Primaria, Parts I. and 
II. price 5s. supplied to INsrrucrors only on application. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN. Parr Mil. 
Manual of the Rules of Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence, with 
Examples; being a SurprLeMEntT to the Public School Latin Primer. By the 
same Eprror. Is. 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, for the use of 

Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D. Regius 

Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge = ‘ane of Ely. New and 
Enlarged Edition (being the Second). 12mo. price 7s. 6d 


Dr. KENNEDY'S CHILD'S LATIN ACCIDENCR, adapted 
to the Principles of the Public School Latin Primer. 1s. 


Dr. KENNEDY'S CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER, adapted to the 
Principles of the Public School Latin Primer. 2s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
Latest Revised Editions, now on sale, of 
LASSICAL GREEK and LATIN SCHOOL-BOOKS by 


Henry MusGnrave WItkrss, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford :— 
EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 2s. 6d.—Kay, 2s. 6d. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 4s. 6d.—Kay, 5s. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 5s. 6d.—Kay, 2s. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, 2s. 

LATIN ANTHOLOGY, for the Junior Classes, 4s. 6d. 
NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, 4s. 6d. 

LATIN SYNTAX RULES, nearly ready. 

VERGIL’S ECLOGUES and GEORGIOS, translated, 3s. 6d. 
VERGIL’S GEORGICS, Latin Text, English Notes, 4s. 6d. 
GREEK PROSE EXERCISES, 4s. 6d.—Kery, 2s, 6d. 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 7s. 6d.—Key, 5s. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 4s.—Kay, 2s, 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 5s. 
SCRIPTORES ATTICI, Selections with Notes, 7s. 6d. 
XENOPHON CYROPEDIA, Boor I. English Notes, 2s. 


SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES, translated, 8vo. 6s. 
London, LONGMANS & Cd. 


VALPY’S TWO DELECTUSES AND LATIN GRAMMAR. 
May now be had, the Del/ectus, price 2s. 6d. the Ky, 3s. 6d. 


ALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, corrected throughout, and 
adapted to the Public School Latin Primer, by Jonn T. Warre, D.D. Oxon. 


VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR, with Short English Notes. 
New and greatly improved Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


VALPY’'SS GREEK DELECTUS, corrected and improved, 
with Notes adapted to Parry’s Greek Grammar, and a New Lexicon. Edited 
by Joun T. WuitTe, D.D. Oxon. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. and Key, price 2s. 6d. 

London, & Co. 


THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE COURSE, 
Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 3s, 6d. and KEY, 5s. 
ATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of English Sen- 
tences translated fro» Casar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-translated into the 
Original Latin. By W. W. BraDLrey, M.A. New and revised Edition, adapted 
throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. . 
*,* To lead on beginners to write Latin paragraphs, and to teach in the simplest 
manner the right use of the subjunctive mood, are the main objects of this work. 
By the same Author, price 5s, and Key, price 5s. 6d. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming an Easy Introduction 
to the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. Revised Edition, with copious 
Indexes, Engli8h and Latin. 

** We think highly both of the plan and its execution.” —Atheneum. 
“A most excellent and schvlarly production, of which it would be difficult to 
speak too highly.”—English Churchman, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JANUARY. New Edition now ready, 


UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—GIFT BOOKS.—NOTIOE. 
43 Edition of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in Ornamental Bindin, 
Drawing-room Tables and Gentlemen's Libraries, and for Weddin: = Birth 
now ready, and will on appli 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 

Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 

with we all Subscribers to MUDIE S LIBRARY, BARTON 
ARCADE, M from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


NEW EDITION OF GRANT'S ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. cloth, 
HE ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, Greek Text, illustrated with 
English Essays and Notes. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. M.A. LL.D. 
Principal of the Edinburgh University. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
“ A really great work...... The second and from the time _—- Seven Sages to Marcus 


revised edition of Sir A. Grant's imp rtant Aurelius...... The text of the Nicomachean 
—e on the Nicomachean Ethics ot Aris - Ethies is subjoinev. with ample Notes, and it 
~~ AY be considered as a cor npend lious is impossible to speak too | ienly of their 

the main currents of ethical thought clearness, scholarship, and 


accurac! 
Fort 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


_Madie" ‘8 Select Library, Tamitods New Oxford Street. City Office, 2King Street, Ch id 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
from One any amount. the supply required. All 


New , English, F 
with Lists of New Publleations. gratis and post free. 
Cotglogne of gratis and ost ale Reduced Prices may 
BOOTHS CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street.near the Polytechnic. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded in wa Patron—H. RH. the P. CE of WALES. President~THOMAS 
PARLYLE. Eee Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 


in various ptions, £3 a year,or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life M 
ship, £6. Lancing to Country.and Ten to Town, Members. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of TT SATURDAY each will be given. viz.: 
(clean copies) —at the Uffice, 34 Southampton Stree:, 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS OF THE ‘CIVIL LAW. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. price 18s. 


HE INSTITUTES of JU Text with 
English Introduction, Translation, Notes, ” gummar By THomas 
CouteTTt Sanpars, M.A. Barrister-at Law, late Fellow of Oriel "College, Oxford. 
The Fifth Edition, revised. 
London, Loxemans & Co, 


PARRY'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
New Edition (the Third), in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended 
as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By Epw ARD Sr. Joux 
— M. oa Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, revised, with INDEX. 


“ Am companions to the plification of all the forms ee, in Attic 
Publie Schon ‘Latin Primer this deserves to 


Greek. The nd 
oceupy ahigh place. In simplicity and general are arranged after the m sodels “ot the best 
adaptation for school purposes it surpasses German and English Grammars.” 


that work, while it comprises a full exem- 


London, Loneuans & Co, 


Atheneum. 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
‘SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In Three Volumes, crown 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since 


the Accession of George III. 1760—1871. By Sir Tuomas Erskine May, 
K.C.B. D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 


*,* Recommended by the Examiners for the use of Candidates in the School of 
Modern History at Oxford. 
Do. 


PBOFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools; Latest Editions, thoroughly revised :— 


Companion to the Higher Grammar ........sseee++-sorereeeers 
English Composition and Rhetoric 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


MR. ARMSTRONG’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, in fcp. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
K ING SOLOMON; the Third and Concluding Drama of the 
A Tragedy of Israel. by GrorGe Francis AumsrronG, Author of “ Ugone,” 


8. d. 
First English Grammar L 4 
Key, with Additional Exercises 
Higher English Grammar... .. 
3 
4 0 


Previously published :— 
KING SAUL; Parr I. of the Tragedy of Israel, price 5s. 
KING DAVID; Parr II. of the Tragedy of Israel, price Gs. 


Other Works by the same Author :— 
UGONE, a Tragedy. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 
POEMS, Lyrical and Dramatic. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
London, Longmans & Co. 
PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
New Edition now ready, in 8vo. price 15s, cloth, 
(THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. By A. Bary, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. The Third Edition, 
thorongbly revised, and in great part re-written. 
Works by the same Author :— 
THE SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 8vo. 15s. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE :— 
Deductive, 4s. 6d. Inductive, 6s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price 10s. 6d. 


Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s, 6d. 
London, Longmans & Co. 


w ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; by post, 4s. 
THE OLERGY DIRECTORY (Sixth Issue) for 1876. 


London : THomas Bosworth, 198 High Holborn, W.C. 


Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s.; free by post, 2s. 6d. 
THINGS WORTH KNOWING: a Book for all Times and 
inet ee about Air, Water, Gases, Manufactures, and the Animal, Vegetable, and 


: & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


To appear in a few days, crown 8vo. sewed, Is. 


(THE ENGLISH-FRENCH VOCABULARY, tracing the 


bay the and ed by an of Formation of he by 

of characteristic Pretixes ani xes. rranged by an eminent Linguist. ie shortest 

cut to modern Freneh. For the use of Schools, en 
STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, with Illustrations on Wood, Som paring by the Author, and 
Photographs, 


PENDENNIS and ST. MAW ES: an Historical Sketch of 


By Captain 8. PasvIELD OLIveR, Royal Artillery, F.S.A., 
Cc. 
Truro: W. LAK®, Princes Street. London: SmpKry, MARSHALL, & Co. 
Ready, each Is. 


BY SCHOOL. —Remarks and J mdgment of Vice-Chancellor 
piialing in J in Dr. Hayman’s Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. Extracts 
Book of Governing Body, with Comments, Edited byS. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 

H. Moxon, 21 Paternoster Row. And al! Booksellers. 


ra Third Edition, post free, 18. 


DE: WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 
Method of of Curing this Disease. By Ropunr Warts, M.D., L.S.A., 


ag MITCHELL & Co. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Now ready, Twenty-sixth Thousand, 1s. 6d. ; post free, 1s. 8d. 


REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecror. Reprinted from the“ Medical Circular.” 

“ * Detector’ py Pome Lee: aed» We advise the public to hase these lations,’ 

and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings related." "i 


Opinion. 
London: BAILLIRRE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 
(4000 0 COOKERY : How to Attain it Economically and 


D&RESsMAKING PLAINLY and PRAC TICALLY 
Mme. VEVAY. Advice upon Full Descriptions of 
mes. THE LADIES’ TREASURY tor for "JANUARY. 6d.; by post, 7d. 


EMESIS, a New apres ine the Author of “St. Elmo,” is 
commenced in THE TREASURY for JANUARY, 6d. which contaias aloo 
Two. Complete Tales, OUR MEW BUTLEM end LUCKY NANNY. 


THE JANUARY PART of THE LADIES’ TREASURY, 
New Series, Monthly, by post, 7d...is now ready. It contaims, besides 


‘The New Werk for Tidies. 
Fashions ings: Polonsise—Carriage Costume—Artists’ Blouse—Carriage Dress—Young 
Costume—Promenade Costume—Ball Deess—Two Styles of Hair Dressing. 
Needlework Engravings : Lady Barbara's Tidy—Circular Tidy in Netting. 
BEMROSE & Sons, 10 ) Paternoster ‘Buildings. 


Roop SCREEN et LIERRE, in 


BUILDER of this also for for Pian end 
of pocaust, Binchester—The Law of Ancient 
Matters, &c. 4d. ; by post, 4jd. 
4 Catherine Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. . 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 


Now ready, Twelfth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 32s, 


THE PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the Modern 


‘Changes of the Earth and ‘its Inhabitants, considered as Ilustrstive of 
Geology. By Sir CHARLES LYELL. 


“ In this edition Sir Charles L yell bes the penton of his matured and 


ucyclopaedic in its iis treatment, the 
be looked upon with pride, pot o1 reds a rej tative of ents a 
be looked — English w 


By the same Author. 


THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the ANTI- 
QUITY of MAN. With an Outline of Glacial Post-tertiary Geology, _ 


Remarks on the Origin of Species, with poral reference to Mane fast 
appearanee on the Earth. Fourth Hdition, 8vo. with Illustrations, 1 


“A space of ten years has now elapsed since the publication of the third ee of this 

work. SF pevelittanten lone been ealled for,and I ‘therefore carefully revised it and 

introduced suel watter as seermed £0 me meceasazy 40 bring is up ¢o the present state of our 


Ill 
THE STUDENTS ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 


Tenth Thousand, post Svo. with 600 Tllustrations, 9s. 


“ Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the evlogical student what Sir. Jobp Herschel Gid for 
the student of astronomy in his incompara! Outlines." Young beginners in natural science 


had long wanted a short manual of geology at p pennaable rice, which should 7+ contain a 
fuil explanation of the leading facts and principles sclence. Now they have it. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE LATE MR. GROTE. 


Now ready, 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
FRAGMENTS on ETHICAL SUBJECTS. By the 


late GrorGe Grote, F.R.S. Being a Selection from his Posthumous Papers. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


1 vol. 8vo. alf-bound, 6d. 
CHESS : 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Containing the Laws and of the Game; om 
Openings and p Treatise on End G ames, 


By HOWARD STAUNTON and ROBERT B. WORMALD. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO. (LIMITED). AND ALL 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CXCVI. (for FEBRUARY), 


CONTENTS : 
MADCAP VIOLET. By Biack, Author of Three Feathers,” &c. 
Chapters 5—8. 
. WARD'S ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE. By W. BopHam Donne. 
. UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AND PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES. By C. H. 
RoBaktTs, 
PERSONAL TRAITS OF COMPOSERS. By Jumian MARSHALL, 
BROWNING’S “INN ALBUM.” By A. C. BRADLEY. 
THE HUMANITY OF THE GREEKS. By Rev. J. P. Manarpy. 
A WINTER MORNING’S RIDE. 
THE BORDER TERRITORY BETWEEN THE ANIMAL AND THE 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By Professor Huxiky, F.R.S., &c. &. 


wr 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCI. 
January was published on Sarurpay Last, the 15th instant. 
CONTENTS :— 

1. SCOTTISH STATESMEN : THE DALRYMPLES. 
2. ARMY RECRUITMENT. 
38. THE TWO AMPERES, 
4. GARDINER’S REIGN OF JAMES I, 
5. WAGNER AND MODERN MUSIC. 
6. POSTAL TELEGRAPHS. 
7. PATTISON’S LIFE OF CASAUBON. 
8. ICELAND AND ITS EXPLORERS, 
9. THE SUEZ CANAL. 
London, LoNemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Biack. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXI. 
was published on SaTurDay Lasr, January 15. 
CONTENTS: 


(THE 


1, HATFIELD HOUSE. 

2. FORSTER'S LIFE OF SWIFT. 

8. THE ARMED PEACE OF EUROPE. 

4. WORDSWORTH AND GRAY. 

5. MODERN METHODS IN NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
6. SAINTE-BEUVE. 

7. THE NORMAN KINGDOM IN SICILY. 

8. PARLIAMENT AND THE PUBLIC MONEYS. 

9. MERCHANT SHIPPING AND FURTHER LEGISLATION, 


Nos. 279 and 280 will contain the GENERAL INDEX to ‘Volumes, 
and be published in February. 


Joun Mupray, Albemarle Street. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


All the best NEW BOOKS are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with 
the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply of all 
Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, for a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of the Principal Books added to the Library during the 
past Three Years are now ready, and will be forwarded 
Postage Free on application. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUES OF NEW AND CHOICE 
BOOKS ON SALE, 
Postage Free on application. 

The Collection of Books on Sale includes more than Two Hundred Thousand 
Volumes of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons, and Thirty Thousand Volumes of Works 
of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 


WELL ADAPTED FOR GENTLEMEN'S LIBRARIES AND DRAWING-ROOM 
TABLES, AND FOR 


Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mupre’s Setect Liprary 
may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


NOVELLO, EWER, NEW BOOKS. 


A DICTIONARY of MUSICAL TERMS. Edited by 
J. Starwer, M.A., Mus. Doc., A. BARRETT, Mus. Bac. Imperial 8vo. 460 pp. 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 16s. (On Monday next. 

HAWKINS’S HISTORY of MUSIC.—Novello’s Second 


A THEORY of HARMONY. By J. Srarver, M.A. Mus. Doc. 
Third Edition, revieed and enlarged, crown Gro. 272 pp. cloth, red 


THE SUNLIGHT of SONG: a Collection of Sacred and Moral 


Poems, with inal Music by the most eminent English Com ustrated 
Engravings by Brothens Elegantly bound. gilt 6d. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1 BERNERS STREET, W. 
AND 3% POULTRY, E.C. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW STORY. 


May be had at all Booksellers and Libraries on February 1, price 5s. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 


Book I.—The Spoiled Child. 


BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Next week will be published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MISS MOLLY. 


A tale not new, | 


By BEATRICE MAY BUTT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


FABLES IN SONG. 
By ROBERT Lord LYTTON. 
“ These two volumes 


have greater leasure than an which 
= hich passed over, they contain man; 
merit, finely imagined and finely written.”"—Times. — 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


MY YOUTH, by SEA and LAND, from 


1809 to 1816. By pan Lortvs, formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the 
Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, 21s. 


“ A genial, pleasant t book. Some of Major Loftus’s sea stories are =e 
in ‘ Peter Simple,’ —- many of his adventures on shore remind us of 


freshest days. 
of the PACIFIC. 


as anything 


PEARLS 


By J. W. 
BoppAM-WHETHAM. 1 vol. 8vo. with 8 IlJustrations, 15s. 


CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By 


Lord WiiuiaM Pitr Lennox. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1876. Under the especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, Corrected by 
the Nobility, and containing all the New Creations. Forty-fifth Edition, 
1 vol. with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. 


Liny£us Banks, Author of God’s Providence House.” 3 vols. 


ERSILIA. By the Author of “ My Little 


Lady.” 3 vols. (On Friday next. 


EDITH VAVASOUR. By Mrs. Granam 


BRANSCOMBE. 3 vols. 
“ A charming story, replete with taste, interest, and spirit.""—Court Journal. 


SISTER ANNA. By Mrs. Boutter. 3 vols. 


“ A fascinating and thrilling story.""—Joh: 
“ A pleasant and well-written novel, of power.” — Post. 


HONOURS DIVIDED. By) Morey Farrow. 


very pleasan and readab! ry.” —Specta “A novel of considerable merit.” — 
pat The plot is with skill, the are life-like, and the love scene 
are most charming.” —Court Journal. 


BLACKSMITHand SCHOLAR. By M.Cottis. 


“ This novel is as thoroughly amusing as sany of Mr. Collins’ 8 x ong *_ World. 
WORKS by the late T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.BS. 
Professor of Comparative Grammar in University College, London. 


8vo. lis. 


LANGUAGE : 


Its Origin and Development. 


This Work is founded on the Course of Lectures on Comparative Grammar 
delivered during the last Twenty Years in University College. The evidence being 
chiefly drawn from two of the most familiar members of the Indo-European fami), 
Latin and Greek, especially the former, as that to which the writer's hours of study, 
for half a century, have been almost wholly devoted, 


PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


Sixth Thousand, post 8vo. 83. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. 


WITH CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Eighth Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LOST GOSPEL AND ITS 
CONTENTS; 


Or, the Author of “‘ Supernatural Religion”? Refuted by Himsel*. 


By Rev. M. F. SADLER, Rector of Honiton, 


Author of “ Church Doctrine—Bible Truth,” “ aes of Responsibility.” 
“ The One Offering,” 


CONTENTS : Sec. I. Introductory—Sec. II. The Way Cleared—Sec. III. The Prin- 
cipal Witness ; his Religious Views—Sec. IV. The Sources of his Knowledge 
respecting the Birth of Christ—sec. V. His Testimony respecting the Baptism of 
Christ—Sec. VI. His Testimony respecting the Death of Christ—Sec. VII. His 
Testimony respecting the Moral Teaching of our Lord—Sec. VIII. His Testimony 
to St. John—Sec. IX. His further Testimony to St. John—Sec. X. His Testimony 
summed up—Sec. XI. The Principal Witness on our Lord’s Godhead—Sec. XII. Ou 
the Doctrine of the Logos—Sec. XIII. On our Lord, as King, Priest, and Angel— 
Sec. XIV. On the Doctrine of the Trinity—Sec. XV. Justin and St. John on the 
Incarnation—Sec. XVI. Justin and St. John on the Subordination of the Son— 
Sec. XVII. Justin and Philo—Sec. XVIII. Discrepancies between St. John and the 
Synoptics—Sec. XIX. External Proofs of the Authenticity of our Four Gospels— 
— on Sec. XIX. Testimonies of Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian 

to the use of the Four Gospels in their Day —See. XX. The Evidence for Miracles-— 
Sec, XXI. Objections to Miracles—Sec. XXII. Jewish Credulity—Sec. XXIII. 
Demoniacal Possession—Sec. XXIV. Competent Witnesses—Sec. XXV. Date of 
Testimony. 

“ No book that I have ever read or heard of contains so much which can be met by implica- 
tion from the pages of the author "himee! f, nor can I imagine any book of such pretensions 

rvaded with so en’ &@ misconception of the conditions of the poten on which he i3 


writing.” m the Introduction. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. GatiEenca 


(the “ Times” Correspondent), Author of “Italy, Past and Present,” 
§ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


TIMES, November 11, 1875: Mr. Gallenga’s on Italy will be to 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 


= ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, 
vonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the 
Norn of Albania. By JAMEs CREAGH. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 25s. 
“ Nothing appears to have escaped h’s observant and ears, and his narrati 
has all the charm of 
“ The attention that has been so recently directed to lerzegovina ives a peculiar interest 
to Captain Creagh’s lively narrative and adventurous 
ved asa ‘welsome addition to modern books of travel. 
“ May be safely reco: 


two volumes will be 


CANTON and the BOGUE: the Narrative of 


an Eventfal Six Months in China. By WALTER WILLIAM Munpy. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DICKENS'S LONDON ; or, London in the 


Works of Charles Dickens. By T. EpGAR PEMBERTON, Author of ‘‘ Under 
Pressure.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AMONG the CARLISTS. By Joun Fourtey. 


Crown 8vo. 73, 6d. [ This day. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“ST. SIMON’S NIECE,” &c. 


*"TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a Novel. 


By Se Lze Bexenicr, Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” “ St. Simon’s 
Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (This day, 
“ A new and powerful novelist has arisen.” —Spectator. 


KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By Mrs. 


Emoart, Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,” “Some of Our Girls,” 
“ Meg,” &c. 8 vols, 31s, 6d. 


“ One of the best novels the author has written.”—.A theneum. 
“ Must be ranked Deserves to be 
described as a really -written and thoroughly readable book.” —Scotsman. 


LADY LOUISE. By Karutern 


CLARGES, 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 
GOLD DUST: a Story. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
A NAME’S WORTH. By Mrs. M. Auten. 


2 vols, 21s. 


SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. By 


GrorGE W. GARRETT. 2 vols, 21s, 


LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MART and MANSION: a Tale of Struggle 


and Rest. By MassINcEr. 38 vols. 31s. 6d, 


BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


[Next week. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, bound in parchment, 8vo. bevelled boards, 4s, 6d. 
THE “VANITY FAIR” SERIES.—No. I. 


STRANGE TALES, from “ VANITY FAIR.” By 


“ Its humour is not of. kind.”—D, il; 
All these tales are fun fanny Daal 


Their very absu: 
Written with an of genuine Tolicking fa and grim rasping humour but seldom 
ae us in about equal degrees of Andersen and Mr. Edward Lear.” — A thenceum. 


LONDON: “VANITY FAIR” OFFICE, 12 TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
And through all Booksellers and the Railway Bookstalls. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in green cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt sides and edges, £3 3s. 


“VANITY FAIR” ALBUM. Seventh Series (1875). 


VANITY PAIR” ALBUM. Series 1 to 5, each 42s., and Series 6, £3 3s. 
still be had through all Booksellers; or at 


“VANITY FAIR” OFFICE, 12 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


ENGLAND: Literary and Social, from a 


German Point of View. By JuLius RODENBERG. 8vo. 14s, 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess 


FELix SALM-SALM. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Princess, 21s. 
The author some stran; hts and did some strange thi id her work is likely 
to be mare read than many s book of which the ment is more eolid and wubetantial.” 


“MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT 


of FLORENCE: 1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann 
to Horace Walpole. By Dr. DoRAN, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 
“ We have to thank Dr. Doren for heving, bs in these two handsome volumes, left for us all that 
is _ int the way of anecdote, or vaiuable in the way _ information.”— World. 
r Horace Mann's letters are delig! 1 reading. They sparkle with anecdote and 
Court gossip, contain lifelike — of celebrated persons, 


and from 
beginning to end of the 900 pages to which they exten we hardly a single dull or uninter- 
estin one.” Standard. 


itty and amusing reminiscences of a ‘Mann’ A 
uable companion to Walpole’s Letters.” — Vanity Fair. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of M. HENRI HAvVARD, by ANNIE Woop. 8vo. with 10 
Illustrations, 14s. 


of his bright, sparkling narrative that he really likes the sd theit ancient and t! 
consequence uence is that he pires his readers with the same Observer. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS. 


By Jonn HENEAGE Jesse, Author of “ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.,” 
“ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Pe.” J i charming], and full of delightful snatches of anecdote 
sca The authors power of 
"Daily Teiegra 


TERESINA in AMERICA. By THERESE 


YELVERTON, Viscountess AVONMORE, Author of “ Peregrina.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
MR. JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


By R. MounTENEY JEPHSON, Author of “Tom Bullekeley of Lissington,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE POPULAR IDOL. By Wis 
Mackay. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 


“Ve effects are produced by the em; it of the sim elements in our 
of there we come upon ex The - 
structive ey, displayed is so marked that we are tem; to believe writer had all his 
firet chapter clearly limuned in Bis before he wrote the heading of the 
“An ex mecedingly interesting and well-written novel ; indeed, a thoroughly satisfactory per- 
formance.” —Court Cir: 


“ The book is » amorous. and there isa vein of the hich 
irony running through story w! 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS. By Anna 


H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation, ” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A well-told, ing and story. We heartily recommend these pleasan’ 
and lively volumes to the altention of all readers.” 
“ Our readers had better procure the menrpemetnamemasireten 
‘air. 


“ This well-planned and entertaining story........ the book is quite one to be read.” 


THE SECOND WIFE. By E. Martirv. 


Translated from the German by ANNIE Woop. sts endicuae 


“*The Second Wife’ is deci a clever novel.” —Saturday Review. 
A tale of tragic power?" John Bull 


MR. ALBANY DE E By J NEW NOVEL. 


A FAMILY TREE. By Aupany De Fon- 


BLANQUE, Author of “ A Tangled Skein,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Un a few days. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, AND TO THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


PROPOSED LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


Now ready, Scale 3 inches to a mile. Sheet, 4s. ; mounted in Case, 7s. 6d. 


STANFORD’S MAP 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, 
TRAMWAYS, 


AND MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS, 
FOR SESSION 1876. 


LONDON; EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


L 
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ost Interesting volumes. 
° SPECTATOR. November 20, 1875: “ The two volumes abound in interesting matter, with ; 
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POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. Witha 


Introduction on the Princi es of Zoology. By Henry -y Ny 
¥.R.S.E., F.G.8., of story in of 
on 128. 6d. 


“ The best treatise on zoology in moderate compass that we possess.""—Lancet. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, ‘for the Use of Schools. By the 
Same. Second Edition, crown Svo. with 198 Engravings on Wood. és. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 


2 Game. By the Same. New Edition, revised and enlarged, with 156 En- 
OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for Segue; being 
Series Trees. Dy the Some 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY, for the Use of Students. 
Paleontology. By the Same. Crown 


“One of the best guides to the principles of paleontology and the study of organic 
remains.” thenzum. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY, for the Use of 


Students. By Rosert Browy, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S.. Lecturer on Botany under 
Education. 


tof 
Deparement of the Compaittae of the the Priyy Council on 


GEOLOGY, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. x. Davip 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By the Same. 
Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. 


Canes for Gi GENERAL READERS. By the Same. Third 
HANDBOOK of of GROLOGICAL TERMS, GEOLOGY, and 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By the Same. Second Edition, enlarged, 7s. 6d. 
THE ORUST of the EARTH: a Handy Outline of Geology. 
By the Same. Sixth Edition, Js. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 


PHY. By Davip Pacr, LL.D., F.R.S.E., &c., Professor of Geology in i Durham 
University of Physical Seience, Newegstle. Sevewth and enlarged Edition, 2s. 6d. 


ADVANCED of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Same. Second Edition, 


SCHOOL ATLAS of “PHYSIOAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
Jouxstox, LL.D., F.RG.S., xc. New and enlarged Edition, with Index, 


1s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A MANUAL ofs MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, 


Physical, and Politieal. By t EX. Mackay, &e. Witha 
eaglons index. Son Bai result af the last Genaus, 72. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GROGRAPIT. By the Same. 
Thirty-fourth Thousand, revised to the Present Time 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 


Seventy-sixth Thousand, revised to the Present Time, ls. 


INTERMEDIATE GROGRAPEY Physical, Industri, and 
Commercial. Being an or Bonk bet’ ween the same Author 
his “ Elements of Geography.” Second Edition, 2s. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. Revised to 


the Present Time. Fifty-eigh 


SCHOOL ATLAS of md. and DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY. By A. Keira Jomsetox, .. F.R.GS., &c. New and enlarged Edi- 
tion, with Maps, and Index. half. 


SOHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the 
Same. Enlarged Edition, with Index, half-bound, 12s. 64. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of (GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. With Index, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL aad PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


of the LANGUAGE. Including a very copious pelection, of Scientific, 
d other Terms Ph asa Handy- 
book for Gen 


sneral NTH. Pronunciation 
by Edition, revised and enlarged, 
many 


'; and a List of Seripture proper Names, 
Crown 81 8. 6d. 


"all respelt for pronunciation. 0. 785 pp. 7 
THE SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY and 
WORD-BOOK. Pronouncing School Dic- 
poy By tbe Author. Fep. 260 pp. 2s. 


THE HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, for Use in Elementary 
Schools, and as a pocket Reference Dictionary. By the veame Author. 268 pp. 9d. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE, Bio- 
designed mainly. te shew characteristics of Style. By W. Mrsto, 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS, from Chaucer 


to Shirley. By WM. M.A., Auther of“ A Manual of English Prose Literature.” 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Lopes CoLams. MA. $0 rele. crown yo. Also in 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPORITION : a Practical Manual for 
Use in Schools. By Jamms Cunnim, M.A. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: an Lats Latin Book, with 
Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of the Fettes 
ge: sometime Bellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and the 


~ of Pembroke and Downing Second Edition, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SON'S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND STANDARD WORKS. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON. 


PAUSANIAS the SPARTAN : an U misished Historical 


HARRY LORREQUER. ait Cuartes Lever. The First 
Volume of an entirely a Volumes, of CHARLES LEVER's Novels. 
Crown 8vo. with 6 Pia cloth, » 38. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. _ 3 vols. super-royal, with more than 1,500 Illustrations 
by Coleman, Wolf, Harrison Weir, Wood, Zwecker. and others, cloth, £8 14s. 

MAMMALIA, with 188.3 


volumes are also sold Vises, ana IN 


The 
BIRDS, with 500 Miystrat: 
Illustrations, 18s. 


ROUTLEDGE'’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of MAN being 
an Account of the Manners and Customs of the Uncivilized Races of Mi By the mv. 
J. G. ooD, nas Haney more than Original 
las. ; fol New Zealand, “Polynesia, America, Asia, 
208. 2 vols. — -royal 8vo. cloth, 38s. 


THE IMPERIAL NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. 


J.G. Woop. Super-royal 8vo. pp. 1,000, with 500 Plates, cloth, gilt edges, 2is. 


HOWARD STAUNTON’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 
3 vols. super-royal, with 1,000 Illustrations by John Gilbert,and Steel Portrait, super- 
royal, cloth, £2 lés. 

“ The pen, the pencil, and the printer have striven together in hegeustite rivalry. com- 
bining clearness of text.elegance of illustration, and beauty of type. The result is worthy of 
the labour, and we witha safe to all who or present the bard 
inab 


THE WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Howarp 


STAUNTON. With Notes, Glossary, and Life. Library Edition, in large t: 6 vols. dem 
8vo. cloth, 30s.; Roxburghe binding, 31s. 


RD LYPTON'’S NOVELS._KNEBWORTH EDITION. 
THE NOVELS and ROMANCES of the late LORD LYTTON. 


27 vols. brown cloth, £4 l4s. 6d. ; half roan, gilt edges, £5 5s. ; half calf or half morocco, 
£10. This New Edition is printed erown vo. size, from new type, each vol. averaging 
at 400 pp., and is the only Complete Edition ever issued. 


"8 WORKS.—LIBRARY EDITION. 
THE HISTORICAL WORKS of WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


9 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, with steel Portrait, £4 14s. 6d. 


THE POULTRY BOOK. By W. B. Trexrmerpe, F.ZS. 
Assisted by many Eminent Authorities. With 30 full-page Illustrations of the different 
Variet.es, drawn from Life by HARRISON WeIR, and priated in Colours by Leighton 
Brothers ; and numerous Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. half bound, 21s. 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES of ENGLAND, FRANCE, and 
SPAIN, &c. New Edition, from the Text of Colonel J« OnEee. With Notes, a Life of 

Se. Author, an Essay on his Works, and a Coane on his History. With 120 Wood- 

of the Customs, &c. 2 vols. super-royal Svo. 


THE RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. By J. Lornror 


MOTLEY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. lés. 


MEN of the TIME: a Dietionary of Contemporary Bi 


Eminent Living Characters of both Sexes. 
brought dowr to April 1875. crown &vo. 15s. 


A MANUAL of POMESTIC ECONOMY; suited to Families 
Spending from £150 to £1,500 a Year. Entirely Re-written, H. WALsg, F.R.C.S. 
emy Svo. with Illustrations and 16 pages of Coloured Plates, 1 


THE HORSE in the STABLE and in the FIELD.—His 

Vv arieties—Management | in Health and Disease— Anatomy—Physiolozy. &e. By J.H. 

ALSH (“Stonehenge”), Editor of the *Field."" Demy 8vo. illustrated with 160 
Engravings by Barraud, Weir, Zwecker, and others, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

PIGEONS. By W. B. Trceruerr, F.Z.S., assisted by 


Eminent Fanciers. Imperial 8vo. with 27 Coloured Plates drawn from Life 
Weir, and printed by Leighton Brothers, and numerous Woodcuts, half bound, 


THE CHESSPLAYERS MANUAL: a Complete Guide to 


Chess. By G.H.D. Gossip. Demy 8vo. 884-pp. with Diagrams, cloth, is. 6d. 


phy of 


New Edition, thoroughly revised, and 


many 
larrison 


THE NOVELS of SAMUEL RICHARDSON ; comprising 
CLARISSA, PAMELA, and SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 3 vols. cloth 


PRACTICAL BILLIARDS. By Durron. Royal 8yo. 
with many Illustrations and Original Diagrams on Stee 1, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SIMMONDS’S (P. L.) COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY of 
Trade Products, Manufacturing and Commercial Terms; Money, Weights, and Measures 
of all Nations. Half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


THE MICROSCOPE; its History, Construction, and Applica- 
tion. Being a familiar Introduction - the Vee of the Instrument. and the Study of 
Microscopical Science. By Janez HoocG, F.L.S., F.R.M.S. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo. 
with upwards of 500 Engravings and river abe Tilustrations by Tuffen West, ¢loth, 7s. 6d. 

RUSSELL’S DIARY IN INDIA. 
MY DIARY in INDIA in the YEAR 1858-9. By W. H. 


5. Correspondent of the ‘‘Times.” New and Cheaper Edition, 


post 8v0 
MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING; with 


Extracts from his _Gomupenteass and Manuscripts. By his NEPHEW. 2 vols. crown 
svo. with Portrait, 7s. 


BOWMAN’S (Miss) NEW COOKERY BOOK. Crown 8&yo. 
630 pp. with Coloured Plates by Kronheim, half roan, és. 


THE MANAGEMENT of, INFANCY and CHILDHOOD in 
HEALTH and DISEASE. By Howanp Bannerr, MRCS,LBCP.F.CS. Post 


THE MODERN PRACTICAL ANGLER, By H. Onoxsmon- 


DELEY PENNELL. Post &vo. with Diagrams, ds. 


THE STORY of the REFORMATION of the SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. By the D'AUBIGNE. Translated by the Rev. JouN 


GILL. Crown&vo. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Time. By the 
Rev. JAMES WHITE. Crown 8vyo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
pene avt, art, shown in bis pablicstions, Mr. White can write asummary of 


MR. LONGFELLOW'S LATEST VOLUME OF POEMS. 


THE MASQUE OF PANDORA; and other Poems, By 


WapsworTH LoNGrELLow. Cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
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CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS, 
PupLIisHED By MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpoy, 


PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Greek and Latin Classics. 
LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK ENG- 


LISH LEXICON. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
4to. 368. 


A GREEK ENGLISH LEXICON, 


Is. Six- 
teenth Eton, sed. thr 


WORDSWORTH'S GREEK GRAM- 


MAR. Eighteenth Edition, half-bound, 4s. 
A GREEK PRIMER in ENGLISH, for 


the ight Rev. CHARLES 
of St. Andrews. Fourth 
Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 1 

GREEK VERBS, “TRREGUL: AR 
DEFECTIVE ; their Forms, Meaning, and Quanti 
Embracing all ‘the Tenses reek Writers, 
reference to the Passages in which they are found. By 
W. VEITCH, New Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES 
and AESCHEINES on the CROWN. With 
ys and Notes, By G. ‘A. SIMCOX, M.A. and W 
micox, M.A. &vo. I2s. 


HOMER. —ODYSSEY, Book I. With 

HOMER. ODYSSEY, I.—XIl. 
hey Be w. Merry, M. A. Fourth Edition, 

SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FR FRAG~ 
MENTS. With En peti Notes and Introd By 
CAMPBELL, Professor of Greek , St. oe Andres, 

2 vols. Vol, I. Sedipns Tyrannus—Oedipus Coloneus— 
SOPHOCLES.—The TEXT of the SEVEN 


PLAYS. By the same Editor. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 64. 
SOPHOCLES.—In Single Plays, with 


English Notes, By r CAMPB .A., and 
EVELYN AB A. Fallow Dalit Gol College, Oxford. 
OEDIPU Is. 

OEDIPUS ONEUS xtra fep. 8vo. ls. 9d. 
ANTIGONE. Extra fep. 8vo. limp, Is. 94. 


THEOORITUS (fer Schools). With 
y H. Kywaston, A. (late Snow), 
Nasier of *cheitenham College. Second Edition, 
XENOPHON. Selections {ior Schools). 
With Notes and HILLPOTTS, B.C. 
SPECIMENS of GREEK DIALECTS ; 


being a Fourth Greek Reader. Intpodestions and 
Notes. By we W. MERRY, ‘xtra fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FIFTH GREEK READER. Part I. 

xtra fep. 8vo. 

AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. By ALLEN, M.A., Head-Master of Perse 
Grammar School, Cambridge. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


By the same Author. Extra fep. 8vo. = 


ust published. 
A FIRST LATIN READER. “By ae de 


Nuns, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 


CAESAR.—The COMMENTARIES 
arg Part I. The Gallic War. With Notes and od 
By C. E. MoBERLY, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
School. Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 48. 6d.— Par i. 
War, Book I. By the same iditor. Batra tep. 


CICERO'S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 
With Baie. By J. R. Kina, M.A.. formerly Fellow and 
Tutur of Merton College, Oxford. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 

CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With 
WATSON, Feliow formerly Futor of 
Brasenose College, Oxford Second Edition, 8vo. 18s. 

CICERO. —SELECT LETTERS. Text. 


By the same Editor. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 


CICERO. — SELECTED LETTERS (for 
With the late C. 

dE. R. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 

JICERO.—-Selection of interesting and 
Fuses’ Maltin, entra tev Buch Past 
separately, limp, Is. 6d. 

CICERO pro CLUENTIO, With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by 
.A., fessor of Humanity, Glasgow. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Notes. By 


OscaR BROWNING, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 29. 6d.° 
HORACE. With a Commentary. Vol. I. 

LIVY. —Books IL—X. By J. R. Suntey, 


Regiu of Camb: 


(for Schools). With 


OV1D.—Selections for the use of Schools. 
With Introductions, Notes, &c. wy W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, 

Glasgow. Second Wig 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


PERSIUS.—The SATIRES. With a 
= and C. By Professor CONINGTON, 
M.A. Edited by Henry M.A. &v0. 73. 64, 

PLINY.—SELECTED LETTERS (for 
Schools). With Notes. By the late C. E. Pricwarp, 
M.A.. and E. R. BERNARD, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 33. 

SELECTIONS from the LESS KNOWN 
LATIN POETS. By NorTH PINDER, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

FRAGMENTS and SPECIMENS of 


EARLY LATIN. With Introductions and Notes. By 
IW eg M.A., Tutor of Brasenose College, 


PASS AGES for TRANSLATION into 
eng tf the Use of Passmen and others. Selected 
by J. wt, M.A.. Tutor and Fellow of Magdalen 

College, Oxford Edition, extra fep. 2s. 6d. 


Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
THE ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 


LOGIC, designed mainly for the Use of Janior Lema! d 
. Fowver, M. 


im the Universities, B 
Logie, Oxford. Fifth Edition, with ® Coltection 
amples, extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 


THE ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE 


LOGIC, designed mainly for the use of Students in the 
Dae. a * the same Author. Second Edition, 


SELECTIONS from BERKELEY. With 
an Introdaction and Notes. For the use of Students in 
the Universities. By Professor A. cy FRraskk, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
For the use of Schools. By J. E. THorotp Roeerrs, 
M.A, formerly Professor of Political Economy, Oxford. 
Second Edition. extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Mathematics, &e. 
THE SCHOLAR’S ARITHMETIC. With 


Answers to the Examples. By LEwWIs HEwNsLey, M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 


THE SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA : an In- 
troductory Work on Algebra. By the same Anthor. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. (Just published. 

BOOK-KEEPING. By R. G. Hamirton 


and Co-Examiners in Book-keeping for the 
} gd of Arts. New and enlarged Edition, extra fep. 


A “TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and 
MAGNETISM. By MaAxwELt, M.A., F.R.S. 
Professor of Experime: ntal Physics in the University of 
Canbridge. 2 vols. svo. 213. 6d. 


History. 


SELECT CHARTERS and other Ilustra- 
tions of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
from the Earlicst Times to the of Edward. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by W. Stcsns, Regius Professor 
of Modern [istory University of Oxfurd. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 8 

A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
its Origin and Development. By Pro- 
fessor W. ps, M.A. Vol. I. Second Edition, crown 
8vo. cloth, II. crown 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

(Just published. 

GENEALOGICAL TABLES Ibustrative of 
MODERN HISTORY. By H. B. M.A. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected, sma’ 

A HISTORY of FR ANCE, ‘down to the 
Year 1453. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By 
G. W. Kitcuiy, M.A. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. 

Physical Science. 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. 
WILLIAMSON, Phil. Doe. of Che- 
istry, University College, Edition, with 
Solutions, extra fep. Svo. 8s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on HEAT, with numerous 
Woodcuts and Diagrams. By Ba LFOUR' STEWART, 
LL.D., = R.8., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College. Manchester. Second Edition .extra 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHE- 
MISTRY Cabeeatory Practice). By A. G. VERNON 
Cure, at M.A., F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ 
reh, and Lee's Reader in Call . G. 


8vo. cloth, 
English , ae and Literature. 


ON the PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. 
TRING, M.A., Head-Master of Uppingham School. 
xtra fep. 8vo. 43. 6d. 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS, designed 
to serve as an Exercise and le rags» Book i in the: Eng- 
lish Language. By E. THuoyG, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR and READ- 
me BOOK, for Lower Forms in Classical Schools. By 
TANCOCK,. M.A., Assistant-Master in Sherborne 

Sensei. Second Edition, extra tep. vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 


TONGUE. By J. M. sometime Professor of 
Oxford. Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. 
Morris, LL and W. W. Skreat, M.A. Part IL. 

rom Robert of Gioucester to Gower (A.D, 1298 to A.D. 
1393). New and Revised Edition (Secund), extra fep. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, from the “ Ploughmans Crede™ to the “ Shep- 
heardes Calender ” (A.D. 1394 to A.D. ith 

. Notes, an@ Glossarial Index. By W. W. SKEAT, 
M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE VISION of WILLIAM concerning 

PIERS the PLOWMAN. WILLIAM 

dited, with Notes, by W. SkeaT, M.A. Second 
exten 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. G. 

8. ershan enice, ls. ; 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the best 
ENGLISH AUTHORS from the Sixteenth t 
teenth Century (to serve asa Higher Reading- B5m.w 
Introductory Notices and Notes, being a Con ~ Le 
wane of English Literature. "extra fep. 8vo. 


CHAUCER.—The Prola to Gen- 
terbury Tales; The Knigh 


CHAUOER. — The Prioresses Tale; Sir 
Thopas; The Monkes Tale; The Clerkes Tale ; The 
Squiores Tate, we. Edited by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Extra. 


SPENSER’S cit QUEENE. Books L. 


and Oh 

HOOKER.—ECCLESIASTICAL POLI- 
TY. Book I, Bdited by R. W. he - 
St. Paul's. Second Edition, extra fep. 

BACON. * ADVANCEMENT of LEARN- 

Edited by W. Aubis M.A. Sccond 

tion, extra 4s. 64. 


MILTON.—POEMS. Edited by R. C. 
Browne, M.A., and Associate of King's 
Fourth Edition: vale extra fep. 8Vo. 63. 6d. Sula 

rately, 48. ; Voi. 38. 

MILTON.—The AREOPAGITICA- With 
Introduction and By J. W. Haves, M.«., late 

of Chriet's Cellees, Combes. Extra fep. 8vo. 38. 


DRYDEN.—SELECT POEMS. Edited 
D. M.A. Second Edition, extra fep. 
POPE.—With Introduction and Notes. By 
SATIRES AND EPISTLES. Second 


BURKE.—SELECT WORKS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by BA 
Lincoln’s Inn, Ba Witter 

ON THE TS the 
Speeches Extra — 4s. 6d.— Vol. 


COW PER. Edited, with Life, Introduc- 
tions. and Notes. By H. T. B.A. Vol. L 


DIDACTIC PO 17825 wil Selections 
from the Minor Pieces, A.D. 1779-1783. Extra fep. 3s. 
Vol. I. THE ? TASK ; with Tiroeinium, and ions 
from the Minor Poems, A.D. 1744—179. 3s, 


French and Literature. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; with a Preface on the 


BRACHETS HISTORICAL GRAM- 


MAR o FRENCH LANGUAGE. Translated into 


CORNEILLE'’S CINNA, and MOLIERE’S 
Les FEMMES SAVANTES. "Edited. with Introduction 
and a 9 by Gustave Masson. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 


RACINE'S ANDROMAQUE, and COR- 
NEILLE’S Le MENTEUR. With Lours Life 
of his Father. By the same Editer. 2. 6d. 

MOLIERE’S Les FOURBERIES de 
SCAPIN, and RACINE'S ATHALIE. With VOLTAIRE’S 
Life of Moiitre. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS from the CORRESPOND: 
ENCE of PHADAME de SEVIGNE and her CHIEF 
CONTE By the same Editor. 3s. 


VOYAGE aut onion ‘de ma CHAMBRE, by 


XAVIER.D ; OURI 
DE HOTEL by EDMOND ABOUT. 


By the same Edito 


REGNARD'S Le JOUE 
and PALAPRAT’S Le GRO 


LOUIS XIV. and his pooner 


With Notes. 


RIES; Extracts fromm the Memoirs of the Cardinal 
de Retz, oiselle de M Madhinte le Motte- 
ville, and Saint-Simon. Bivgra ical 


No istorical Tables, and Genealogical Lists. By thi 
Novse, (Just ready. 
y Classics. 


GOETHE’S EGMONT. With a Life of 
Goethe, &c. G, A. Phil. Doc., Professor 
in King’s C London. . BVO. 3a. 

SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. With 
a Life of Schitler, an Mivtoridal Critical Introduction, 
a Commentary. By the same 

LESSING’S MINNA von BARNHELM : 

Italian Classics. 

DANTE. ~SELEOTIONS | from the IN- 
lege. Extra fep. 8vo. 64. 

TASSO.—La GERUSALEMME LIBE- 


RATA. Cantos I.—II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By the same Editor. Extra fep. 
Just pubbished_ 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 


EDUCATIONAL = LIST. 


Just ready, Period II., crown 8vo. with numerous Maps and Plans, 5s. 


AN ENGLISH HISTORY for the USE of 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. Franck Bricut, M.A., Fellow of 

University College, and Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University 

Colleges, Oxford ; late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College. 
This Work is divided into three Periods of convenient and handy size, 

especially adapted for use in Schools, as well as for Students reading special 

ee of History for Local and other Examinations. It will also be issued 
one complete Volume. 


Period I.—MEDLZVAL MONARCHY: The Departure of the Romans to 
Richard III. a.p. 449—1485. Price 4s. 6d. 


Period 1 PERSONAL MONARCHY: Henry VII. to James II. 1485— 
(Just ready. 


Period i ee MONARCHY: William and Mary to the 
Present Time. A.D. 1688—183 Un the press. 


“For the for a of a text-book in schools— 
an a our public 


“ An air of | the style is entirel 
inflation, and the same ime tolerably clear : = to follow. w4 
We do not know a book more suitable for use, or one more to 


boys an intelligent interest in constitutional and social history. We confess to hav: 
greater part of it with a very real "Educational Times. 
ba oy! is written in a clear, straightforward, sensible ae, cones See. and on and contains as much i ion as 
possible, put in a way that can be easily 


“ It isa critical and thoughtful pee hee naa the growth of "this nation, and while 
fhe facts are with and force. the to understand 
reflect not upon the eve! ts themsel a anum of in! resting an rr 
Chronicle. 


ing out of those events.”. 
“A model of what eeiyae, qtuastine, well d, and thy manual of historical 


“Wi th entire satisfaction of the style in which the work is done. Mr. Lat | 
rous style, doubt, and is comprehensive 
“ Admirably adapted or the intented, on and should rank high as a text-book in all 
establishments. Serv 
historical udice, and may be 
It sls proviacd with useful 
“Mr. "Scotsman. 


“ The narrative is clear and concise, and illustrated by useful mate 


THE CAMPAIGNS of NAPOLEON. The 


bx Ak French) from M. Thiers’ “ Histoire de Ré 

istoire du Consulat et de l'Empire.” with Notes 

tae a Schools, by Epwarxp E. Bowen, M.A., Master of the Modern Side, 
School. ‘Crown 8vo. with 


ARCOLA. 4s, 6d. 
JENA. 3s. 6d. 


| MARENGO. 4s. 6d. 
WATERLOO. 6s, 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. 


With Notes for School Use, and Marginal References to the “ Public School 
Latin Primer.” BY R. W. Tay.or, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE TEMPEST. Edited by J. Surtees 


Pumuporrs, M.A., Head-Master of Bedford Grammar School, formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. With Notes at the end of the Volume. 


Forming a Volume of the Rugby Edition of “Select Plays of Shakepere.” 


THE AENEID of VERGIL. Books XI. and 


XII. Edited, with Notes at the end, ~ erg Srorr, B.A., Chief Master 
of Modern Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HORATI OPERA. ByJ. M. Marswatt, M.A., 
Under-Master of Dulwich College. 
Vol. I.—THE ODES, CARM@N SECULARE, and EPODES. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Forming a Part of the “ Catena Classicorum.” 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Books I. and II. 


Edited by CuartEs Bcc, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Principal of Brighton College. 


BOOKS IIL andIV. Edited G. A. Smicox, M.A., Fellow of Queen’ 
Forming Parts of the “ Catena Classicorum.” 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 


J. M.A., of Gonville and Cai Se Poe: 


ZEUGMA ; or, Greek Steps from Primer to 
Author. Rev. M.A., Principal of Elstree 

”; and the Rev. F. B. FIRMAN, 
Scholar of Jesus College, 


HISTORY of MODERN ENGLISH LAW. 
By Sir RoLanp Knyver W11son, Bart., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. 38. 6d. 

Sete a Volume of “ Historical Handbooks,” edited by OscAR Brown- 
ING, M.. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. From the Death 
of Theodosius the Great to the Coronation of Charles the Great, A.D. 395 toe 
A.D. 800. By A. M. CurTets, M.A., Assistant-Master at Sherborne School, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 3s. 6d. 
eee a Volume of “ Historical Handbooks,” edited by Oscar BRrown- 
ING, 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH INSTITU- 
TIONS. By Puiu V. Siru, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of “ Historical Handbooks,” edited by Oscar 
BROWNING, M.A. 


NOTES on the GREEK TESTAMENT. 


The Gospel according to S. Luke. By the Rev. ARTHUR CARR, M.A., 
—— at Wellington College, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
wn 8vo. 6s. 


XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. Book I. 


With Notes by the Rev. C. E. Moperty, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby 
School. Small 8vo. 2s, 


ALEXANDER the GREAT in the PUNJAUB. 


From Arrian, Book V. (An Easy Greek Reading-Book, with Notes at the 
End and a Map.) By the Rev. CHARLES E. MoBERLY, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Rugby School. Small 8vo, 2s. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
With Introductions and Notes at the end of each Book. 


Edited by FRANCIS STORR, B.A. 


Chief Master of Modern Selves in Merchant Taylors’ School, late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS: Wi ion With Introduction to the 
Series, by the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, M.A., Fellow of University College, and His- 
torical urer in Balliol, New, ine ‘University Colleges, Oxford ; late Master of the 
Modern School at Marlborough Co! 


COWPER’S TASK. By FRanors Srorr, B.A. 2s. 
Part I. (Book I.—The Sofa ; ‘Book II._The Timepiece), 94. Part IT. (Book III._The 
Garden : Book IV.—The Winter Evening), 9d. Part III. (Book V.. The Winter Morn- 
ing W: alk; Book VI.—The Winter Walk at Noon), 9d. 


SCOTT'S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. J. SuRTEES 
PHILLPOTTS, M.A., Head-Master of Bedford School, ede iow of New College, 
Oxford. 28. 6d. 

Part I. (Canto I., with Introduction, &c.), 94. Part IT. (Cantos II. and III.), 9d. 
Part III. (Cantos 1V. and V.),9d. Part IV. (Canto VI.), 9d. 


SCOTT'S LADY of the LAKE. By R. W. Taytor, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 2s. 
and II.),9d. Part II. (Cantos III. and IV.),9d. Part III. (Cantos 


NOTES to SCOTT'S WAVERLEY. By H. H. _Evs, M.A.. 


Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 1s.; or with the Text, 


TWENTY of BACON'S ESSAYS. By Francis Srorr, B.A., 
Chief Master of Modern Subjects in Merchant Taylors’ School. 1s. 


SIMPLE POEMS. Edited I by W. E. Muttrns, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough College. 


SELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. By H. H. 


TuRNER, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 
WORDSWORTH'’S EXCURSION: the Wanderer. By H. H. 


TusSER, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. By Francis Srorr, B.A. 
Book I.,9d. Book II., 9d. 


SELECTIONS from the “ SPECTATOR.” By Osuunp Arry, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 1s. 


BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI. By W. P. Smirn, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Winchester College. Is. 


GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER and DESERTED VILLAGE. 


By C. SANKEY, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlb gh College. 1s. 


EXTRACTS from GOLDSMITH’S VICAR Rot WAKEFIELD. 


By C. SANKEY, M.A., jistant-Master at Marlb 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 
MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON. By Fraycis Strorn, B.A. 9d. 
BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. By Francis Storr, B.A. 9d. 
By H. F. Boyp, late Scholar of 
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